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LETTER-L 
EvELINA to the Rev, Mr. VILLARS, 
Holborn, June 1th. 


N Mr. Smith carried his point 
of making a party for Vauxhall, conſiſting of Ma- 
dame Duval, M. Du Bois, all the Branghtons, Mr. 
Brown, himſelf, —and me !—for I find all endea- 
vours vain to eſcape any thing which theſe people 
defire I ſhould not. 

There were twenty diſputes previous to our ſetting 
out; firſt, as to the ſime of our going: Mr. Brangh- 
ton, his ſon, and young Brown, were for ſix o'clock ; 
and all the ladies and Mr. Smith were for eight ;— 
the latter, however, conquered. 

Then, as to the way we ſhould go; ſome were for 
a boat, others for a coach, and Mr. Branghton him- 
ſelf was for walking ; but the boat at length was 
decided upon. Indeed this was the only part of the 
expedition that was agreeable to me; for the Thames 
was delightfully pleaſant. | 

The garden is very pretty, but too formal; I ſhould 
have been better pleaſed, had it conſiſted leſs of (trait 
walks, where | 


Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother. 


The trees, the numerous lights, and the company in 
the circle round the orcheſtra made a moſt brilliant 
and gay appearance; and had I been with a party 
leſs xc roy to me, I ſhould have thought it 
a place formed for animation and pleaſure. "There 
was a concert; in the courſe of which, a hautbois 
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concerto was ſo charmingly played, that I could 
have thought myſelf upon enchanted ground, had 
I had ſpirits more gentle to aſſociate with. The 
hautbois in the open air is heavenly. 

Mr. Smith endeavoured to attach himſelf to me, 
with ſach officious aſliduity and impertinent freedom, 
that he quite ſickened me. Indeed M. Du Bois was 
the only man of the 22 to whom, voluntarily, 
I ever addreſſed myſelf. He is civil and reſpectful, 

and I have found nobody elſe ſo gnce I left Howard 
Grove. His Engliſh is very bad; but J prefer it to 
ſpeaking French myſelf, which I dare not venture 
to do. I converſe with him frequently, both to 
diſengage myſelf from others, and to oblige Ma- 
dame Duval, who 1s always pleaſed when he is 
attended to. | 

As we were walking about the orcheſtra, I heard 
a bell ring; and, in a moment, Mr. Smith, flying 
up to me, caught my hand, and, with a motion too 
quick to be reſiſted, ran away with me many yards 
before I had breath to aſk his meaning, though I 
ſtruggled, as well as I could, to get from him. 
At laſt, however, I inſiſted upon ſtopping : © Stop- 
ping, Ma'am!“ cried he; “ why, we mult run on, 
or we ſhall loſe the caſcade ?” 

And then again he hurried me away, mixing with 
a crowd of people, all running with ſo much velocity, 
that I could not imagine what had raiſed ſuch an 
alarm. We were ſoon followed by the reſt of the 
party; and my ſurpriſe and ignorance proved a ſource 
of diverſion to them all, which was not exhauſted 
the whole evening. Young Branghton, in particular, 
laughed till he could hardly ſtand. | 


is 
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About ten o'clock, Mr. Smith having choſen a 
box in a very conſpicuous place, we all went to ſup- 
per. Much fault was found with every thing that 
was ordered, though not a morſel of any thing was 
left; and the dearneſs of the proviſions, with con- 
jectures upon what profit was made by them, ſupplied 
diſcourſe during the whole meal. 

When wine and cygder were brought, Mr. Smith 
ſaid, Now let's enjoy ourſelves; now is the time, 
or never, Well, Ma'am, and how do you like Vaux- 
hall?“ 

« Like it!“ cried young Branghton ; „why, how 
can ſhe help liking it? ſhe has never ſeen ſuch a place 
before, that I'll anſwer for.” 

% For my part,” ſaid Miſs Branghton, “ I like 
it becauſe it 1s not vulgar.” 

This mult have been a fine treat for you, Miſs,” 
ſaid Mr. Branghton; «© why, I ſuppoſe you was 
never ſo happy in all your life before?“ 

I endeavoured to expreſs my ſatisfaction with ſome 
pleaſure; yet, I believe, they were much amazed 
at my coldneſs. 

«« Miſs ought to ſtay in town till the laſt night,” 
faid young Branghton ; “ and then, it's my belief, 
ſhe'd ſay ſomething to it! Why, Lord, it's the beſt 
night of any; there's always a riot, —and there the 
folks run about, —and then there's ſuch ſquealing 
and ſqualling !—and there all the lamps are broke, 
and the women run ſkimper ſcamper.—I declare 
] would not take five guineas to miſs the laſt night!” 

I was very glad when they all grew tired of ſit- 
ting, and called for the waiter to pay the bill, 
The Miſs Branghtons ſaid they would walk on 
while the gentlemen ſettled the account, and aſked 
me to accompany them; which, however, 1 de- 
clined. | 

« You girls may do as you pleaſe,” ſaid Madame 
Duval; « but as to me, I promiſe you, I ſha'n't 
go nowhere without the gentlemen,” 
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No more, I ſuppoſe, will my Couſin,” ſaid 
ur, Branghton, looking reproachfully towards Mr. 
smith. 

This reflection, which I feared would flatter his 
vanity, made me moſt unfortunately requeſt Madame 
Duval's permiſſion to attend them. She granted it; 
and away we went, having promiſed to meet in the 
room. 

To the room, therefore, I would immediatel 
have gone: but the ſiſters agreed that they would 
firſt have a lille pleaſure; and they tittered and 
talked ſo loud, that they attracted univerſal notice. 

« Lord, Polly,” ſaid the eldeſt, “ ſuppoſe we 
were to take a turn in the dark walks!” 1 

„Aye, do,“ anſwered ſhe; “ and then we'll hide 
ourſelves, and then Mr. Brown will think we are 
lolt.” | 

I remonſtrated very warmly againſt this plan, 
telling them that it would endanger our miſling the 
reit of the party all the evening. 

„O dear,” cricd Miſs Branghton, “ I thought 
how uneaſy Miſs would be without a beau!“ 

T his impertinence I did not think worth anſwering ; 
ar.d, quite by compulſion, I followed them down a 
long alley, in which there was hardly any light. 
By the time we came near the end, a large party 
of gentlemen, apparently very riotous, and who were 
halloving, leaning on one another, and laughing im- 
moderately, ſeemed to ruſh ſuddenly from behind 
ſoine trees, and, mecting us face to face, put their 
arms at their ſides, and forined a kind of circle, which 
firft ſtopped our proceeding, and then our retreating, 
for we were preſently entirely incloſed. The Miſs 
Branghtons ſcreamed aloud, and I was frightened 
exccedingly : our ſcreams were anſwered with burſts 
of laughter. and for ſome minutes we were kept 

riſoners, till at laſt, one of them rudely ſcizing 
hold of me, ſaid I was a pretty little creature. 
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Terrified to death, I ſtruggled with ſuch vehe- 
mence to diſengage myſelf from him, that I ſuc- 
ceeded, in ſpite of his efforts to detain me ; and im- 
mediately, and with a ſwiftneſs which fear only 
could have given me, I flew rather than ran up the 
walk, hoping to ſecure my ſafety by returning to 
the lights and company we had ſo fooliſhly left: but 
before I could poſſibly accompliſh my purpoſe, I 
was met by another party of men, one of whom 
placed himſelf fo directly in my way, calling vut, 
« Whither fo faſt, my love?“ that I could only 
have proceeded by running into his arms. 

In a moment both my hands, by different perſons, 
were caught hold of ; and one of them, in a moſt 
familiar manner, deſired, when I ran next, to ac- 
company me in a race; while the reſt of the party 
ſtood ſtill and laughed. 

I was almoſt diſtracted with terror, and ſo breath- 
leſs with running, that I could not ſpeak ; till an- 
other advancing, ſaid, I was as handſome as an angel, 
and deſired to be of the party. I then juſt articu- 
lated, „For Heaven's fake, Gentlemen, let me 
|} Rn 
Another then ruſhing ſuddenly forward, exclaim- 
ed, Heaven and carth! what voice is that? —” - 

« The voice of the prettieſt little actreſs I have 
ſcen this age,” anſwered one of my perſecutors. 

« No,—no,—no—” I panted out, I am no 
actreſs, — pray let me go,—pray let me paſs.” 

„By all that's ſacred,” cried the ſame voice, 
which I then knew for Sir Clement Willoughby's, 
«tis herſelf !” 

„Sir Clement Willoughby!” cried I. „ O Sir, 
aſſiſt—afſiſt me—or I ſhall die with terror!“ 

« Gentlemen,” cried he, diſengaging them all 
from me in an inſtant, ** pray leave this lady to me. 

Loud laughs procceded from every mouth, and 
two or three ſaid, Willaughby has all the luck! But 
one of them, in a paſſionate manner, vowed he 
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would not give me up, for that he had the firſt right 
to me, and would ſupport it. 

*« You are miſtaken,” ſaid Sir Clement, „ this. 
lady 1s—T will explain myſelf to you another time; 
but, I afſure you, you are all miſtaken.” 

And then taking my willing hand, he led me off, 
amidit the loud acclamations, laughter, and groſs 
merriment of his impertinent companions. 

As ſoon as we had eſcaped. from them, Sir Cle- 


ment, with a voice of ſurpriſe, exclaimed, * My 


deareſt creature, what wonder, what ſtrange revo- 
volution, has brought you to ſuch a ſpot as this?” 

A ſhamed of my ſituation, and extremely morti- 
fied to be thus recognized by him, I was for ſome 
time ſilent; and when he repeated his queſtion, only 
ſtammered out, I have, I hardly know how, 
loſt myſelf from my party. —” 

He caught my hand, and eagerly preſſing it, in a 
paſſionate voice ſaid, O that I had ſooner met 
with thee!” 

Surpriſed at a freedom ſo unexpected, I angrily 
broke from him, ſaying, ** Is this the protection you 
give me, Sir Clement fr” 

And then I ſaw, what the perturbation of my 
mind had prevented my ſooner noticing, that he had 
led me, though I know not how, into another of 
the dark alleys, inſtead of the place whither I meant 
to go. 

: Good God!” I cried, „where am 1? What 
way are you going os | 

« Where,” anſwered he, „we ſhall be leaſt ob- 
ſerved.” 

Aſtoniſhed at this ſpeech, I ſtopped ſhort, and 
declared I would go no further. 

« And why not, my angel?” again endeavouring 
to take my hand. 5 . 

My heart beat with reſentment; I puſhed him 
away from me with all my ſtrength, and demanded 


how he dared treat me with ſuch inſolence. 
« Infolence!” 
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« Inſolence!” repeated he. 

« Yes, Sir Clement, inſalence: from you, who 

know me, I had a claim for protection, —not to 
ſuch treatment as this.“ 
« By Heaven,” cried he, with warmth, “you 
diſtract me ;—why, tell me,—why do I ſee you 
here s this a place for Miſs Anville?—theſe dark 
walks!—no party! no companion !—by all that's 
good, I can ſcarce believe my ſenſes is 

Extremely offended at this ſpeech, I turned 
angrily from him ; and, not deigning to make any, 
anſwer, walked on towards that part of the garden 
whence I perceived the lights and company. 

He followed me ; but we were both ſome time 
ſilent. 

So you will not explain to me your ſituation !” 
ſaid he at length. 

% No, Sir,” anſwered I diſdainſully. 

« Nor yet—ſuffer me to make niy own inter- 
pretation?“ 

I could not bear this ſtrange manner of ſpeaking ; 
it made my very ſoul thudder,—and ] burſt into tears. 

He flew to me, and actually flung himſelf at my 
ſeet, as if regardleſs who might ſee him, ſaying, 
„OO, Miſs Anville,—lovelieſt of women, — forgive 
my,—my—] beſeech you forgive me ;—if I have 
offended, —if I have hurt you—I could kill myſelf 
at the thought !—” 

„No matter, Sir, no matter,” cried I; „ if I 
can but find my friends, — I will never ſpeak to 
never ſee you again!! 

„ Good God!—good Heaven !—my deareſt life, 
what is it I have done ?—what is it I have ſaid ? —” 

« You beſt know, Sir, what and why :—burt don't 
hold me here,—let me be gone; and do you !” 

10 Not till you forgive me II cannot part with 
you in anger.“ 

« For 8 for ſhame, Sir!” cried I indignant- 


ly.; do you ſuppoſe I am to be thus compelled ?— 
do- 
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do you take advantage of the abſence of my friends 


to affront me?“ 
No, Madam,” cried, he riſing; “I would 


ſooner forſeit my life than act ſo mean a part. But 
you have flung me into amazement unſpeakable, 
and you will not condeſcend to liſten to my xequeſt 
of giving me ſome explanation.“ 

« The manner, Sir,” ſaid I, “in which you 


ſpoke that requeſt, made, and will make, me ſcorn 


to anſwer it.“ 
« Scorn!—TI will own to you, I expected not 


ſuch diſpleaſure from Miſs Anville.“ 

„Perhaps, Sir, if you had, you would leſs vo- 
luntarily have merited it.“ 

« My deareſt life, ſurely it muſt be known to you, 
that the man does not breathe who adores you ſo 

aſſionately, ſo fervently, ſo tenderly as I dol— 

hy, then, will you delight in perplexing me 

in keeping me in ſuſpenſe ?—in torturing me with 
doubt ?—" 

« T, Sir, delight in perplexing you!—you are 
much miſtaken. Your ſuſpenſe, your doubts, 
your perplexities,—are.of your own creating; and, 
believe me, Sir, they may fend, but they can never 
delight me:—but, as you have yourſelf raiſed, you 
muſt yourſelf ſatisfy, them,” | 

„Good God that ſuch haughtineſs and ſuch 
ſweetneſs can inhabit the ſame manſion!” 

I made no anſwer ; but quickening my pace, I 
walked on ſilently and ſullenly, till this moſt im- 
petuous of men, an my hand, which he graſp- 
ed with violence, beſought me to forgive him with 


- ſuch earneſtneſs of ſupplication, that, merely to 


eſcape his importunities, I was forced to ſpeak, and 
in ſome meaſure to grant the pardon he requeſted ; 
though it was accorded with a very ill grace: but, 
indeed, I knew not how to reliſt the humility of his 
intreaties: yet never ſhall I recolle& the occaſion he 
gave me of diſpleaſure, without feeling it renewed, 


We 
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We now ſoon arrived in the midſt of the general 
crowd; and, my own ſafety _ then inſured, I 
grew extremely uneaſy for the Miſs Branghtons, 
whoſe danger, however imprudently incurred by 
their own folly, I too well knew how to tremble for. 
To this conſideration all my pride of heart yielded, 
and I determined to ſeek my party with the utmoſt 
ſpeed ; though not without a ſigh did I recollect the 
ſruitleſs attempt I had made after the opera, of con- 
cealing from this man my unfortunate connections, 
which I was now obliged to make known. 

I haſtened, therefore, to the room, with a view of 
ſending young eee ps to the aid of his ſiſters. 
In a very ſhort time I perceived Madame Duval and 
the reſt looking at one of the paintings. 

I muſt own to you honeſtly, my dear Sir, that an 
involuntary repugnance ſeized me at preſenting 
ſuch a ſet to Sir Clement, —he who had been uſed 
to ſee me in parties ſo different !—My pace ſlacken- 
ed as I approached them, — but they preſently per- 
ceived me. FP 

« Ah, Mademoiſelle!” cried M. Du Bois, Que 
Je ſuis charms de vous voir!“ 

1 « Pray, Miſs,“ cried Mr. Brown, © where's Miſs 
olly ?” 

« Why, Miſs, you've been a long while gone,” 
ſaid Mr. Branghton ; “we thought you'd been loſt. 
But what have you done with your couſins?” 

I hefitated, —tor Sir Clement regarded me with a 
look of wonder. 

« Pardi,” cried Madame Duval, „I ſhan't let 
you leave me again in a hurry. Why, here we've 

een in ſuch a fright i—and all the while I ſuppoſe, 
you've been thinking nothing about the matter,” 

« Well,” ſaid young Branghton, “as long as 
Miſs is come back, I don't mind; for as to Bid and 
Poll, they can take care of themſelves. But the beſt 
joke is, Mr. Smith is gone all about a looking for 


you,” 
Thele 
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Theſe ſpeeches were made almoſt all in a breath: 
but when, at laſt, they waited for an anſwer, I told 
them, that, in walking up one of the long alleys, 
we had been frightened and ſeparated. 

„The long alleys!” repeated Mr. Branghton ; 
« and, pray, what had you to do in the long alleys? 
why, to be ſure, you mult all of you have had a 
mind to be affronted !” 

This ſpeech was not more impertinent to me, 
than ſurpriling to Sir Clement, who regarded all 
the party with evident aſtoniſhment. However, I 
told young Branghton, that no time ought to be loſt, 
for that his ſiſters might require his immediate pro- 
tection. 

« But how will they get it?” cried this brutal 
brother: „if they've a mind to behave in ſuch a 
manner as that, they ought to protect themſelves ; 
and fo they may for me.“ 

« Well,” ſaid the ſimple Mr. Brown, „whether 
your go or no, I think I may as well ſee after Miſs 

0 225 

The father then interfering, inſiſted that his ſon 
ſhould accompany him ; and away they went. 

[t was now that Madame Duval firſt perceived Sir 
Clement ; to whom, turning with a look of great 
diſpleaſure, ſhe angrily ſaid, « Ma for, ſo you are 
comed here!—Of all the people in the world, I 
wonder, child, you would let ſuch a—fuch a perſon 
as that keep company with you.” 

] am very ſorry, Madam,” ſaid Sir Clement in 
a tone of ſurpriſe, „if I have been ſo unfortunate as 
to offend you; but I believe you will not regret the 
honour I now have of attending Miſs Anville, when 
you hear that I have been ſo happy as to do her ſome 
ſervice,” 

Juſt as Madame Duval, with her "uſual Ma foi, 
was beginning to reply, the attention of Sir Cle- 
ment was wholly drawn from her, by the appear- 
ance of Mr, Smith, who, coming ſuddenly behind 


Mme, 


* 


me, and freely putting his hands on my ſhoulders, 
cried, O ho, my File runaway, have I found 
you at laſt? I have been ſcampering all over the 
gardens for you ; for I was determined to find you, 
if you were above ground. But how could you be 
ſo cruel as to leave us?” h 

I turned round to him, and looked with a degree 
of contempt that I hoped would have quieted him : 
but he had not the ſenke to underſtand me; and, at- 
tempting to take my hand, he added, ** Such a de- 
mure-looking lady as you are, who'd have thought 
of your leading one ſuch a dance? - Come, now, 
don't be ſo coy ; only think what a trouble I have 
had in running after you !” 

«« The trouble, Sir,“ ſaid I, “ was of your own: 
choice, — not mine.” And I walked: round to the 
other ſide of Madame Duval. | 

Perhaps I was too proud but I could not en- 
dure that Sir Clement, whoſe eyes followed him 
with looks of the moſt ſurpriſed curioſity, ſhould: 
witneſs his unwelcome familiarity. 

Upon my removal he came up to me, and, in a 
low voice, ſaid, ** You are not, then, with the 
Mirvans ?” 

% No, Sir. ; 

« And, pray,—may I aſk, —have you left them 
long?“ 

« No, Sir.” 

« How unfortnnate Jam !—but yeſterday I ſent 
to acquaint the Captain I ſhould reach the Grove by 
to-morrow noon! However, I ſhall get away as fait 
as poſſible, Shall you be long in town?“ 

] believe not, Sir.” 

« And then, when you leave it, — which way 
will you allow me to aſk, which way you ſhall 
travel?” 

„Indeed, I don't know.“ 

« Not know !—But do you return to the. Mir- 
vans any more?“ 

46149 
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1 II can't tell, Sir.“ 


And then I addreſſed myſelf to Madame Duval, 
with ſuch a pretended earneſtneſs, that he was oblig- 
ed to be ſilent. 

As he cannot but obſerve the great change in my 
ſituation, which he knows not how to account for, 
there is ſomething in all theſe queſtions, and this un- 
reſtrained curioſity, that I did not expect from a 
man who, when he pleaſes, can be ſo well-bred as 


Sir Clement Willoughby. He ſeems diſpoſed to 


think, that the alteration in my companions autho- 
riſes an alteration in his manners, It is true, he 
has always treated me with uncommon freedom, but 
never before with ſo diſreſpectful an abruptneſs. 
This obſervation, which he has given me cauſe to 
make, of his changing with the tide, has ſunk him 
more in my opinion than any other part of his conduct. 

Yet I could almoſt have laughed when I looked 
at Mr. Smith, who no ſooner ſaw me addreſſed by 
Sir Clement, than, retreating aloof from the com- 
pany, he ſeemed to loſe at once all his happy ſelf- 
ſufficiency and conceit : looking now at the baronet, 
now at himſelf; ſurveying, with ſorrowful eyes, 
his dreſs ; ſtruck with his air, his geſtures, his eaſy 
gaiety; he gazed at him with envious admiration, 
and ſeemed himſelf, with conſcious inferiority, to 
ſhrink into nothing. 

Soon after, Mr. Brown running up to us, called 
out, “ La, what, i'n't Miſs Polly come yet?” 

„Come, faid Mr, Branghton ; © why, I thought 

ou went to fetch her yourſelf, didn't you ?” 

« Yes, but I couldn't find her ;—yet I dare ſay 
I've been over half the garden.“ 

„Half! but why did not you go over it all?“ 

« Why, ſo I will: but only I thought I'd juſt 
come and ſee if ſhe was here firſt ?” 

« But where's Tom ?” | 

« Why, I don't know; for he would not ſtay. 
with me all as ever I could ſay; for we met ſome 


young 
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young gentlemen of his acquaintance, and ſo he bid 
me, go and look myſelf; for he ſaid, ſays he, I 
can divert myſelf better another way, ſays he.“ 

This account being given, away again went this 
ſilly young man; and Mr. Branghton, extremely in- 
cenſed, ſaid he would go and ſee after them himſelf. 

« So, now,” cried Madame Duval, “he's gone 
too! why, at this rate, we ſhall have to wait for 
one or other of them all night!” 

Obſerving that Sir Clement ſeemed diſpoſed to 
renew his inquiries, I turned towards one of the 
paintings, and, pretending to be very much occu- 
pied in looking at it, aſked M. Du Bois ſome que- 
{tions concerning the figures. 

« O, Mon Dieu!” cried Madame Duval,“ don't 
aſk him; your beſt way is to aſk Mr. Smith, for 
he's been here the ofteneſt. Come, Mr. Smith, I 
dare ſay you can tell us all about them.” | 

« Why, yes, Ma'am, yes,” ſaid Mr. Smith; 
who, brightening up at this application, advanced 
towards us with an air of alſumed importance, 
which, however, fat very uneaſily upon him, and 
bogs to know what he ſhould explain firſt ; 
« For I have attended,” ſaid he, to all theſe 
paintings, and know every thing in them perfectly 
well; for I am rather fond of pictures, Ma'am ; 
and, really, I muſt ſay, I think a pretty picture is 
a - a very — is really a very — is ſomething very 
pretty — 

« So do ] too,“ ſaid Madame Duval ; “ but pray, 
now, Sir, tell us who that is meant for?“ pointing 
to a figure of Neptune. 

„That !—why, that, Ma'am, is. Lord bleſs me, 
I can't think how I come to be ſo ſtupid, but really 
I have forgot his name ;—and yet, I know it as 
well as my own too :—however, he's a General, 
Ma'am, they are all generals.” 

I ſaw Sir Clement bite his lips; and, indeed, ſo 
did I mine, | 

« Well,” 
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„Well,“ ſaid Madame Duval, „ it's the oddeſt 


dreſs for a general ever I ſee!” 

He ſeems ſo capital a figure,“ ſaid Sir Clement, 
to Mr. Smith, ** that I imagine he muſt be Gene- 
raliſſimo of the whole army.“ 

«« Yes, vir, yes,” anſwered Mr. Smith, reſpect- 
fully bowing, and highly delighted at being thus re- 
ferred to, ** you are perfectly right ;—but I cannot 
for my lite think of his name ;—perhaps, Sir, you- 
may remember it?“ 

% No, really,” replied Sir Clement, „ my ac- 
quaintance among the generals is not ſo extenſive.“ 

The ironical tone of voice in which Sir Clement: 
ſpoke entirely difconcerted Mr. Smith; who, again. 
retiring to an humble diſtance, ſeemed ſenſibly 
mortified at the failure of his attempt to-recover his 
conſequence. 

Soon after Mr. Branghton returned with his 
youngelt daughter, whom he had reſcued from a- 

arty of inſolent young men; but he had not yet 
oe able to find the eldeſt. Miſs Polly was really 
frightened, and declared the would never go into the 
dark walks again. Her father, leaving her with us, 
went in queſt ofther filter. 

While ſhe was relating her adventures, to which 
nobody liſtened more attentively than Sir Clement, 
we: ſaw Mr. Brown enter the room. O, la!“ 
cried Miſs Polly, „let me hide myſelf, and don't. 
tell him I'm come.” 

She then placed herſelf behind Madame Duval, 
in ſuch a manner that ſhe could not be ſeen. 

« So Mifs Polly is not come yet!“ ſaid the ſimple- 
ſwain: „well, I can't think where ſhe can be! 
T've been a looking, and Jooking, and looking all 
about, and I can't find her all I can do.” 


« Well, but, Mr. Brown,” ſaid Mr. Smith, 


« ſha'n't you go and look for the lady again?“ 
« Yes, Sir,” ſaid he, fitting down; but I muſt reſt 


me alittle bit firſt, You can't think how tired I 515 
x 64 
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« O fie, Mr. Brown, fie,” cried Mr. Smith, 

winking at us, „tired of looking for a lady! Go, 
o, for ſhame!” | 

« So I will, Sir, preſently; but you'd be tired 

too, if you'd walked ſo far: beſides, I think ſhe's 
one out of the garden, or. elſe I muſt have ſeen 
Lk or other of her.” | 

A he, he, he ! of the tittering Polly, now betrayed 
her, and ſo ended this ingenious little artifice. 

At laſt appeared Mr. Branghton and Miſs Biddy, 
who, with a face of mixed anger and confuſion, 
addreſſing herſelf to me, ſaid, “ So, Miſs, ſo you ran 
away from me! Well, ſee if I don't do as much by 
yu ſome day or other! But I thought how it would 

; you'd no mind to leave the gentlemen, though 
you'd run away from me.” 

I was ſo much ſurpriſed at this attack, that I 
could not anſwer her for very amazement ; and 
ſhe proceeded to tell us how ill ſhe had been 
uſed, and that two young men had been making 


her walk up and down the dark walks by abſolute 


force, and as faſt as ever they could tear. her along ; 
and many other particulars, which I will not tire 
you with relating. In concluſion, looking at Mr. 
Smith, ſhe, ſaid, ** But to be ſure, thought I, at leaſt - 
all the company will be looking for me; ſo I little 
expected to find you all here, talking as comfortab] 
as ever you can. However, I know I may aal 
my couſin for it!“ 

« If you mean me, Madam,” ſaid I, very much 
ſhocked, ** I am quite ignorant in what manner I 
can have been acceſſary to your diſtreſs.” 

« Why, by running away ſo. If you'd ſtaid with 
us, I'll anſwer for it Mr. Smith and M. Du Bois 
would have come to look for us; but I ſuppoſe they 
could not leave your ladyſhip.“ 

The folly and unreaſonableneſs of this ſpeech 
would admit of no anſwer. But what a ſcene was 
this for Sir Clement! his ſurpriſe was evident; and 
I muſt acknowledge my confuſion was equally great. 
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We had now to wait for young Branghton, who 
did not appear for ſome time; and during this in- 
terval it was with difficulty that I avoided Sir Cle- 
ment, who was on the rack of curioſity, and dying 
to ſpeak to me. 

hen, at laſt, the hopeful youth returned, a 
long and frightful quarrel enſued between him and 
his father, in which his ſiſters occaſionally joined, 
concerning his neglet; and he defended himſelf 


only by a brutal mirth, which he indulged at their 


expenſe 

Kiery one now ſeemed inclined to depart, —when, 
as uſual, a diſpute aroſe upon the way of our going, 
whether in a coach or a boat. After much debating, 
it was determined that we ſhould make two parties, 
one by the water and the other by land; for Ma- 
dame Duval declared ſhe would not, upon any ac- 
count, go into a boat at night. 

Sir Clement then ſaid, that if ſhe had no carriage 
in waiting, he ſhould be happy to ſee her and me 
ſafe home, as his was in readineſs. 

Fury ſtarted into her eyes, and paſſion inflamed 
every feature, as ſhe anſwered, “ Pardi, no—you 
may take care of yourſelf, if you pleaſe ; but as to 
me, I promiſe you I ſha'n't truſt myſelf with no ſuch 
perſon,” | - 

He pretended not to comprehend her meaning ; 

et, to wave a diſcuſſion, acquieſced in her refuſal. 
The coach-party fixed upon, conſiſted of Madame 
Duval, M. Du Bois, Miſs Branghton, and myſelf. 

I now began to rejoice, in private, that at leaſt 
our lodgings would be neither ſeen nor known by Sir 
Clement. We foon met with an hackney-coach, 
into which he handed me, and then took leave. 

Madame Duval having already given the coach- 
man her direction, he mounted 1 box, and we were 
Juſt driving off, when Sir Clement exclaimed, “By 


Heaven, this 1s the very coach I had in waiting for 
myſelf.” 


„This 
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«« This coach, your honour!” ſaid the man; no, 
that it i'n't.“ 

Sir Clement, however, ſwore that it was; and 
preſently, the man, begging his pardon, ſaid he had 
really forgotten that he was engaged. - 

I have no doubt but that this ſcheme occurred to 
him at the moment, and that he made ſome ſign 
to the coachman, which induced him to ſupport it : 
for there is not the leaſt probability that the accident 
really happened, as it is moſt likely his own chariot 
was in waiting. ; 

The man then opened the coach-door, and Sir 
Clement advancing to it, ſaid, “ don't believe 
there is another carriage to be had, or I would not 
incommode you; but as it may be diſagreeable to 
you to wait here any longer, I beg you will not 
get out, for you ſhall be ſet down before I am car- 
ried home, it you will be ſo good as to make a litile 
room. 

And ſo ſaying, in he jumped, and ſeated himſelf 
between M. Du Bois and me, while our aſtoniſhment 
at the whole tranſaction was too great for ſpeech. 
He then ordered the coachman to drive on, accord- 
ing to the directions he had already received. 

For the firſt ten minutes no one uttered a word; 
and then, Madame Duval, no longer able to con- 
tain herſelf, exclaimed, . Ma fr, if this isn't one 
of the impudenteſt things ever I ſee!” 

Sir Clement, regardleſs of this rebuke, attended 
only to me; however, I anſwered nothing he ſaid, 
when I could poſſibly avoid fo doing. Miſs Brangh- 
ton made ſeveral attempts to attract his notice, but 
in vain, for he would not take the trouble of paying 
her any regard. a 

Madame Duval, during the reſt of the ride, ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to M. Du Bois in French, and in 
that language exclaimed, with great Wehemence, 
againſt boldneſs and aſſurance. 

I was extremely glad when I thought our jour- 

ney 
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ney muſt be nearly at an end, for my ſituation was 
very uneaſy to me, as Sir Clement perpetually en- 
deavoured to take my hand. I looked out of the 


coach-window, to ſee if we were near home: Sir 


Clement, ſtooping over me, did the ſame; and then, 
in a voice of infinite wonder, called out, Where 
the d- is the man driving to? Why, we are in 
Broad St. Giles's!” 

, he's very right,” cried Madame Duval, . ſo 
never trouble your head about that; for I ſha'n't go 
by no directions of your's, I promiſe you.” 

When, at laſt, we ſtopped at an Heofier's in High 


Holborn, — Sir Clement ſaid nothing, but his eyes, 


I ſaw, were very buſily employed in viewing the 
place, and the ſituation of the houſe. "The coach, 
he ſaid, belonged to him, and therefore he inſiſted 
upon paying for it ; and then he took leave. M. Du 
Bois walked home with Miſs Brunghton, and Ma- 
dame Duval and I retired to our apartments. 

How diſagreeable an evening's adventure! not 
one of the party ſeemed ſatisfied, except Sir Clement, 
who was in high ſpirits: but Madame Duval was 
enraged at meeting with him ; Mr. Branghton, an- 
gry with his children; the frolic of the Miſs Brangh- 
tons had exceeded their plan, and ended in their own 
diſtreſs ; their brother was provoked that there had 
been no riot; Mr, Brown was tired, and Mr. Smith 
mortified. As to myſelf, I muſt acknowledge, no- 
thing could be more diſagreeable to me, than being 
ſeen by Sir Clement Willoughby with a party at 
once ſo vulgar in themſelves, and ſo familiar to me, 

And you, too, my dear Sir, will, I know, be ſorry 
that I have met him ; however, there is no appre- 
henſion of his viſiting here, as Madame Duval is. 
far too angry to admit him. 
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LETTER II. 


EvVELINA in Continuation. 
Holborn, June 18th. 


Mapau Duval roſe very late this morn- 
ing, and, at one o'clock, we had but juſt break- 
faited, when Miſs Branghton, her brother, Mr. Smith, 
and Monſieur Du Bois, called to inquire after our 
healths. 

This civility in young Branghton, I much ſuſ- 
pect, was merely the reſult of his father's com- 
mands; but his ſiſter and Mr. Smith, I ſoon found, 
had motives of their own. Scarce had they ſpoken 
to Madame Duval, when, advancing eagerly to me, 
« Pray, Ma'am,” ſaid Mr. Smith, „who was that 
gentleman ?”* _ 

« Pray, Couſin,” cried Miſs Branghton, “ was 
not he the ſame gentleman you ran away with that 
night at the opera ? f 

« Goodneſs! that he was,” ſaid young Brangh- 
ton; “ and, I declare, as ſoon as ever I ſaw him, 
I thought I knew his face.” 

« I'm ſure I'll defy you to forget him,” anſwered 
his filter, if once you had ſeen him: he is the fineſt 
4 Re I ever ſaw in my life; don't you think 

o, Mr. Smith?“ | 

« Why, you won't give the Lady time to ſpeak,” 

ſaid Mr. Smith. —©« Pray, Ma'am, what is the gen- 


tleman's name ?” 

« Willoughby, Sir.” 

«« Willoughby ! I think I have heard the name. 
Pray, Ma'am, is he. married?“ 

« Lord, no, that he is not,” cried Miſs Brangh- 
ton; „he looks too ſmart by a great deal for a mar- 
ried man. Pray, Couſin, how did you get acquainted 
with him?” : 

Pray, Miſs,” ſaid young Branghton, in the 
ſame breath, „what's his buſineſs ?” 

« Indeed 
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Indeed I don't know,” anſwered I. 

« Something very genteel, I dare ſay, added 
Miſs Branghton, “ becauſe he dreſles ſo tine.” 

It ought to be ſomething that brings in a good 
income,” ſaid Mr. Smith; © for I'm ſure he did 
not get that ſuit of clothes he had on under thirty 


or forty pounds; for I know the price of clothes 


pretty well :—Pray, Ma'am, can you tell me what 
e has a- year?“ 

« Don't talk no more about him,” cried Ma- 
dame Duval, „for I don't like to hear his name: 
I believe he's one of the worſt perſons in the world; 
for though I never did him no manner of harm, nor 
ſo much as hurt a hair of his head, I know he was 
an accomplice with that fellow, Captain Mirvan, 
to take away my life.“ | 

Every body but myſelf, now crowding around 
her for an explanation, a violent rapping at the 
ſtreet-door was unheard; and, without any pre- 
vious notice, in the midſt of her narration, Sir 
Clement Willoughby entered the room. They all 
ſtarted, and, with looks of guilty confuſion, as if 
they feared his reſentment for having liſtened to 
Madame Duval, they ſcrambled for chairs, and in 
a moment were all formally ſeated. 

Sir Clement, after a general bow, ſingling out 
Madame Duval, ſaid, with his uſual eaſineſs, 1 
have done miyſelf the honour of waiting on you, Ma- 
dam, to inquire if you have any commands to Howard 
Grove, whither I am going to-morrow morning.” 

Then, ſeeing the ſtorm that gathered in her eyes, 
before he allowed her time to anſwer, he addreſſed 
himſelf to me; And if you, Madam, have any 
with which you will honour me, I ſhall be happy to 
execute them,” 

« None at all, Sir.” 

« None!—not to Miſs Mirvan !—no meſſage! no 
letter!” 


© wrote to Miſs Mirvan yeſterday by the poſt. 
cc y 


« My application ſhould have been earlier, had 
I ſooner known your addreſs.” 

« Ma foi, cried Madame Duval, recovering from 
her ſurpriſe, « believe never nobody ſaw the like 
of this!” - | : 

« Of what, Madam!” cried the undaunted Sir 
Clement, turning quick towards her;“ I hope no 
one has offended you!“ 

« You don't hope no ſuch a thing!” cried ſhe, 
half choaked with paſlion, and riſing from her chair. 
This motion was followed by the reſt ; and, in a 
moment, cvery body ſtood up. 

Still Sir Clement was not abaſhed ; affecting to 
make a bow of acknowledgment to the company in 
general, he ſaid, Pray—I beg —Ladies,—Gentle- 
8 don't let me diſturb you, pray keep your 

- - Ly 

« Pray, Sir,” ſaid Miſs Branghton, moving a chair 
towards him, “ won't you fit down yourſelf ?” 

« You are extremely good, Ma'am :— rather than 
make any diſturbance—” 

And 10 ſaying, this ſtrange man ſeated himſelf, 
as did in an inſtant every body elſe, even Madame 
Duval herſelf, who, overpowered by his boldneſs, 
ſeemed too full for utterance, 

He then, and with as much compoſure as if he 
had been an expected gueſt, began to diſcourſe on 
the weather, its uncertainty, the heat of the public 
places in ſummer,—the emptineſs of the town, — 
and other ſuch common topics. 

Nobody, however, anſwered him; Mr. Smith 
ſeemed afraid, young Branghton aſhamed, M. Du 
Bois amazed, Madame Duval enraged, and myſelf 
determined not to interfere. All that he could ob- 
tain, was the notice of Miſs Branghton, whoſe nods, 
ſmiles, and attention, had ſome appearance of enter- 
ing into converſation with him. 

At length, growing tired, I ſuppoſe, of engaging 
every body's eyes, and nobody's tongue, addreſſing 

| himſelf 
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himſelf to Madame Duval and to me, he ſaid, « I 
regard mylelf as peculiarly unfortunate, Ladies, in 
having fixed upon a time for my viſit to Howard 
Grove, when you are abſent from it.” 

« So I ſuppole, Sir, ſo.I ſuppoſe,” cried Madame 
Duval, haſtily riſing, and the next moment as haſtily 
ſeating herſelf ;—** you'll be a wanting of ſomebody 
to make your game of, and ſo you may think to get 


me there again but, I promiſe you, Sir, you won't 


find it ſo ealy a matter to make me a fool: and 
beſides that,” _ her voice, “I've found you 
out, I aſſure you; ſo if ever you go to play your 
tricks upon me again, I'll make no more ado, but 
go directly to a juſtice of peace ; ſo, Sir, if you 
can't think of nothing but making people ride about 
the country at all hours of the night, juſt for your 
diverſion, why, you'll find I know ſome juſtices as 
well as Juſtice Tyrell.“ 

Sir Clement was evidently embarraſſed at this at- 
tack ; yet he affected a look of ſurpriſe, and pro- 
teſted he did not underſtand her meaning. 

« Well,” cried ſhe, „if I don't wonder where 
people can get ſuch impudence! if you'll ſay that, 
you'll ſay any thing: however, if you ſwear till 
you're black in the face, I ſha'n't believe you; for 
nobody ſha'n't perſuade me out of my ſenſes, that 
I'm reſolved.” 

« Doubtleſs not, Madam,” anſwered he with 
ſome heſitation ; “ and I hope you do not ſuſpect I 
ever had ſuch an intention; my reſpe& for you—” 

„O, Sir, you are vaſtly polite all of a ſudden ! 
but I know what it's all for ;—it's only for what you 
can get !—You could treat me like nobody at Howard 
Grove ;—but now you ſce I've a houſe of my own, 
you've a mind to wheedle yourſelf into it; but I 
fees your deſign, ſo you needn't trouble yourſelf to 
take no more trouble about that, for you ſhall never 
get nothing at my houſe, not ſo much as a diſh of 
rea :—ſo now, Sir, you ſce I can play you trick for 
trick.“ | 'T here 
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There was ſomething ſo extremely groſs in this 
Tpeech, that it even diſconcerted Sir Clement, who 
was too much confounded to make any anſwer, 

It was curious to obſerve the effect which his 
embarraſſment, added o the freedom with which 
Madame Duval addreſſed him, had upon the reſt 
of the company. Every one, who before ſeemed 
at a loſs how, or if at all, to occupy a chair, now 
filled it with the moſt eaſy compoſure: and Mr, 
Smith, whoſe countenance had exhibited the moſt 
ſtriking picture of mortified envy, now began to 
recover his uſual expreſſion of ſatisfied conceit. 
Young Branghton, too, who had been apparently 
awed by the preſence of ſo fine a gentleman, was 
again himſelf, rude and familiar ; while his mouth 
was wide diſtended into a broad grin, at hearing His 
aunt give the beau ſuch a trimming. 

Madame Duval, encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
looked around her with an air of triumph, and con- 
tinued her harangue. “ And fo, Sir, I ſuppoſe 
you thought to have had it all your own way, and 
to have comed here as often as you pleaſed, and 
to have got me to Howard Grove again on purpoſe 
to have ſerved me as you did before ; but you ſhall 
ſee I'm as cunning as you: ſo you may go and find 
ſomebody elſe to uſe in that manner, and to put 
your maſk on, and to make a fool of; for as to me, 
if you go to tell me your ſtories about the Tower 
again, for a month together, I'll never believe them 
no more: and I'll promiſe you, Sir, if you think 
1 like ſuch jokes, you'll find I'm no ſuch perſon.” 

« I ͤaſſure you, Ma'am, —upon my honour, —TI 
really don't comprehend—I fancy there is ſome 
miſunderſtanding ——” 

What, I ſuppoſe you'll tell me next you don't 
know nothing of the matter?“ / 

Not a word, upon my honour.” 

O, Sir Clement, thought I, is it thus you prize 
your honour ! | 

« Pardi,” 
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« Pardi, cried Madame Duval, „ this is the 
moſt provokingeſt part of all! why, you might as 
well tell me I don't know my own name.” 

« Here is certainly ſome miſtake; for I aſſure 


you, Ma'am—— 

« Don't aſſure me nothing,” cried Madame Du- 
val, raiſing her voice; I know what I'm ſaying, 
and ſo do you too; for did not you tell me all that 
about the Tower, and about M. Du Bois ?—why, 
M. Du Bois wasn't never there, nor nigh it, and 
ſo it was all your own invention.” 

« May there not be two perſons of the ſame 
name? the miſtake was but natural.” 

„ Don't tell me of no miſtake, for it was all on 
purpoſe: beſides, did not you come, all in a maſk, 
to the chariot-door, and help to get me put in that 
ditch ?—IT'll promiſe you, I've had the greateſt mind 
in the world to take the law of you ever ſince; 
and if ever you do as much again, ſo I will, I aſſure 

ou!“ 
N Here Miſs Branghton tittered, Mr. Smith ſmiled 
contemptuouſly, and young Branghton thruſt his 
handkerchief into his mouth to ſtop his laughter. 

The ſituation of Sir Clement, who ſaw all that 
paſſed, became now very awkward, even to himſelf, 
and he ſtammered very much in ſaying, “ Surely, 
Madam—ſurely you—you cannot do me the—the 
injuſtice to think—that I had any ſhare in the—the— 
the misfortune which—*" | 

« Ma foi, Sir,” cried Madame Duval, with in- 
creaſing paſſion, “ you'd beſt not ſtand talking to 
me at that rate: I know it was you; and if you 
ſtay there, a provoking me in ſuch a manner, I'll 
ſend for a conſtable this minute.“ 

Young Branghton, at theſe words, in ſpite of all 
his efforts, burſt into a loud laugh; nor could either 
his ſiſter or Mr. Smith, though with more modera- 
tion, forbear joining in his mirth. 

Sir Clement darted his eyes towards ham wich 

ooks 
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looks of the moſt angry contempt ; and then told 
Madame Duval, that he would not now detain her 
to make his vindication, but would wait on her 
ſome time when ſhe was alone. | 

« O Pardi, Sir,” cried ſhe, ** I don't deſire none 
of your company; and if you wasn't the moſt boldeſt 
perſon in the world, you would not dare look me in 
the face.” 

The ha, ha, ha's! and he, he, he's! grew more 
and more uncontrollable, as if the reſtraint, from 
which they had burſt, had added to their violence. 
Sir Clement could no longer endure being the object 
who excited them; and, having no anſwer ready 
for Madame Duval, he haſtily ſtalked towards Mr. 
Smith and young Branghton, and ſternly demanded 
what they laughed at? 

Struck by the air of importance which he aſſumed, 
and alarmed at the angry tone of his voice, their 
merriment ceaſed as inſtantaneouſly as if it had been 
directed by clock-work; and they ſtared fooliſhly, 
now at him, now at each other, without making 
any anſwer but a ſimple Nothing, Sir.“ 

&« O pour le coup,” cried Madame Duval, “ this 
is too much! Pray, Sir, what buſineſs have you to 
come here a ordering people that comes to ſee me. 
I ſuppoſe next nobody muſt langh but yourſelf !” 

« With me, Madam,” faid Sir Clement, bow- 
ing, „a lady may do any thing, and conſequently 
there is no liberty in which 1 ſhall not be happy to 
indulge you :—but it has never been my cuſtom to 
give the ſame licence to. gentlemen.” 

Then, advancing to me, who had ſat very quietly 
on a window during this ſcene, he ſaid, « Miſs An- 
ville, I may atleaſt acquaint our friends at Howard 
Grove that 1 had the honour of leaving you in good 
health.” And then, lowering his voice, he added, 
« For Heaven's ſake, my deareſt creature, who are 
theſe people? and how came you ſo ſtrangely 
ſituated?” | 

VOL. 11. C « I beg 
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] beg my reſpects to all the family, Sir,” an- 
ſwered I aloud ; “' and I hope you will find them 
well.” 

He looked at me reproachfully, but kiſſed my 
hand; and then, bowing to Madame Duval and 
Miſs Branghton, paſted haſtily by the men, and made 


his exit. 


I fancy he will not be very eager to repeat his vi- 


. fits; for I ſhould imagine he has rarely, if ever, been 


before in a ſituation ſo awkward and diſagreeable. 
Madame Duval has been all ſpirits and exultation 
ever ſince he went, and only wiſhes Captain Mirvan 
would call, that ſhe might do the ſame by him. Mr. 
Smith, upon hearing that he was a baronet, and 
ſeeing him drive off in a very beautiful chariot, de- 
clared that he would not have laughed upon any ac- 
count, had he known his rank; and regretted ex- 
tremely having miſſed ſuch an ee of mak- 
ing ſo gentee] an acquaintance. Young Branghton 
vowed, that, if he had known as much, he would 
have aſked for his cuſtom ; and his ſiſter has ſung his 
22 ever ſince, N ſhe — all along 
is look, 


am —_— — — ES 


LETTERERAUL 
EvELINA in Continuation. 


June 21. 


Tux laſt three evenings have paſſed tolera- 
bly quiet, for the Vauxhall adventures had given 
Madame Duval a ſurfeit of public places: home, 
however, ſoon growing tireſome, ſhe determined to- 
night, ſhe ſaid, to refieve her ennui by ſome amuſe- 
ment; and it was therefore ſettled, that we ſhould 
call upon the Branghtons at their houſe, and thence 
proceed to Marybone Gardens. 

But, before we reached Snow Hill, we were 
caught in a ſhower of rain: we hurried into the 


ſhop, 
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ſhop, where the firſt object 1 ſaw was Mr. Macart- 
ney, with a book in his hand, ſeated in the ſame cor- 
ner where I ſaw him laſt; but his looks were (till 
more wretched than before, his face yet thinner, and 
his eyes ſunk almoſt hollow into his head. He lifted 
them up as we entered, and I even thought that they 
emitted a gleam of joy: involuntarily I made to him 
my firſt courteſy ; he roſe and bowed with a preci- 
pitation that manifeſted ſurpriſe and confuſion, 

In a few minutes we were joined by all the family, 
except Mr. Smith, who fortunately was engaged. 

Had all the future proſperity of our lives depended 
upon the good or bad weather of this evening, it 
could not have been treated as a ſubje of greater 
importance. ** Sure never any thing was fo un- 
lucky!” -“ Lord, how provoking!” —*« It might 
rain for ever, if it would hold up now.” —Theſe, 
and ſuch expreſſions, with many anxious obſerva- 
tions upon the kennels, filled up all the converſation 
till the ſhower was over. 

And then a very warm debate aroſe, whether we 
ſhould purſue our plan, or defer it to ſome finer 
evening. The Miſs Branghtons were for the for- 
mer; their father was ſure it would rain again; 
Madame Duval, though ſhe deteſted returning home, 
yet dreaded the dampneſs of the gardens. 

M. Du Bois then propoſed going to the top of 
the houſe, to examine whether the clouds looked 
threatening or peaceable : Miſs Branghton ſtarting 
at this propoſal, ſaid they might go to Mr. Macart- 
ney's room if they would, but not to her's. 

This was enough for the brother; who, with a 
loud laugh, declared he would have ſome fun ; and 
immediately led the way, calling to us all to follow. 
His ſiſters both ran after, but no one elſe moved. 

In a few minutes young Branghton, coming half 
way down ſtairs, called out, “ Lord, why don't 
you all come? why, here's Poll's things all about 


the room!“ 
6 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Branghton then went; and Madame Duval, 
who cannot bear to be excluded from whatever is 
going forward, was handed up ſtairs by M. Du Bois. 

I heſitated a few moments whether or not to join 
them ; but, ſoon perceiving that Mr. Macartney 
had dropped his book, and that I engroſſed his whole 


attention, I prepared, from mere enibarraſſment, to 


follow them. 

As I went, I heard him move from his chair and 
walk {lowly after me. Believing that he wiſhed to 
ſpeak to me, and earneſtly defiring myſelf to know 
if, by your means, I could poſſibly be of any ſervice 
to him, I firſt ſlackened my pace, and then turned 
back. But, though I thus met him half-way, he 
ſeemed to want courage or reſolution to addreſs me; 
for, when he ſaw me returning, with a look ex- 
tremely diſordered, he retreated haſtily from me. 

Not knowing what I ought to do, I went to the 
ſtreet- door, where I ſtood ſome time, hoping he 
would be able to recover himſelf ; but, on the con- 
trary, his agitation increaſed every moment ; he 
walked up and down the room in a quick but un- 
{teady pace, ſeeming equally diſtreſſed and irreſolute 
and at length, with a deep ſigh, be flung himſelf 
into a chair. 

I was ſo much affected by the appearance of ſuch 
extreme anguiſh, that I could remain no longer in 
the room : I therefore glided by him, and went up 
ſtairs ; but, ere I had gone five ſteps, he precipitate- 
ly followed me, and, in a broken voice, called out, 
« Madam!—for Heaven's ſake—” 

He ſtopped ; but I inſtantly deſcended, reſtraining, 
as well as I was able, the fullneſs of my own con- 
cern. I waited ſome time, in painful expectation, 
for his ſpeaking: all that T had heard of his poverty 
occurring to me, I was upon the point of preſenting 
him my purſe; but the fear of miſtaking or offend- 
ing him, deterred me. Finding, however, that he 
continued ſilent, I ventured to ſay, “ Did you—dir, 
wiſh to ſpeak to me:?“ | 

| « I did,” 
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« did,“ cried he with quickneſs, © but now 
1 cannot !|—” 

« Perhaps, Sir, another time,—perhaps if you 
recollect yourſelf ——** 

Another time!” repeated he mournfully ; “ alas! 
J look not forward but to miſery and deſpair!“ 

O, Sir,” cried I extremely thocked, * yon mult 
not talk thus !—if you forſake yourſelf, how can you 
EX | FR 

— « Tell me, tell me,” cried he with 
eagerneſs, who you are?—whence you come?—and 
by what ſtrange means you ſeem to be arbitreſs and 
ruler of the deſtiny of ſuch a wretch as I am?” 

« Would to Heaven, cried I, „I could ſerve 
you!“ 

« You can!“ 

And how? Pray, tell me how?“ 

. « To tell you is death to me! yet I w:ll tell you, 
I have a right to your afliſtance,—you have de- 
prived me of the only reſource to which I could ap- 
ply, —and therefore—” 

„Pray, pray ſpeak,” cried I, putting my hand 
into my pocket; ** they will be down ſtairs in a 
moment!“ 

Iwill, Madam, —Can you— will you—T think 
you will !—may I then“ he ſtopped and pauſed; 
« ſay, will you”—then ſuddenly turning from me, 
Great Heaven, I cannot ſpeak !” and he went 
back to the ſhop. . 

I now put my purſe in my hand, and following 
him, ſaid, “If, indeed, Sir, I can aſſiſt you, why 
ſhould you deny me fo great a ſatisfaction? Will 
you permit me to— 

I dared not go on; but with a countenance very 
much ſoftened, he approached me, and ſaid “ Your 
voice, Madam, is the voice of compaſſion !—ſuch a 
voice as theſe ears have long been ſtrangers to!” 

Juſt then young Branghton called out vehe- 
mently to me to come up ſtairs. I ſeized the op- 


portunity 
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portunity of haſtening away: and therefore ſaying.. 
Heaven, Sir, protect and comfort you!” T let 
fall my purſe upon the ground, not daring to pre- 
fent it to him, and ran up ſtairs with the utmoſt 
ſwiftneſs. | 

Too well do I know you, my ever honoured Sir, 
to fear your diſpleaſure for this action: I mult, 
however, aſſure you I ſhall need no freſh ſupply dur- 
ing my [tay in town, as I am at little expenſe, and 
hope ſoon to return to Howard Grove. 

Rs did I ſay! when not a fortnight is yet ex- 
pired of the long and tedious month I mult linger 
out here! 

I had many witticiſms to endure from the Brangh- 
tons, upon account of my ſtaying ſo long with the 
Scotch mope, as they call him; but I attended to: 
them very little, for my whole heart was filled with 
pity and concern. I was very glad to find the Mary- 
bone ſcheme was deferred, another ſhower of rain 
having put a ſtop to the diſſenſion upon this ſubject; 
the reſt of the evening was employed in moſt violent 
quarrelling between Miſs Polly and her brother, on. 
account of the diſcovery made by the latter of the 
ſtate of her apartment. 

We came home early; and I have ſtolen from Ma- 
dame Duval and M. Du Bois, who is here for ever, 
to write to my beſt friend. 

I am moſt ſincerely rejoiced, that this oppor- 
tunity has offered for my contributing 'what little 
relief was in my power to this 7 y man ; and F 
hope it will be ſufficient to enable him to pay his 
debts to this pitileſs family. 


| LETTER IV, 
Mr. VIILLARS to EVELINA, 
Berry Hill. 


DiseLEAsURE? my Evelina !—you have but 


done your duty ; you have but ſhown that humanity 
; with- 
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without which I ſhould bluſh to own my child, It 
is mine, however, to ſee that your generoſity be not 
repr fled by your ſuffering from indulging it; I re- 
mit to you, therefore, not merely a token of my 
approbation, but an acknowledgment of my deſire 
to participate in your Charity. 

) my child, were my fortune equal ta my con- 
frdence in thy benevolence, with what tranſport 
ſhould I, through thy means, devote it to the relief 
of indigent virtue! yet let us not repine at the limi- 
tation of our power; for while our bounty is pro- 
portioned to our ability, the difference of the greater 
or leſs donation can weigh but little in the ſcale of 
Juſtice, ES 

In reading your account of the miſguided man, 
whoſe miſery has ſo largely excited your compat- 
fion, I am led to apprehend, that his unhapp 
fituation is leſs the effect of misfortune than of miſ- 
conduct. If he is reduced to that ſtate of poverty 
repreſented by the Branghtons, he ſhould endeavour, 
by activity and induſtry, to retrieve his affairs, and 
not paſs his time in idle reading in the very ſhop of 
his creditor, 

The piſtol ſcene made me ſhudder : the courage 
with which you purſued this deſperate man, at once 
delighted and terrified me. Pe ever thus, my deareſt 
Eveli na, dauntleſs in the cauſe of diſtreſs! let no 
weak fears, no timid doubts, deter you from the 
exertion of your duty, according to the ſulleſt ſenſe 
of it that Nature has implanted in your mind. 
Though gentleneſs and modeſty are the peculiar at- 
tributes of your ſex, yet fortitude and firmneſs, 
when occaſion demands them, are virtues as noble 
and as becoming in women as in men: the right 
line of conduct is the ſame for both ſexes, though 
the manner in which it is purſued may ſomewhat 
vary, and be accommodated to the ſtrength or weak- 
neſs of the different travellers. 

There is, however, ſomething ſo myſterious in 
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all you have yet ſeen or heard of this wretched 
man, that I am unwilling to ſtamp a bad impreſ- 
ſton. of his character upon ſo ſlight and partial a 
knowledge of it. Where any thing is doubtful, 
the ties of ſociety, and the laws of humanity, claim 
a favourable interpretation; but remember, iny dear 
child, that thoſe of diſcretion have an equal claim 
to your regard. 

As to Sir Clement Willoughby, I know not how 
to expreſs my indignation at his conduct. Inſolence 
ſo inſufferable, and the implication of ſuſpicions ſo 
ſhocking, irritate me to a degree of wrath, which I 
hardly thought my almoſt worn-out paſſions were 
capable of again experiencing. You mult converſe 
with him no more : he imagines, from the pliability 
of your temper, that he may offend you with im- 
punity ; but his behaviour juſtifies, nay, calls for your 
avowed reſentment : do not, therefore, heſitate in 
forbidding him your ſight. / 

The Branghtons, Mr. Smith, and young Brown, 
however ill-bred and diſagreeable, are objects too 
contemptible for ſerious diſpleaſure: = I grieve 
much that my Evelina ſhould be expoſed to their 
rudeneſs and impertinence. 

The very day that this tedious month expires, I 
ſhall ſend Mrs. Clinton to town, who will accom- 
pany you to Howard Grove. Your ſtay there will, 
I hope, be ſhort; for I feel daily an increaſing im- 
patience to fold my beloved child to my boſom! 

ARTHUR VILLARS, 


—— — ͤ ww⅛ 


LETTER V. 


EvELINA to the Rev. Mr. VILLARSò. 
| Holborn, June 27. 
I nave juſt received, my deareſt Sir, your 


kind preſent, and ſtill kinder letter. Surely never 


had orphan ſo little to regret as your grateful . 
ina! 
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lina! Though motherleſs, though worſe than fa- 
therleſs, bereft from infancy of the two firſt and 
greateſt bleſſings of life, never has ſhe had cauſe to 
deplore their loſs ; never has ſhe felt the omiſſion of 
a parent's tenderneſs, care or indulgence ; never, 
but from ſorrow for them, had reaſon to grieve at 
the ſeparation! Moſt thankfully do I receive the 
token of your approbation, and moſt ſtudiouſly 
will I endeavour ſo to diſpoſe of it, as may merit 
your. generous confidence in my conduct. | 

Your doubts concerning Mr. Macartney give me 
ſome uneaſineſs. Indeed, Sir, he has not the ap- 

arance of a man whoſe ſorrows are the effect of 
guilt, But I hope, before I leave town, to be bet- 
ter acquainted with his ſituation, and enabled, with 
more certainty of his worth, to recommend him to 
your favour.. 

I am very willing to relinquiſh: all -acquaintance 
with Sir Clement Willoughby, as far as it may 
depend upon myſelf ſo to do; but, indeed, I know 
not how I ſhould be able to abſolutely forbid him my 

oht. 

Miſs Mirvan, in her laſt letter, informs me that 
he is now. at. Howard Grove, where he continues 
in high favour with the Captain, and is the life 
and ſpirit of the houſe. My time, ſince I: wrote 
laſt, has palled very quietly ; . Madame Duval hav- 
ing been kept- at home by a bad cold, and the. 
Branghtons by bad weather. The young man, in- 
deed, has called two or three times; and his be- 
haviour, though equally abſurd, is more unaccount- 
able than ever: he ſpeaks very little, takes hardly. 
any notice of Madame Duval, and- never. looks at. 
me without a broad grin. Sometimes he approaches 
me, as if with intention to communicate intelligence. 
of importance; and then ſuddenly ſtopping thort, 
laughs rudely in my face. | 

O how: happy ſhall I be, when the worthy Mrs. 


Clinton arrives! 
Yeſterday 
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Yeſterday morning, Mr. Smith called, to acquaint 
us, that the Hampſtead aſſembly was to be held that 
evening; and then he preſented Madame Duval 
with one ticket, and brought another to me. I 
thanked him for his intended civility, but told him I 
was ſurpriſed he had ſo ſoon forgotten my hav- 
ing already declined going to the ball. 

„Lord, Ma'am,” cried he, how ſhould I ſup- 
poſe you was in earneſt? come, come, don't be 
croſs ; here's your Grandmama ready to take care 
of you, ſo you can have no fair objection, for ſhe'll 
ſee that I don't run away with you. Beſides, 
Ma'am, I got the tickets on purpoſe.” 

« If you were determined, Sir,” faid I, *in mak- 
ing me this offer, to allow me no choice of refuſal 
or acceptance, I muſt think myſelf leſs obliged to 
your intention than I was willing to do.“ 

« Dear Ma'am,” cried he, “you're fo ſmart, there 
is no ſpeaking to you indeed you are monſtrous 
ſmart, Ma'am ! but come, your Grandmama ſhall 
aſk you, and then I know you'll not be ſo cruel.” 

Madame Duval was very ready to interfere ; ſhe 
deſired me to make no further oppoſition, ſaid ſhe 
ſhould go herſelf, and inſiſted upon my accom- 
panying her. It was in vain that I remonſtrated ; 

only incurred her anger : and Mr. Smith, having 
given-both the tickets to Madame Duval with an air 
of triumph, ſaid he ſhould call early in the evening; 
and took leave. 

I was much chagrined at being thus compelled to 
owe even the ſhadow of an obligation to ſo forward 
a young man ; but I determined that nothing ſhould 

revail upon me to dance with him, however my 
refuſal might give offence, 

In the afternoon, when he returned, it was evi- 
dent that he purpoſed to both charm and aſtoniſh 
me by his appearance: he was dreſſed in a very 
ſhowy manner, but without any taſte 3 and the 

inclegant 
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inelegant ſmartneſs of his air and deportment, his 


viſible ſtruggle againſt education to put on the fine 
gentleman, added to his frequent conſcious | ary 


at- a dreſs to which he was but little accuſtomed, 
very effectually deſtroyed his aim of figuring, and 
rendered all his efforts uſeleſs. 

During tea entered Miſs Branghton and her- 
brother. I was ſorrow to obſerve-the conſternation: 
of the former, when ſhe perceived Mr. Smith. I had 
intended applying to her for advice upon this occa- 
ſion, but had been always deterred by her diſagreeable 
abruptneſs. Having caſt her eyes ſeveral times from 
Mr. Smith to me, with manifeſt diſpleaſure, ſhe 
ſcated herſelf ſullenly in the window, ſcarce anſwer- 
ing Madame Duval's inquiries ; and when I ſpoke 
to her, turning abſolutely away from me. 

Mr. Smith, delighted at this mark of his import- 
ance, ſat indolently quiet on his chair, endeavour- 
ing by his looks rather to diſplay, than to conceal,, 
his inward ſatisfaction. 

«« Good gracious !” cried young Branghton, © why,. 
you're all as fine as five-pence! Why, where are 
you going?“ 

«To the Hampſtead ball,” anſwered Mr. Smith; 

„To a ball!” cried he, Why, what, is Aunt 
ar, oe ball? Ha, ha, ha!” | 

« Yes, to be ſure,” cried Madame Duval; I. 
don't know nothing need hinder me.“ 

„And pray, Aunt, will you dance too?“ 

Perhaps I may; but ſuppoſe, Sir, that's none 
of your buſineſs, whether I do or not.” 

© Lord! well, I ſhould like to go! L ſhould like 
to ſee Aunt dance, of all things!. But the joke is, I. 
don't believe ſhe'll get ever a partner.“ 

« You're the moſt rudeſt boy ever I ſee,” cried 
Madame Duval angrily : „ but, I.-promiſe you, I'll | 
tell your father what you ſay, ſor I've no notion of. 
ſuch vulgarneſs.“ 

„Why, Lord, Aunt, what are you ſo angry for? 


there's 
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there's no ſpeaking a word, but you fly into a paſ- 
ſion: you're as bad as Biddy or Poll for that, ſor 
you're always a ſcolding.“ 

«« I deſire, Tom,“ cried Miſs Branghton, you'd 
ſpeak for yourſelf, and not make ſo free with my 
name.. | 

There, now, ſhe's up! there's nothing but 
quarrelling with the women: it's my belief they like 
it better than victuals and drink.” 

« Fie, Tom,“ cried Mr. Smith, © you never re- 
member your manners before the ladies: I'm ſure 
you never heard me ſpeak fo rude to them.” 

« Why, Lord, you are a beau ; but that's nothing 
to me. So, if you've a mind, you may be ſo polite as 
to dance with Aunt yourſelf.” Then, with a loud 
laugh, he declared it would be good fun to ſee them. 

« Let it be never ſo good, or never ſo bad,” cried 
Madame Duval, you wo'n't ſee nothing of it, I pro- 
miſe you; ſo pray don't let me hear no more of ſuch, 
vulgar pieces of fun; for, I aſſure you, I don't like 
it. And as to my dancing with Mr. Smith, you may 
ſee wonderfuller things than that any day in the week.” 

« Why, as to that, Ma'am,” ſaid Mr. Smith, 
looking much ſurpriſed, «I always thought you in- 
tended to play at cards, and ſo I thought to dance 
with the young lady.” 

I gladly ſeized this opportunity to make my de- 
claration, that I ſhould not dance at all. 

Not dance at all!” repeated Miſs Branghton ; 
« yes, that's a likely matter truly, when people go 
to balls.” 

„ wiſh ſhe mayn't,” ſaid the brother; “ cauſe 
then Mr. Smith will have nobody but Aunt for 
partner. Lord, how mad he'll be!“ | 

« Q, as to that,” ſaid Mr. Smith, I don't at: 
all fear prevailing with the young lady, if once I get 
her to the room.” | 

« Indeed, Sir,” cried I, much offended by his 
gOnceit “ you are miſtaken; and therefore ,F beg 
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leave to undeceive you, as you may be aſſured my 
reſolution will not alter.“ 

Then, pray, Miſs, if it is not impertinent,” cried 
Miſs Branghton ſneeringly, „what do you go for?” 

« Merely. and ſolely,” anſwered I, „to comply 
with the requeſt of Madame Duval.“ 

« Miſs,” cried young Branghton, „“ Bid only 
Wiſhes it was ſhe, for-ſhe has caſt a ſheep's eye at: 
Mr. Smith this long while.” | 

« Tom,” cried the ſiſter, riſing, * I've the great- 
eſt mind in the world to box. your ears! How dare 
you = ſuch a 8 me ?” 

« No, hang it, Fom, no, that's wrong,” ſaid 
Mr. Smith, ſimpering; „it is indeed, to tell the 
lady's ſecrets. But never mind him, Miſs Biddy, 
for I won't believe him.” 

« Why, I know Bid would pe her ears to go,” 
returned the brother; “but only Mr. Smith likes 
Miſs beſt, —ſo does every body elſe.” 

While the ſiſter gave him a very angry anſwer, 
Mr. Smith ſaid to me in a low voice, Why now, 
Ma'am, how can you be ſo cruel as to be ſo much 
handſomer than your couſins? Nobody can look at 
them when you are by.” 

« Miſs,” cried, young Branghton, “whatever he 
ſays to you don't mind him, for he means no good; 
I'll give you my word for it, he'll never marry you; 
for he has told me again and again, he'll never 
marry as long as he lives ; beſides, if he'd any mind 
to be married, there's Bid would have had him long 
ago, and thanked him too.“ 

Come, come, Tom, don't tell ſecrets; you'll 
make the ladies afraid of me: but I afſure you,” 
lowering his voice, „if I did marry, it ſhould be 
your. couſin.” |: 
Sbould be did you ever, my dear Sir, hear 
ſuch unauthoriſed freedom? J looked at him with a 
contempt I did not wiſh to repreſs, and walked to 
the other end of the room. 


Very 
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Very ſoon after Mr. Smith ſent for a hackney- 
coach, When I would have taken leave of Miſs 
Branghton, ſhe turned angrily from me, without 
making any anfwer. She n perhaps, that I 
have rather ſought, than endeavoured to avoid, the 
notice and civilities of this conceited young man. 

The ball was at the long room at Hampſtead. 

This room ſeems very well named, for I believe 
it would be difficult to find any other epithet which 
1 might with propriety diſtinguiſh it, as it is without 
7 ornament, elegance, or any ſort of ſingularity, and: 
1 merely to be marked by its length. 

Lwas ſaved from the importunities of Mr. Smith 
| the beginning of the evening, by. Madame Duyal's: 
Me declaring her intention to dance the two firſt dances 
$3 with him herſelf, Mr. Smith's chagrin was very 
; evident ;. but as ſhe paid no regard to it, he was ne- 
ceſſitated to lead her out. | 

I was, however, by no means pleaſed, when ſhe 
ſaid ſhe was determined to dance a minuet. In- 
deed, I was quite aſtoniſhed, not having had the 
leaſt idea, ſhè would have conſented to, much leſs- 
propoſed, ſuch an exhibition of her perſon. She had: 
ſome trouble to make her intentions known, as Mr.. 
Smith was rather averſe to ſpeaking with the maſter 
1 of the ceremonics. HE 
. During this. minuet, how much did I: rejoice in- 
being ſurrounded only. with ſtrangers! She danced 
in a ſtyle ſo uncommon ; her age, her ſhowy dreſs, 
and an unuſual quantity of rouge, drew upon her 
the eyes, and I fear the deriſion, of the whole com- 
pany. Who ſhe danced with, I know not; but Mr, 
Smith was ſo ill-bred as to laugh at her very openly,, 
and to ſpeak of her with as much ridicule as was in 
his power. But I would neither look at, nor liſten. 
to him, nor would I ſuffer him to proceed: with a 
5 ſpeech, which he began, expreſſive of his vexation. . 

at being forced to dance with her. I told him, very 


| gravely, that complaints upon ſuch a ſubject might, 
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with leſs impropriety, be made to every perſon in 
the room than to me. 

When ſhe returned to us, ſhe diſtreſſed me very 
much, by aſking what I thought of her minuet. 
I ſpoke as civilly as I could ; but the. coldneſs of 
my coinpliment evidently difappointed her. She 
then called upon Mr. Smith to ſecure a good place 
among the country-dancers; and away they went, 
though not before he had taken the liberty to fay to 
me in a low voice, “ proteſt to you, Ma'am, I 
ſhall be quite out of countenance, if any of my ac- 
quaintance ſhould ſee me dancing with the old lady!“ 

For a few moments I very much rejoiced at 
being relieved from this troubleſome man ; but 
ſcarce had I time to congratulate myſelf, before L 
was accoſted by another, who begged the favour of 
hopping a dance with me. 5 

told him that I ſhould not dance at all; but he 
thought proper to importune me, very freely, not 
to be ſo . and I: was obliged to aſſume no 
little haughtineſs before I could ſatisfy him I was 
ferious. | 

After this, I was addreſſed much in the ſame 
manner by ſeveral other young men ;. of whom 
the appearance and language were equally inele- 
gant and low-bred : ſo that I ſoon found my ſitua- 
tion was both diſagreeable and improper ; ſince, as 
I was quite alone, I fear I muſt ſeem rather to in- 
vite than to forbid, the offers and notice I received : 
and yet ſo great was my apprehenſion of this in- 
terpretation, that I am ſure, my dear Sir, you 
would have laughed had you ſeen how proudly grave 
I appeared. in 

| knew not whether to be glad or ſorry, when 
Madame Duval and Mr. Smith returned. The 
latter inſtantly renewed his tireſome entreaties, 
and Madame Duval ſaid ſhe would go to the card- 
table; and as ſoon as ſhe was accommodated, ſhe 
deſired us to join the dancers. 

I will 
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L. will not trouble you with the arguments 
which followed. Mr. Smith teaſed me till I was 
weary of reſiſtance ; and I ſhould at laſt have been 
obliged to ſubmit, had I not fortunately recollected 
the affair of Mr. Lovel, and told my perſecutor, that 
it was impoſſible I ſhould dance with him, even if 
I wiſhed it, as I had refuſed ſeveral perſons in his 
abſence. | 

He was not contented with being extremely 
chagrined ; but took the liberty, openly and warm- 
ly, to expoſtulate with. me upon not having ſaid I. 
was engaged.. | 

The total diſregard with which, involuntarily, I 
heard him, made him ſoon change the oy In 
truth, I had no power to attend to him; for all my 
thoughts were occupied in re-tracing the tranſac- 
tions of the two former balls at which I had been 
preſent. The party—the converſation—the com- 
pany—O how great the contraſt! 

In a ſhort time, however, he contrived to draw 
my, attention to himſelf, by his extreme imperti- 
nence; for he choſe to expreſs what he called his 
admiration of me, in terms ſo open and familiar, 
that he forced me to expreſs my diſpleaſure with 
equal plainneſs. 

But how was I ſurpriſed, when I found he had 
the temerity—what elſe can I. call it: — to impute. 
my reſentment to doubts of his honour : for he ſaid, 
«« My dear Ma'am, you muſt be a little patient ; 
I aſſure you I have no bad deſigns, I have not 
upon my word; but, really, there is no reſolving 
upon ſuch a thing as matrimony all at once; what 
with the loſs of one's liberty, and what with the 


' Tidicule of all. one's acquaintance,—I aſſure you, 


Ma'am, you ars the firſt lady. who ever made me 


even demur upon this ſubject ; for, after all, my, 


dear Ma'am, marriage is the devil!“ 
« Your opinion, Sir,” anſwered I,“ of either the 


married or the ſingle life, can be of no manner of 
con- 
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eonſequence to me; and therefore I would by no 
means trouble you to diſcuſs their different merits.” 

„Why, really, Ma'am, as to your being a little 
out of ſorts, I muſt own I can't wonder at it; for, 
to be ſure, marriage is all in all with the ladies; 
but with us, gentlemen, it's quite another thing ! 
Now only put yourſelf in my place ;—ſuppoſe you 
had ſuch a large acquaintance of gentlemen as I 
have,—and that you had always been uſed to ap- 
pear a little—a little ſmart among them, why 
now, how ſhould you like to let yourſelf down all 
at once into a married man:?“ 

J could not tell what to anſwer ; ſo much con- 
ceit, and ſo much ignorance, both aſtoniſhed and 
ſilenced me. 

« | aſſure you, Ma'am,” added he, “ there is 
not only Mifs Biddy, though I ſhould have 
ſcorned' to mention her, if her brother had nor 
blab'd, for I am quite particular in keeping ladies 
ſecrets; —but there are a great many other ladies 
that have been propofed to me; — but I never 
thought twice of any of them, that is, not in a ſerious 
way: — ſo you may very well be proud,” offering to 
take my hand; ** for I aſſure you, there is nobody 
ſo likely to catch me at laſt as yourſelf.” | 

« Sir,” cried I, drawing myſelf back as haugh- 
tily as I could, “ you are totally miſtaken, if you 
imagine you have given me any pride I felt not 
before, by this converſation ; on the contrary, 
you muſt allow me to tell you, I find it too humi- 
lating to bear with it any longer.“ 

I then placed myſelf behind the chair of Ma- 
dame Duval ; who, when ſhe heard of the part- 
ners I had refuſed, pitied my ignorance of the 
world, but no longer inſiſted upon my dancing. 

Indeed, the extreme vanity of this man makes 
me exert a ſpirit which I did not, till now, know 
that I poſſeſſed : but I cannot endure that he ſhould 
think me at his diſpoſal. | 


The 
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The reſt of the evening paſſed very quietly, as 
Mr. Smith did not again attempt ſpeaking to me; 


except, indeed, after we had left the room, and 


while Madame Duval was feating herſelf in the 
coach, he ſaid, in a voice of pique, ** Next time I 


take the trouble to get any tickets for a young lady, 


I'll make a bargain beforehand, that ſhe ſha'n't turn 
me over to her grandmother.” 


We came home! very ſafe ; and thus ended this 


fo long projected and moſt difagreeable affair. 


LETTER VI. 


Evelina in Continuation, 


I ave juſt received a moſt affecting letter 
from Mr. Macartney. I will incltofe it, my dear 
Sir, for your peruſal, More than ever have I cauſe 
to rejoice that I was able to aſſiſt him. 


Mr. Macartney ta Miſs Anville. 
Madam, 

IMPRESSED with the deepeſt, the moſt heartfelt 
fenſe of the exalted humanity with which you have 
reſcued from deſtruction an unhappy ſtranger, allow 
me, with the humbleſt gratitude, to offer you my 
fervent acknowledgments, and to implore your par- 
don for the terror I have cauſed you. 

You bid me, Madam, live : I have now, indeed, 
a motive for life, ſince I ſhould not willingly quit 
the world, while I withhold from the needy and 
diſtreſſed any ſhare of that charity. which a diſpo- 
fition ſo noble would otherwiſe beſtow upon them. 

The benevolence with which you have intereſted 
yourſelf in my affairs, induces me to ſuppoſe you 
would wiſh to be acquainted with the cauſe of that 


de ſperation from which you ſnatched me, and the 


particulars of that miſery of which you have ſo 
wonder- 
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wonderfully been a witneſs. Yet, as this expla- 
nation will require that I ſhould divulge ſecrets of 
a nature the moſt delicate, I muſt intreat you to 
regard them as ſecret, even though I forbear to 
mention the names. of the parties concerned. 

I was brought up in Scotland, though my mo- 
ther, who had the ſole care of me, was an Engliſh- 
woman, and had not one relation in that country. 
She devoted to me her whole time. The retire- 
ment in which we lived, and the diſtance from. 
our natural friends, ſhe often told me, were the 
efft ct of an unconquerable melancholy with which 
ſhe was ſeized upon the ſudden. Joſs of my father, 
ſome time before I was born. 

At Aberdeen, where I finiſhed my education, F 
formed a friendſhip with a young man of fortune, 
which I conſidered as the chief happineſs of my 
life: —but, when he. quitted his ſtudies, I con- 
ſidered it as my chief misfortune; for he imme- 
diately prepared, by direction of his friends, to 
make the tour of Europe. As F was deſigned for 
the church, and had no. proſpe& even of main- 
tenance but from my own induſtry, I ſcarce dared 
permit even a wiſh of accompanying him. It is 
true, he would joyfully have borne my expenſes: 
but my affection was as free from meanneſs as his 
own; and I made a determination the moſt fo- 
lemn, never to leſſen its dignity by ſubmitting to. 
pecuniary obligations. | 

We correſponded with great regularity, and the 
moſt unbounded confidence, for the ſpace of two 
years, when he arrived at Lyons in his way home. 

He wrote me thence the moſt preſſing invitation 
to meet him at Paris, where he intended to remain 
fome time. My deſire to comply with his requeſt, 
and ſhorten our abſence, was ſo earneſt, that my 
mother, too indulgent to control me, lent me what 
aſſiſtance was in her power, and, in. an ill-fated: 
moment, I ſet out for that capital. | 

My 
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My meeting with this dear friend was the hap» 
pieſt event of my life: he introduced me to all his 
acquaintance ; and ſo quickly did time ſeem to pals 
at that delightful period, that the fix weeks I had 
allotted for my ſtay were gone, ere F was ſenſible 
J had miſſed ſo many days. But I muſt now own, 
that the company of my friend was not the ſole 
ſubject of my felicity : I became acquainted with a 
young lady, daughter of an Engliſhman of diſtinc- 
tion, with whom I formed an attachment, which I 
have a thouſand times vowed, a thouſand times ſin- 
cerely thought, would be laſting as my life. She had 
but juſt quitted a convent, in which ſhe had been 
placed when a child ; and though Englith by birth, 
ſhe could ſcarcely ſpeak her native language. Her per- 
fon and diſpoſition were equally engaging ; but chiel!y 
T adored her for the greatneſs of the expectations 
which, for my ſake, ſhe was willing to reſign. 

Wlen the time for my reſidence at Paris ex- 

ired, I was almoſt diſtracted at the idea of quitting 

er; yet I had not the courage to make our at- 
tachment known to her father, who might reaſon- 
ably form for her ſuch views as would make him 
reject, with a contempt which I could not bear to 
think of, ſuch an offer as mine. Yet I had free 
acceſs to the houſe, where the ſeemed to be left al- 
moſt wholly to the guidance of an old ſervant, who 
was my faſt friend. 

But, to be brief, the ſudden and unexpected re- 
turn of her father one fatal afternoon, proved the 
beginning of the miſery which has ever ſince do- 
voured me. I doubt not but he had liſtened to our 
converſation ; for he darted into the room with the 
rage of a madman. Heavens! what a ſcene fol- 
lowed!/—what abuſwe language did the ſhame of 
a clandeſtine affair, and the conſcionſneſs of acting 
ul, induce me to brook ! At length, however, his 
fury exceeded my patience, —he called me a beg- 
garly,, cowardly. Scotchman. Fired at the hay I 
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drew my ſword; he, with equal alertneſs drew his; 
for he was not an old man, but, on the contrary 
ſtrong and able as myſelf, In vain his daughter 
pleaded ;—in vain did I, repentant of my anger, re- 
treat — his reproaches continued; myſelf, my 
country, were loaded with anfamy, till, no longer 
conſtraining my rage, —we fought, and he fell! 

At that moment I could almoſt have deſtroyed 
myſelf!» The young lady fainted with terror; the 
old ſervant, drawn to us by the noiſe of the ſcuffle, 
entreated me to eſcape, and promiſed to bring in- 
telligence of what ſhould paſs to my apartment. 
The diſturbance which I heard raiſed in the houſe 
obliged me to comply; and, in a ſtate of mind in- 
conceivably wretched, I tore myſelf away. 

My friend, whom I found at home, ſoon diſco- 
- vered the whole affair. It was near midnight be- 
fore the woman came. She told me that her maſ- 
ter was living, and her young miſtreſs reſtored to 
her ſenſes. The abſolute neceſſity for my leaving 
Paris, while any danger remained, was forcibly ur- 
ged by my friend: the ſervant promiſed to ac- 
quaint him of whatever paſſed, and he to tranſmit 
to me her information. Thus circumſtanced, with 
the aſſiſtance of this dear friend I effected my de- 
parture from Paris; and not long after, I returned 
to Scotland. I would fain have ſtopped by the 
way, that 1 might have been nearer the ſcene of all 
my concerns; but the low ſtate of my finances de- 
nied me that ſatisfaction. 

The miſerable ſituation of my mind was ſoon 
diſcovered by my mother; nor would ſhe reſt till 
I communicated the cauſe. She heard my whole 
ſtory with an agitation which aſtoniſhed me ;—the 
name of the parties concerned ſeemed to ſtrike 
her with horror:—but when I ſaid, Ye fought, and 
be fell.“ My ſon,” cried ſhe, “you have then 
murdered your father!“ and ſhe ſunk breathleſs at 
my fect, Comments, Madam, upon ſuch a ſcene 
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as this, would to you be ſuperffuous, and to me 
agonizing: I cannot, for both our ſakes, be too 


conciſe, When ſhe recovered, ſhe confeſſed all 
the particulars of a tale which ſhe had hoped never 


to have revealed. Alas! the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained 
of my father was not by death bound to her by 
no ties but thoſe of honour, he had voluntarily de- 
ſerted her !—Her ſettling in Scotland was not the 
effect of choice, —the was baniſhed thither by a 
family but too juſtly incenſed. - Pardon, Madam, 
that I cannot be more explicit! 

My ſenſes, in the greatneſs of my miſery, actually 
forſook me, and, for more than a week, I was wholly 
delirious. My unfortunate mother was yet more to 
be pitied; for ſhe pined with unmitigated ſorrow, 


_ eternally reproaching herſelf for the danger to which 


her too ſtrict ſilence had expoſed me, hen I re- 
covered my reaſon, my impatience to hear from 

f it again; and though 
the length of time I waited for letters might jultly 
be attributed to contrary winds, I could not bear 
the delay, and vas twenty times upon the point of 
returning thither at all hazards. At length, how- 


ever, ſeveral letters arrived at once, and from the 


molt inſupportable of my affliftions I was then re- 
lieved ; for they acquainted me that the horrors of 
parricide were not in reſerve for me. They in- 
formed me alſo, that as ſoon as the wound was 
healed, a journey would be made to England, where 
my unhappy fifter was to be received by an aunt, 
with whom ſhe was to live. 

'This intelligence ſomewhat quieted the violence 
of my ſorrows. I inſtantly formed a plan of meet- 
ing them in London, and, by revealing the whole 
dreadful ſtory, convincing this irritated parent that 
he had nothing more to apprehend from his daugh- 
ter's unfortunate choice, My mother conſented, 
and gave me a letter to prove the truth of my aſſer- 
tions. As I could but ill afford to make this jour- 

ney, 
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ney, I travelled in the cheapeſt way that was poſ- 
ſible, I took an obſcure lodging, I need not, Ma: 
dam, tell you where,—and boarded with the people 
of the houſe. 

Here I languiſhed week after week, vainly hoping 
for the arrival of my family; but my impetuoſity 
had blinded me, to the imprudence of which I was 
guilty in quitting Scotland ſo haſtily, My wounded 
tather, after his recovery, relapſed ; and when I had 
waited in the moſt comfortleſs ſituation for ſix 
weeks, my friend wrote me word, that the journey 
was yet deferred for ſome time longer. 

My finances were then nearly exhauſted ; and I 
was obliged, though moit unwillingly, to beg fur- 
ther aſſiſtance from my mother, that I might re- 
turn to Scotland. Oh, Madam !—my anſwer was 
not yet from herſelf ;—it was written by a lady who 
had long -been her companion, and acquainted me 
that ſhe had been taken ſuddenly ill of a fever, and 
was no more! 


The compaſſionate nature of which you have 


iven ſuch noble proofs, aſſures me IT need not, if 
FRE paint to you the anguiſh of a mind over- 
whelmed with ſuch accumulated ſorrows. 

Incloſed was a letter to a near relation, which 
ſhe had, during her illneſs, with much difficulty, 
written; and in which, with the ſtrongeſt maternal 
tenderneſs, ſhe deſcribed my deplorable ſituation, 
and intreated his intereſt to procure me ſome pre- 
ferment. Yet ſo ſunk was I by misfortune, that 
a fortnight elapſed before I had the courage or 
ſpirit to attempt delivering this letter. I was then 
compelled to it by want. To make my appearance 
with ſome decency, I was neceſlitated myſelf to the 
melancholy taſk of changing my coloured clothes 


for a ſuit of mourning ;—and then I proceeded to 
ſeck my relation. 


I was informed that he was not in town. 
In this deſperate ſituation, the pride of my heart, 
which 
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which hitherto had not bowed to adverſity, gave 
way; and I determined to intreat the aſſiſtance of 
my friend, whoſe offered ſervices I had a thouſand 
times rejected. Yet, Madam, ſo hard is it to root 
from the mind its favourite principles or preju- 
dices, call them which you pleaſe, that I lingered 
another week ere I had the reſolution to ſend away 


a letter which I regarded as the death of my inde- 


pendence. | 0 

At length, reduced to my laſt ſhilling, dunned 
inſolently by the people of the houſe, and almoſt 
famiſhed, I ſealed this fatal letter; and, with a 
heavy heart, determined to take it to the poſt-office. 
But Mr. Branghton and his ſon ſuffered me not te 
paſs through their ſhop with impunity ; they in- 
ſulted me groſsly, and threatened me with impri- 
ſonment, if I did not immediately ſatisfy their de- 
mands, Stung to the foul, I bid them have but a 
day's patience, and flung from them in a ſtate of 
mind too terrible for deſcription. 

My letter, which T now found would be received 
too late to ſave me from diſgrace, I tore into a 
thouſand pieces; and ſcarce could I refrain from 
putting an inſtantaneous, an unlicenſed, period to 
my exiſtence. 

In this diſorder of my ſenſes I formed the horri- 
ble plan of turning foot-pad; for which purpoſe 1 
returned to my lodging, and collected whatever of 
my apparel I could part with; which I immediately 
fold, and with the profits purchaſed a brace of pi- 
ſtols, powder and ſhot. I hope, however, you 
will believe me, when I moſt ſolemnly aſſure you, 
my ſole intention was to frighien the paſſengers I 
ſhould aſſault with theſe dangerous weapons; which 
I had not loaded, but from a reſolution, —a dread- 
ful one, I own,—to fave my/elf from an ignomini- 
ous death if ſeized. And, indeed, I thought, that 
if I could but procure money ſufficient to pay Mr. 


Branghton, and make a journey to Scotland, I ſhould 
| ſoon 
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Toon be able, by the public papers, to diſcover whom 
I had injured, and to make private retribution. 

But, Madam, new to every ſpecies of villany, 
my perturbation was ſo great, that J could with 
difficulty ſupport myſelf; yet the Branghtons ob- 
ſerved it not as I paſſed through the ſhop. 

Here I ſtop :—what followed is better known to 
yourſelf. But no time can ever efface from my 
memory that moment, when, in the very aCtion of 
preparing for my own deſtruction, or the lawleſs 
ſeizure of the property of others, you ruſhed into 
the room and arreſted my arm!—TIt was indeed an 
awful moment! the hand of Providence ſeemed to 
intervene between me and eternity: I beheld you as 
an angel! I thought you dropt from the clouds, — 
The earth, indeed, had never before preſented to 
my view a form ſo celeſtial!—What wonder, then, 
that a ſpectacle ſo aſtoniſhing ſhould, to a man diſ- 
ordered as I was, appear too beautiful to be human? 

And now, Madam, that I have performed this 
painful taſk, the more grateful one remains of re- 
warding, as far as is in my power, your generous 
goodneſs, by aſſuring you it ſhall not be thrown 
away. You have awakened me to a ſenſe of the 
falſe pride by which I have been actuated a pride 
which, while it ſcorned aſſiſtance from a friend, 
ſcrupled not to compel it from a ſtranger, though 
at the hazard of reducing that ſtranger to a ſitua- 
tion as deſtitute as my own, Yet, oh! how vio- 
lent was the ſtruggle which tore my conflicting 
ſoul, ere I could perſuade myſelt to profit by the 
benevolence which you were ſo evidently diſpoſed 
to exert in my favour! 

By means of a ring, the gift of my much-regret- 
ted mother, I have for the preſent ſatisfied Mr. 
Branghton; and, by means of your compaſſion, 
J hope to ſupport myſelf either till I hear from my 
friend, to whom at length I have written, or till 
the relation of my mother returns to town. 
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To talk to you, Madam, of paying my debt, 
would be vain; I never can! the ſervice you have 
done me exceeds all power of :return: you have 
reſtored me to my ſenſes; you have taught me to 
curb thoſe paſſions which bereft. me of them; and, 
ſince I cannot avoid calamity, to bear it as a man! 
An interpoſition ſo wonderfully circumſtanced can 


never be recollected without benefit. Yet allow 


me to ſay, the pecuniary part of my obligation muſt 
be ſettled by my firſt ability. 
I am, Madam, with the moſt profound reſpect, 
and heart-felt gratitude, 
98 obedient, 
and devoted humble ſervant, 
J. MACAaRTNEY. 


LETTER VII. 


EvELINA in Continuation. 


Holborn, July 1,—5 o'clock in the morning. 


O six, what an adventure have I to write !— 
all night it has occupied my thoughts, and I am 
now riſen thus early to write it to you. 

Yeſterday it was ſettled that we ſhould ſpend the 
evening in Marybone Gardens, where M, Torre, a 
celebrated foreigner, was to exhibit ſome fire-works. 
The party conſiſted of Madame Duval, all the Brangh- 
tons, M. Du Bois, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Brown. 

We were almoſt the firſt perſons who entered the 
Gardens, Mr. Branghton having declared he would 
have all he could get for his money, which, at beſt, was 
only fooled away at ſuch filly and idle places. 

We walked in parties, and very much detached 
from one another. Mr. Brown and Miſs Polly led 
the way by themſelves; Miſs Branghton and Mr. 
Smith followed; and the latter ſeemed determined 
to be revenged for my behaviour at the ball, b 
transferring all his former attention for me to Miſs 

| Branghton, 
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Branghton, who received it with an air of exulta- 
tion: and very frequently they each of them, tho" 
from different motives, looked back, to diſcover 
whether I obſerved their good intelligence. Ma- 
dame Duval walked with M. Du Bois, and Mr. 
Branghton by himſelf: but his ſon would willingly 
have attached himſelf wholly to me; ſaying fre- 
quently, «« Come, Miſs, let's you and I have a lit- 
tle fun together : you ſee they have all left us, ſo now 
let's leave them.” But I begged to be excuſed, and 
went to the other ſide of Madame Duval. 

This Garden, as it is called, is neither ſtrikin 
for magnificence nor for beauty; and we were al 
ſo dull and languid, that I was extremely glad when 
we were ſummoned to the orcheſtra, upon the 
opening of a concert; in the courſe of which I had 
the pleaſure of hearing a concerto on the violin by 
Mr. Barthelemon, who to me ſeems a player of 
exquiſite fancy, feeling, and variety. 

When notice was given us that the fire-works 
were preparing, we hurried along to ſecure good 
places for the ſight; but very ſoon we were ſo en- 
circled and incommoded by the crowd, that Mr. 
Smith .-prapoſed the ladies ſhould make intereſt for 
a form to ſtand upon: this was ſoon effected; and 
the men then left us to accommodate themſelves 
better; ſaying, they would return the moment the 
exhibition was over. | 

The fire-work was really beautiful; and told, 
with wonderful ingenuity, the ſtory of Orpheus 
end Eurydice: but, at the moment of the fatal look 
which ſeparated them for ever, there was ſuch an 
exploſion of fire, and ſo horrible a noiſe, that we 
all, as of one accord, jumpt haſtily from the form, 
and ran away ſome paces, fearing that we were in 
danger of miſchief trom the innumerable ſparks of 
fire which glittered in the air. 

For a moment or two I neither knew nor con- 
ſidered whither I had run; but my recollection 0 
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ſoon awakened by a ſtranger's addreſſing me with, 
econ: along with me, my dear, and I'll take care 
'of you.“ 

ſtarted; and then, to my great terror, per- 
ceived that I had out-run all my companions, ane 
ſaw not one human being J knew! With all the 
ſpeed in my power, and forgetful of my firlt fright, 
I haſtened back to the place I had left; but found 
the. form occupied by a new ſet of people. 

in vain, from fide to ſide, IJ looked for ſome face 
I knew; I] found myſelf in the midſt of a crowd, yet 
without party, friend, or acquaintance. I walked in 
Ji ſordered haſte from place to place, without know- 
4ng which way to turn, or whither I went. Every 
moment J was ſpoken to by ſome bold and unfeel- 
ing man; to whom my diſtreſs, which 1 think muſt 
be very apparent, only furniſhed a pretence for im- 
pertinent witticiſms, or free gallantry. 

At laſt a young officer, marching hercely up to me, 
ſaid, “ You are a ſweet pretty creature, and I enliſt 
you in my ſervice;” and then, with great violence, 
he ſeiſed my hand. I ſcreamed aloud with fear; 
and forcibly ſnatching it away, I ran haſtily up to 
two ladies, and cried, „ For Heaven's ſake, dear 
Jadies, afford me ſome protection!“ 

They heard me with a loud laugh, but very readily 
ſaid, “ Ay, let her walk between us;“ and each of 
them took hold of an arm. ; | 

Then, in a drawling, ironical tone of voice, they 
aſked what had frightened my little Ladyſhip? I told 
them my adventure very ſimply, and intreated they 
would have the goodnels to aſſiſt me in finding my 
friends. | 

O yes, to be ſure, they ſaid, I ſhould not want 
for friends, Wwhilſt I was with them. Mine, I ſaid, 
would be very grateful for any civilitics with Which 
they might favour me. But imagine, my dear Sir, 
how I muſt be confounded, when I abſerved, that 


.evcry other word I ſpoke produced a loud laugk' 


However, 
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However, I will not dwell upon a converſation, which 
ſoon, to my inexpreſſible horror, convinced me I had 
ſought protection from inſult of thoſe. who were 
themſelves mot likely to offer it! You, my deareſt: 
Sir, I well know, will both feel for, and pity. my, 
terror, which IL have no words to deſcribe. 

Had I been at liberty, I ſhould have inſtantly run 
away from them when I made the ſhocking diſ- 
covery ; but, as they held me faſt, that was utterly 
impoſſible: and ſuch was my dread of their reſent- 
ment or abuſe, that I did not dare make any open 
attempt to eſcape. | 

They aſked me a thouſand queſtions, accom- 
panied by as many halloos, of who I was, what I, 
was, and whence I came? My.anſwers were very 
incoherent ; but what, good Heaven, were my 
emotions, when, a few moments afterwards, I per- 
ceived advancing our way—Lord Orville! i 

Never ſhall I forget what J felt at that inſtant. 
Had I, indeed, been ſunk: to the guilty: Rate which 
ſuch companions might lead him to ſuſpect, I could 
ſcarce have had feelings more cruelly depreſſing. 

However, to my infinite joy, he paſſed us with- 
out diſtinguiſhing me; though I ſaw that, in a 
careleſs manner, his eyes ſurveyed the party. 

As ſoon as he was gone, one of theſe unhappy wo- 
men ſaid, Do you know that young fellow ?” 

Not thinking it poſſible ſhe ſhould mean Lord 
Orville by ſuch a term, I readily anſwered, “ No, 
Madam.” | : 

« Why then,” anſwered ſhe, “ you have a mon- 
ſtrous good ſtare for a little country Miſs.” 

I now found I had miſtaken her, but was glad to- 
avoid an explanation. 

A few minutes after, what was my. delight to 
hear the voice of Mr. Brown, who called out, 
« Lord, i'n t that Miſs what's her name?” 

Thank God,” cried I, ſuddenly ſpringing from 
them both, „thank God, E have found my party.” 
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Mr. Brown was, however, alone; and, without 
knowing what I did, I took hold of his arm. | 

« Lord, Miſs,” cried he, „ we've had ſuch a 
hunt you can't think! fome of them thought you 
was gone home: but I ſays, fays I, I don't think, 
ſays I. that fhe's like to go home all alone, ſays I.“ 

« So that gentleman belongs to you, Miſs, does 
he 7” ſaid one of the women. 

« Yes, Madam,” anſwered I, “and I now thank 
you for your civility; but as I am fate, will not 
give you any further trouble.” 

I courteſy'd {lightly, and would have walked 
away; but, moſt unfortunately, Madame Duval 
and the two Miſs Branghtons juſt then joined us. 

They all began to make a thouſand inquiries ; to- 
which I briefly anſwered, that I had been obliged 
to theſe two ladies for walking with me, and would 
tell them more another time: for tho' I felt great 
comparative courage, I was yet too much intimidat- 
ed by their preſence; to dare be explicit. 

Nevertheleſs, I ventured once more to wiſh them 
good night, and propoſed ſeeking Mr. Brangh- 
ton. Theſe unhappy women liftened. to all that 
was ſaid with a kind of callous curioſity, and ſeemed 
determined not to take any hint. But my vexa- 
tion was terribly augmented when, after having 
whiſpered ſomething to each othe, they very ca- 
valierly declared, that they intended joining our 
party ! and then, one of them, very boldly took 
hold of my arm, while the other, going round, 
ſeized that of Mr. Brown; and thus, almoſt for- 
cibly, we were moved on between them, and fol- 
lowed by Madame D val and the Miſs Branghtons. 

It would be very difficult to ſay which was greateſt, 
my fright, or Mr. Brown's conſternation ; who ven- 
tured not to make the leaſt reſiſtance, though his 
uncaſineſs made him tremble almoſt as much as my. 
ſelf. I would inſtantly have withdrawn my arm; 


but it was held fo tight I could not move it; and 
poor 
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poor Mr. Brown was circumſtanced in the ſame man- 
ner on the other ſide; for I heard him ſay, Lord, 
Ma'am, there's no need to ſqueeze one's arm ſo!” 

And this was our ſituation, — for we had not 
taken three ſteps, when, —O Sir, —we again met 
Lord Orville but not again did he paſs quietly 
by us:—unhappily I caught his eye ;—both mine 


immediately were bent to the ground; but he 


approached me, and we all ſtopped. 

I then looked up. He bowed. Good God, with 
what expreſſive eyes did he regard me! Never were 
ſurpriſe and concern ſo ſtrongly marked :—yes, my 
dear Sir, he looked greatly concerned ; and that, the 


remembrance of that, is the only confolation J feel, 


for an evening the moſt painful of my lite.- 

What he firſt ſaid I know not ; for, indeed, I 
ſeemed to have neither ears nor underſtanding ; 
but I recolle& that I only courteſy'd in ſilence. He 

auſed for an mſtant, as if—I believe fo,—as if un- 
willing to paſs on; and then, finding the whole 
party detained, he again bowed, and took leave. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, I thought I ſhould have 
fainted; fo great was my emotion from ſhame, 
vexation, and a thouſand other feelings, for which 
J have no expreſſions. I abſolutely tore myſelf 
from the woman's arm; and then diſengaging my- 
ſelf from that of Mr. Brown, I went to Madame 
Duval, and beſought that ſhe would not ſuffer me 
to be again parted from her. | 

I fancy—that Lord Orville ſaw what paſſed ; for 


ſcarcely was I at liberty, ere he returned. Me- 


thought, my dear Sir, the pleaſure, the ſurpriſe of 
that moment, recompenſed me for all the chagrin 


I. had before felt : for do you not think, that this. 


return manifeſts, from a character ſo quiet, ſo re- 

ſerved as Lord Orville's, ſomething like ſolicitude 

in my concerns? ſuch at leaſt was the interpretation 

I. involuntarily made upon again ſceing him. 

With a politeneſs to which I have been ſome- 
time 
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time very little uſed, he apologiſed for returning; 
and then inquired after the health of Mrs. Mirvan, 
and the reſt of the Howard Grove family, The 
flattering conjecture which I have juſt acknow- 


ledged, had fo wonderfully reſtored my ſpirits, 


that I believe I never anſwered him fo readily, 
and with ſo little conſtraint. Very ſhort, how- 
ever, was the duration of this converſation : for we 
were ſoon moſt diſagreeably interrupted. 

The Miſs Branghtons, though they ſaw almoſt 
immediately the characters of the women to whonv 
I had fo unfortunately applied, were, nevertheleſs, 
ſo weak land fooliſh, as merely to /iZter at their 
behaviour. As to Madame Duval, ſhe was for 
ſome time ſo ſtrangely impoſed upon, that ſhe 
thought they were two real. fine ladies. Indeed, 
it is wonderful to fee how eaſily and how frequent- 
ly ſhe is deceived. Our diſturbance, however, 
aroſe from young Brown, who was now between 
the two women, by whom his arms were abſo- 
jutely pinioned to his ſides: for a few minutes. 
his complaints had been only murmured; but he 
now called out aloud, “ Goodneſs, Ladies, you 
hurt me like any thing! why, I can't walk at all, 
if you keep pinching my arms ſo!” | 

his ſpeech raiſed a loud laugh in the women, 
and redoubled the tittering of the Miſs Brangh- 
tons, For my own part, I was moſt cruelly con- 
fuſed; while the countenance of Lord Orville 
maniſeſted a ſort of indignant aſtoniſhment ; and, 
from that moment, he ſpoke to me no more till he 
took leave. 

Madame Duval, who now began to ſuſpect her 
company, propoſed our taking the firſt box We ſaw 
empty, beſpeaking a ſupper, and waiting till Mr. 
Branghton ſhould find us. 

Miſs Polly memioned one ſhe had remarked, to 
which we all turned. Madame Duval inſtantly 


{cated herſelf; and the two bold women, * 
the 
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the frightened Mr. Brown to go between them, 
tollowed her example. 

Lord Orville, with an air of gravity that wound- 
ed my very ſoul, then wiſhed me good night. I 
ſaid nota word; but my face, if it had any con- 
nection with my heart, muſt have looked melan- 
choly indeed: and ſo I have ſome reaſon to be- 
licve it did; for he added, with much more ſoft- 
neſs, though not leſs dignity, “ Will Miſs Anville 
allow me to aſk her addreſs, and to pay my reſpects 
to her before I leave town:“ 

O how I changed colour at this unexpected re- 
queſt !—yet what was the mortification I ſuffered in 
anſwering, © My Lord, I am—in Holborn !” 

He then bowed, and left us. 

What, what can he think of this adventure! how 
ſtrangely, how cruelly have all appearances turn- 
ed agaiuſt me! Had I. been bleſſed with any pre- 
ſence of mind, I ſhould inſtantly have explained to 
him the accident which occaſioned my being in ſuch 
terrible company ;—but I have done! 

As to the reſt of the evening, I-.cannat relate 
the particulars of what paſſed ; for, to you, I only 
write of what I think; and I can think..of nothing 
but this unfortunate, . this diſgraceful meeting. 
Theſe two wretched women continued to torment 
us all, but eſpecially poor Mr. Brown, who ſeemed to 
afford them uncommon diverſion, till we were diſ— 
covered by Mr. Branghton, who very ſoon found 
means to releaſe us from their perſecutions, by 
ſrightening them away, We ſtayed but a ſhort 
time after they left us, weich was all employcd in 
explanations, ; | 
Whatever may be the conſtruction which Lord 
Orville may put upon this affair, to me it cannot 
fail of being nnfavourable; to be ſeen—gracious 
Heaven! to be ({.en in company with two women 
of ſuch character! How vainly, how. proudly 
have I withed to avoid meeting him when only with 

the 
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the Branghtons and Madame Duval; —but now, 
how joyful ſhould I be had he ſeen me to no greater 
diſadvantage !—Holborn, too! what a direction! 
He who had always—but I will not torment you, 
my deareſt Sir, with any more of my mortifying con- 
jectures and apprehenſions: perhaps he may call, 
and then 1 ſhall have an opportunity of explain- 
ing to him all the moſt ſhocking part of the adventure. 
And yet, as I did not tell him at whaſe houſe L 
lived, he may not be able to diſcover me; I merely. 
faid, in Holborn; and he, who I ſuppoſe ſaw my 
embarraſſment, forbore to aſk any other direction. 

Well, I muſt take my chance! 

Yet let me, in juſtice to Lord Orville, and in 
Juſtice to the high opinion IL have always enter- 
tained. of his honour and delicacy,—let me obſerve 
the difference of his behaviour, when nearly in. 
the ſame ſituation to that of Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby. He had, at leaſt, equal cauſe to depreciate 
me in his opinion, and to mortify and fink me in- 
my own: but far different was his conduct; 
perplexed, indeed, he looked, and much ſurpriſed. 
but it was benevolently, not with infolence. I am 
even inclined to think, that he could not ſee a young 
creature whom he had fo lately known in a higher 
ſphere, appear ſo ſuddenly, ſo ſtrangely, ſo diſgrace- 
fully altered in her ſituation, without ſome pity and 
concern. But whatever might be his doubts and- 
ſuſpicions, far from. ſuffering them to-influence his 
behaviour, he ſpoke; he looked, with the ſame po- 
liteneſs and attention with which he had. always 
honoured me when countenanced by Mrs. Mirvan. 

Once again, let me drop this ſubject. 

In every mortification, every diſturbance, how 
grateful to. my heart, how ſweet. to my, recollec- 
tion, is the A of your never-failing tender- 
neſs, ſympathy, and protection ]. Oh, Sir, could E 
upon this ſubject, could I write as I feel, —how 
animated would be the language of your devoted 
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LETTER VII. 


EVvELINA to the Rev. Mr. VILLARS. 
Holborn, July 1 


LisrIEss, uneaſy, and without either ſpirit 
or courage to employ myſelf, from the time IL. 
had finiſhed my laſt letter, I indolently ſeated my- 
ſelf at the window, where, while I waited Ma- 
dame Duval's ſummons to breakfaſt, I perceived, 
among the carriages which paſſed by, a coronet- 
coach, and, in a few minutes, from the window 
of it, Lord Orville! I inſtantly retreated, but not, 
believe, unſeen ; for the coach immediately drove 
up to our door. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, I muſt own I was greatly- 
agitated ; the idea of receiving Lord Orville by 
myſelf, —the. knowledge that his viſit was entirely 
to me,—the wiſh of explaining the unfortunate ad- 
venture of yeſterday, and the mortification of 
my preſent circumſtances, —all theſe thoughts, oc- 
curring to me nearly at the ſame time, occaſioned 
me more anxiety, confuſion, and perplexity, than I 
can pollibly expreſs. 

I believe he meant to ſend up his name; but the 
maid, unuſed to ſuch a ceremony, forgot it by the 
way, and only told me, that a great Lord-was below, 
and deſired to ſee me: and, the next moment, he 
appeared himſelf. 

It formerly, when in the circle of high life, . 
and accuſtomed: to its manners, I-ſo much admired 
and. diſtinguiſhed the grace, the elegance of Lord 
Orville, think, Sir, how they mult ſtrike we now, 
now, when far removed: from that fſplendid-: 
circle, I live with thoſe to whom even civility is- 
unknown, and decorum a ſtranger ! . 

I am ſure I received him very awkwardly : de- 
| prefled by a ſituation ſo diſagreeable—could I do 

otherwiſe? When his firſt inquiries were made, 


« | think 
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«« I think "myſelf very fortunate,” he ſaid, „ in 
meeting with Miſs Anville at home, and ſtill more 
ſo in finding her diſengaged.” 

I only courteſy'd, He then talked of Mrs. Mirvan, 
alked how long I had been in town, and other ſuch 
general queſtions ; which happily gave me time to 
recover from my embarraſſment. After which he 
ſaid, © It Miſs Anville will allow me the honour 
of ſitting by her a few minutes (for we were both 
ſtanding), I will venture to tell her the motive 
which, next to inquiring after her health, has 
prompted me to wait on her thus early.“ 

We were then both ſeated ; and, after a ſhort 
pauſe, he ſaid, “ How to apologiſe for ſo great a 
liberty as I am upon the point of taking, I know 
not ;—thall I, therefore, rely wholly upon your good- 
neſs, and not apologiſe at all?“ 

I only bowed. 

„ I ſhould be extremely ſorry to appear imper- 
tinent,—yet hardly know how to avoid it.“ 

„ Impertinent! O, my Lord,” cried I eagerly, 
« that, I am ſure, is impoſſible !” 

„% You are very good,” anſwered he,“ and en- 
courage me to be ingenuous—* 

Again he ſtopped : but my expectation was too 
great for ſpeech. At laſt, without looking at me, 
in a low voice, and heſitating manner, he ſaid; 
Were thoſe ladies with whom I ſaw you laſt night 
ever in your company before?“ 

No, my Lord,” cricd I, riſing and colouring 
violently, “ nor will they ever be again.” 

He roſe too; and, with an air of the moſt con- 
deſcending concern, ſaid, “ Pardon, Madam, the 
abruptnefs of a queſtion which I knew not how to 
introduce as I ought, and for which I have no ex- 
cuſe to offer but my reſpeR for Mrs Mirvan, joined 
to the ſincereſt withes for your happineſs: yet I 
fear I have gone too far!“ 1 

« am very ſcnſible of the honour of your Lord- 
ſhip's attention,” ſaid 1; 4 but——” | 95 
« Permit 
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« Permit me to aſſure you, cried he, finding I 
heſitated, ** that officiouſneſs is not my characte- 
riſtic; and that L would by no means have riſked 
your diſpleaſure, had I not been fully ſatisfied you 
were too generous to be offended without. a. real 
cauſe of offence.” | 

« Offended !” cried I, “ no, my Lord, I:am onl 
orieved. —(zrieved, indeed, to find myſelf in a ſitua- 
tion ſo unfortunate as to be obliged to make expla- 
nations, which cannot but mortify and ſhock me.” 

It is I alone,” cried he with ſome. eagerneſs, 
« who am ſhocked, as it is I who deſerve to be 
mortified. I ſeek no explanation, for I have no 
doubt; but in miſtaking me, Miſs Anville injures 
herſelf: allow me, therefore, frankly and openly, 
to tell you the intention of my viſit.” i 

I bowed, and we both returned to our ſeats, 

« I will own myſelf to have been greatly ſur- 
priſed,” continued he, „when I met you yeſter- 
day evening, in company with two perſons. who 1 
was ſenſible merited not the honour of your notice : 
nor was it eaſy for me to conjecture the cauſe of 
your being ſo ſituated ; yet, believe me, my incer- 
titude did not. for a moment do you injury. I was 
ſatisfied that their characters muſt be unknown to 
you ; and I thought, with concern, of the ſhock you 
would ſuſtain when you diſcovered their unworthi- 
neſs. I ſhould not, however, upon ſo ſhort an 


acquaintance, have uſurped the privilege of inti- 


macy, in giving my unaſked ſentiments upon fo 
delicate a. ſubject, had I.not known that credulity 
is the ſiſter, of innocence, and therefore feared you 
might be deceived, A ſomething which J could 
not reſiſt, urged me to the freedom I. have taken to 
caution you; but I. ſhall not eaſily forgive myſelf if 
I. have been ſo unfortunate as to give you pain.“ 
'The pride which his firſt queition had excited, 
now ſubſided into delight and gratitude; and I in- 
ſtantly related to him, as well as I could, the ac- 


cident 
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cident which had occaſioned my joining the un- 
happy women with whom he had met me. He. 
liſtened with an attention ſo flattering, ſeemed ſo 
much intereſted during the recital, and, when J had 


done, thanked me in terms fo polite, for what he 
was pleaſed to call my condeſcenſion, that I. was 
almoſt a{fimed either to look at or hear him. 

Soon after the maid came to tell me that Ma- 
dame Duval delired to have breakfaſt made in her 
own room. 

« I fear,” cried Lord Orville, inſtantly riſing, 
„that I have intruded upon your time yet who, 


ſo ſituated, could do otherwiſe?” Then, taking 


my hand, Will Mifs Anville allow me thus to ſeal 
my peace? he preſſed it to his lips, and took leave, 

Generous, noble Lord Orville! how diſintereſt- 
ed his conduct! how delicate his Whole behaviour! 
willing to adviſe, yet afraid to wound me!—Can 
Lever, in future, regret the adventure I met with at 
Marybone, ſince it has been productive of a viſit ſo 
flattering? Had my mortifications been ſtill more 


humiliating, my terrors ſtill more alarming, ſuch a. 


mark of eſteem—may I not call it ſo?—from Lord 
Orville, would have made me ample amends. 


And indeed, my dear Sir, I require ſome conſo- 
lation in my preſent very di ſagreeable ſituation ; for, 


{ſince he. went, two incidents have happened, that, 


had not my ſpirits been particularly elated, would 


greatly have diſconcerted me. | 
During breakfait, Madame Duval, very abruptly, 


aſked, if I ſhould like to be married? and added, 


that Mr. Branghton had been propoſing a match for 
me with his ſon. Surpriſed, and, I. muſt own, 


rovoked, IJ. afſured her that, in thinking of me, 


lr. Branghton would my vainly loſe his time. 
« Why,” cried'ſhe, Fhave had grander views 


for you myſelf, if once I could get you to Paris, .and. 


make you be owned ; but if I:can't do that, and you 


can do no better, why, as you are both my relations, 
I think 
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T think to leave my fortune between you; and then, 
if you marry, you never need want for nothing.“ 

I begged her not to purſue. the ſubjeQ, as, I. 
aſſured her, Mr. Branghton was totally diſagreeable 
to me; but ſhe continued her admonitions and re- 
flections, with her. uſual diſregard. of whatever I. 
could anſwer. She charged me, very peremptorily, 
neither wholly to diſcourage, nor yet to accept Mr. 
Branghton's offer, till ſhe ſaw what could be done 
for me: the young man, ſhe added, had often in- 


tended to ſpeak to-me himſelf, but, not well. know- 


ing how to introduce the ſubject, he had deſired her. 
to pave the way for him. 
i ſcrupled not, warmly and freely, to declare my: 


averſion to this propoſal ;. but it was to no effect; 
ſhe concluded, juſt as ſhe had begun, by ſaying,. 


that I ſhould not have him, if I could do better. 


Nothing, however, ſhall perſuade me to liſten to- 


any other perſon concerning this odious affair. 


My ſecond cauſe of uneaſineſs ariſes, very. un- 


expecedly, from M. Du Bois; who, to my infinite 


ſurpriſe, upon Madame Duval's quitting the room. 


after dinner, put into my hand a note, and imme- 
diately left the houſe. 

This note contains an open declaration of an at- 
tachment to me ; which, he ſays, he ſhould never have 
preſumed to have acknowledged, had he not been 


informed that Madame Duval deſtined my hand to. 


young Branghton,—a match which he cannot en- 
dure to think of. He beſeeches me earneſtly to- 
pardon his temerity; profeſſes the moſt inviolable 
reſpect; and commits his fate to- time, patience, 
and pity. 

This conduct in M. Du Bois gives me real con- 
cern, as F was diſpoſed to think very well of him. 
It will not, however, be difficult to diſcourage him ; 
and, therefore, I ſhall not acquaint Madame Duval 
of his letter, as I have reaſon to believe it would 
greatly di ſpleaſe her. 
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EvELINA ii Continuation. 


July 35 
O Sir, how much uneaſineſs muſt I ſuf- 
fer to counterbalance one ſhort morning of hap- 
pinels ? 

Yeſterday, the Branghtons propoſed a party to 
Kenſington Gardens ; and, as.uſual, Madame Du- 
val inſiſted upon my attendance. 

We went in a hackney-coach to Piccadilly, and 
then had a walk through Hyde Park; which in any 
other company would have been delightful. I was 
much. pleaſed with Kenſington Gardens, and think 
them infinitely preferable to thoſe of Vauxhall. 

Young Branghton was extremely troubleſome 
he inſiſted upon walking by my fide, and taſked 
with me almolt by compullion : however, my re- 
ſerve and coldneſs prevented his.entering upon the 
hateful ſubject which Madame Duval had prepared 
me to apprehend. Once, indeed, when I was ac- 
cidentally a few yards before the reſt, he ſaid, “ 1 
ſuppoſe, Miſs, aunt has told you about-—you know 
what ?—ha'n't ſhe, Miſs i*'— But I turned from him 
without making any anſwer, . Neither Mr. Smith 
nor Mr. Brown were of the party; and poor M. Du 
Bois, when he found that I avoided him, looked io 
melancholy, that I was really ſorry for him. 

While we were ſtrolling round the garden, I 
perceived, walking with a party , of ladies at ſome 
diſtance, Lord Orville! I inſtantly retreated bes 
hind Miſs Branghton, and kept out of fight till we 
had paſſed him.; for I dreaded being ſeen by him 
again in a.public walk With a party of which I was 
athamed. | 

Happily I ſucceeded. in my deſign, and faw. no 
more of him; for a ſudden and violent ſhower of 


rain made us all haſten out of the gardens. We 
ran 
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fin till we came to a ſmall green-ſhop, where we beg- 
ged ſhelter. Here we found ourſelves in company 
with two footmen, whom the rain had driven into the 
ſhop. Their _ I thought I had before ſeen ;. 
and, upon looking from the window, I perceived the 
ſame upon a coachman belonging to a carriage, 
which I immediately recollected to be Lord Orville's.. 

Fearing to be kaown, I whiſpered Miſs Brangh- 
ton not to ſpeak my name. Had I conſidered but a 
moment, I ſhould have been ſenſible of the in- 
utility of ſuch a caution, ſince not one of the party 
call me by any other appellation than that of Co¹ν uin 
or of Miſs; but I am perpetually involved in ſome 
diſtreſs or dilemma from my own heedleſlneſs. 

This requeſt excited very ſtrongly her curioſity ;. 
and ſhe attacked me with ſuch eagerneſs and blunt- 
neſs of inquiry, that I could not avoid telling her 
the reaſon of my making it, and, conſequently, that 
TI was known to Lord Orville: an acknowledgment 
which proved the moſt unfortunate in the world ; 
for ſhe. would not reſt till ſhe had drawn from me 
the circumſtances attending my firſt making the 
acquaintance, 'Then, calling to her ſiſter, ſhe ſaid, 
„Lord, Polly, only think! Miſs has danced with 
a Lord!” | 

„% Well,” cried Polly, „ that's a thing I ſhould 
never have thought of! And, pray, Miſs, what did 
he ſay to you ?” | 

This queſtion was much ſooner aſked than an- 
ſwered ; and they both became ſo very inquiſitive: 
and earneſt, that they ſoon drew the attention of 
Madame Duval and the relt of the party ; to whom, 
in a very ſhort time, they repeated all they had ga- 
thered from me. | 

*« Goodneſs, then,” cried young Branghton, « if 
I was- Miſs, if I would not make free with his 
Lordthip's coach to take me to town.” 

„Why, ay,” ſaid the father, “there would be. 
ſome ſenſe in chat; that would be making ſome: 
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uſe of a Lord's acquaintance, for it would ſave us 
coach-hire.“ 

©« Lord, Miſs,” cried Polly, “I wiſh you would; 
for I ſhould like of all things to ride in a coronet- 
coach.“ 

« I promiſe you,” ſaid Madame Duval, « I'm 
glad you've thought of it, for J don't ſee no objec- 
tion; — ſo let's have the coachman called.“ 

«« Not for the world,” cried I, very much alarm- 
ed : „indeed it is utterly jmpoſlible.” 


„Why ſo?” demanded Mr. Branghton : „ pray, 


where's the good of your knowing a Lord, if you're 
never the better for him?“ 


« 1a for, child,” ſaid Madame Duval, “you 


don't know no more of the world than if you was a 
baby. Pray, Sir (to one of the footmen), tell that 
coachman to draw up, for I wants to ſpeak to him.” 

The man ſtared, but did not move. Pray, 
prays Madam,” faid I, „pray, Mr. Branghton, 
ave the goodneſs to give up this plan; I know but 
very little of his Lordſhip, and cannot upon any ac- 
count take ſo great a liberty.” 

% Don't ſay nothing about it,” ſaid Madame 
Duval, „ for I ſhall have it my own way: fo, if 
on won't call the coachman, Sir, I'Il promiſe you 
Fil call him myfelf.” 


The footman, very impertinently, laughed and 


turned upon his heel. Madame Duval, extremely ir-- 
ritated, ran out in the rain, and beckoned the coach-- 
man, who-inſtantly obeyed her ſummons:. Shocked 
beyond all expreſſion, I flew after her, and entreated- 


her, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to let us return in a 
hackney-coach :—but, oh !-—the is impenetrable to 


perſuaſion !! She told the man ſhe wanted him to 


carry her direvly to town, and that ſhe would an- 


ſwer for him to Lord Orville. The man, with a 


ſneer, thanked her; but ſaid he ſhould anſwer for 
himſelf; and was driving off, when another foot- 


man came up to him, with information that his 
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Lord was gone into Kenſington Palace, and would 
not want him for an hour or two. 

« Why, then, friend, ſaid Mr. Branghton, (for 
we were followed by all the party,) where will 
de the great harm of your taking us to town?“ 

« Belides,” ſaid the ſon, © Fl promiſe you a pot 
of beer for my own ſhare.” 

Theſe ſpeeches had no other anſwer from the 
coachman than a loud laugh, which was echoed by 
the inſolent footman. I rejoiced at their reſiſtance; 
though I was certain, that if their Lord had wit- 
neſſed their impertinence, they would have been 
inſtantly dimiſſed his ſervice. 

« Pardi,” cried Madame Duval, „if I don't 
think all the footmen the molt impudenteſt fel- 
lows in the kingdom! But I'll promife you [I'll have 
_ maſter told of your airs ; ſo you'll get no good 

em.“ 

i Why, pray,” ſaid the coachman, rather alarm- 
ed, did my Lord give you leave to uſe the coach?“ 

It's no matter for that,” anſwered ſhe; «© I'm 
ſure if he's a gentleman, he'd let us have it ſooner 
than we ſhould be wet to the ſkin ; but I'll promife 
you he ſhall know how ſaucy you've been, for this. 
young lady knows him very well.” 

Ay, that ſhe does,” ſaid Miſs Polly ! “ and ſhe's 
danced with him too.” 

Oh, how I repented my fooliſh. miſmanagement ? 
The men bit their lips, and looked at one another 
in ſome confuſion. This was perceived by our 
party ; who, taking advantage of it, proteſted they 
would write Lord Orville word of their ill behavi- 
our without delay. This quite ſtartled them; and 
one of the footmen offered to run to the palace, and 
aſk his Lord's permiſſion for our having the carriage. 

This propoſal really made me tremble, and the 
Branghtons all hung back upon it; but Madame 
Duval is never to be diſſuaded from a ſcheme, the has 
once formed. Do fo,” cried ſhe; ** and give 
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this child's compliments to your maſter; and teik 
him, as we ha'n't no coach here, we ſhould be glad, 
to go juſt as far as Holborn in his.” 

« No, no, no!” cried I; * don't go,—1 know: 
nothing of his Lordſhip.— ſend no meſſage,— 1 
Have nothing to ſay to him!“ 

The men, very much perplexed, could with 
difficulty reſtrain themſelves from reſuming their 
impertinent mirth. Madame Duval fcolded me 
very angrily, and then deſired them to go directly. 
„Pray, then,” faid the coachman, “ what name is. 
be given to my Lord?” 

% Anville,” anſwered Madame Duval; „ tell 
him Miſs Anville wants the coach ; the young lady 
he danced with once.“ 

I was really in an agony ; but the winds could 
not have been no more deaf to me, than thoſe to- 
whom [I pleaded! and therefore the footman, urged: 
by the repeated threats of Madame Duval, and per- 
haps recollecting the name himſelf, actually went to 
the palace with the ſtrange meſſage! 

He returned in a few minutes; and, bowing to- 
me with the greateſt reſpect, ſaid, ** My Lord de- 
fires his compliments, and his carriage wil be al- 
ways at Miſs Anville's ſervice.“ 

F was ſo much affected by this politeneſs, and 
chagrined at the whole affair, that I could ſcarce. 
refrain from tears. Madame Duval and the Miſs 
Branghtons eagerly jumped into the coach, and de- 
fired me to follow, l 
the ſevereſt puniſhment but all reſiſtance was vain. 

During the whole ride I ſaid not a word: how-- 
ever, the reſt of the party were ſo talkative, that. 
my ſilence was very immaterial, We ſtopped at. 
our lodgings; but when Madame Duval and 1. 
alighted, the Branghtons aſked if they. could not be 
carried on to Snow- Hill? the ſervants, now all 
civility, made no objection. Remonſtrances from 
me would, I tao well knew, be fruitleſs; and 


there- 


would rather have ſubmitted to- 
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therefore, with a heavy heart, I retired to my room, 
and left them to their own direction. ; 
Seldom have I paſſed a night in greater uneaſi- 
neſs, So lately to have cleared myſelf in the good 
opinion of-Lord Orville, —ſo ſoon to forfeit it 
to give him reaſon to ſuppoſe I preſumed to boaſt 
of his acquaintance !—to publiſh his having danced 
with me!—to take with him a liberty I ſhould have 
bluſhed to have taken with the moſt intimate of my 
friends!—to treat, with ſuch impertinent freedom, 
one who has honoured me with ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
reſpect Indeed, Sir, I could have met with no ac- 
cident that would ſo cruelly have tormented me! 

If ſuch were, then, my feelings, imagine, —for 
I cannot deſcribe, what I ſuffered during the ſcene 
Jam now going to write. | 

This morning, while 1 was alone in the dining- 
room, young Branghton called. He entered with 
a moſt important air; and ſtrutting up to me, ſaid, 
« Miſs, Lord Orville ſends his compliments to you.“ 

« Lord Orville!” repeated I, much amazed. 

« Yes, Miſs, Lord Orville; for I know his Lord- 
ſhip now as well as you. And a very civil gentle- 
man he 1s, for all he's a Lord.” | 

« For Heaven's ſake,” cried I, ** explain yourſelf,” 

« Why, you mult know, Miſs, after we left 
you we met with a little misfortune ; but J don't 
mind.it now, for it's all turned out for the belt ; 


but, juſt as we were a-going up Snow-Hill, plump 


we comes againſt a cart, with ſuch jogg it almoſt 
pulled the .caach-wheel off. However, that i'n't 
the worlt; for as I went to open the door in a 
hurry, a-thinking the coach would be broke down, as 
1l-luck would have it, I never minded that the glaſs 
was up, and fo I poked my head fairly through it, 
—Only. ſee, Miſs, how I've cut my forehead !” 

A much worſe accident to himſelf would not, 
T believe, at that moment have given me any con- 
cern for him: however, he proceeded with his 
[is account, 
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account, for I was too much confounded to inter- 
Tupt him. | | 
'« Goodneſs, Miſs, we were in fuch a ſtew, us, 


and the ſervants, and all, as you can't think; for, 


beſides the glaſs being broke, the coachman ſaid 


how the coach wouldn't be ſafe to go back to Ken- 


ſington. So we did not know what to do; how- 
ever, the footman ſaid ey £0 and tell his Lord- 
{hip what had happened. So then father grew quite 
uneaſy like, for fear of his Lordſhip's taking offence, 


and prejudicing us in our buſineſs: ſo he ſaid 1 ſhould 


o this morning and aſk his pardon, cauſe of having 
broke the glaſs. So then I aſked the footman the 
direction, and they told me he lived in Berkley- 
ſquare: ſo this morning I went,—and I ſoon found 
out the houſe.” 

« You did!” cried I, quite out of breath with 


apprehenſion. 


«« Yes, Miſs, and a very fine houſe it is. Did you 
ever ſee it?“ 

« No.” 

« No!—why, then, Miſs, I know more of his 
Lordſhip than you do, for all you knew him firſt. 
So, when I came to the door, I was in a peck of 
troubles, a thinking what J ſhould ſay to him: how- 
.ever, the ſervants had no mind I ſhould ſee him; 
for they told me he was buſy, but I might leave my 
meſſage. So I was juſt a-coming away, when I be- 
thought myſelf to ſay I came from you.” 

« From me!” 

„Ves, Miſs ;—for you know, why ſhould I have 
ſuch a long walk as that for nothing? So I ſays to 
the porter, ſays I, tell his Lordſhip, ſays I, one 
wants to ſpeak to him as comes from one Miſs An- 
ville, ſays I.“. 

« Good God,” cried I, “ and by what authority 


did you take ſuch a liberty?“ 


« Goodneſs, Miſs, don't be in ſuch a hurry, for 


you'll be as glad as me when you hear how well 0 
vol 
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all turned out. So then they made way for me, 
and ſaid his Lordſhip would ſee me directly; and 
there I was led through ſuch a heap of ſervants, 
and ſo many rooms, that my heart quite miſgave 
me; for I thought, thinks I, he'll be ſo proud he'H 
hardly let me Cock ; but he's no more proud than 
I am, and he was as civil as if I'd been a lord my- 
ſelf. So then I ſaid, I hoped he wouldn't take it 
amiſs about the glaſs, for it was quite an accident ; 
but he bid me not mention it, for it did not ſignify, 
And then he ſaid he hoped you got ſafe home, and 
wasn't frightened; and ſo I ſaid Yes, and I gave 
your duty to him.” 

„My duty to him!” exclajmed I,—** and who 
gave you leave ? Who deſired you?” 

O, I did it of my own head, juſt to make him 
think I came frem you. But I ſhould have told 
you before how the footman ſaid he · was going out 
of town to-morrow evening, and that his ſiſter was 
ſoon to be married, and that he was a ordering a 
heap of things for that ; fo it come into my head, 
as he was ſo affable, that I'd aſk him for his cuſtom. 
So J ſays, ſays I, my Lord, ſays I, if your Lord- 
ſhip 1'n't engaged particularly, my father is a ſilver- 
ſmith, and he'd be very proud to ſerve you, ſays I; 
and Miſs Anville, as danced with you, is his couſin, 
and ſhe's my couſin too, and ſhe'd be very much 
obligated to you, I'm ſure.” | 

« You'll drive me wild, (cricd I, ſtarting from my 
ſeat,) „you have done me an irreparable injury ;— 
but I will hear no more!” —and then I ran into my 
own room. | 

I was half frantic, I really raved; the good opi- 
nion of Lord Orville ſcemed now irretrievably loſt: 
a faint hope, -which, in the morning, 1 had vainly 
encouraged, that I might ſee him again, and explain 
the tranſaction, wholly vaniſhed, now I found he 
was ſo ſoon to leave town: and I could not but con- 

clude 
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clude that, for the reſt of my life, he would regard 
me as an object of utter contempt. 

The very idea was a dagger to my heart! —1 
could not ſupport it, and but I bluth to proceed 
J fear your diſapprobation; yet I ſhould not be 
conſcious of having merited it; but that the re- 
pugnance I feel to relate to you what I have done, 
makes me ſuſpect I muſt have erred. Will you 
forgive me, if I own that I 775 wrote an account 
of this tranſaction to Miſs Mirvan? — and that I 
even thought of concealing it from you? — Short- 
lived, however, was the ungrateful idea, and ſooner 
will I riſk the juſtice of your diſpleaſure, than un- 
worthily betray your generous conhdence, 

You are now probably prepared for what follows 
—w hich is a letter—a haſty letter, that, in the height 
of my agitation, I wrote to Lord Orville, 


My Lord, 

« T am ſo infinitely aſhamed of the application 
made yeſterday for your Lordihip's carriage in my 
name, and ſo greatly ſhocked at hearing how much 
it was injured, that I cannot forbcar writing a few 
lines, to clear myſelf from the imputation of an 
impertinence which I bluſh to be ſuſpected of, and 
to acquaint you, that the requeſt for your carriage 
was made againſt my conſent, and the viſit with 
which you were importuned this morning, without 
my knowledge. | | 

« I am inexpreſſibly concerned at having been 
the inſtrument, however innocently, of ſo much 
trouble to your Lordſhip; but 1 beg you to believe, 
that reading theſe lines is the only part of it which 
J have given voluntarily. 

I am, my Lord, 
« Your Lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 
« EVELINA ANVILLE.” 


I applied to the maid of the houſe to get this 


note conveyed to Berkley- ſquare; but ſcarce had 
| ] parted 
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{ parted with it, before I regretted having written 
at all, and I was flying down ſtairs to recover it, 
when the voice of Sir Clement Willoughby ſtopped 
me. As Madame Duval had ordered we thould be 
denicd to him, I was obliged to return up ſtairs ; 
and after he was gone, my application was too late, 
as the maid had given it to a potter, 

My time did not paſs very ſerenely while he was 
gone; however, he brought me no anſwer, but that 
Lord Orville was not at home. Whether or not 
he will take the trouble to ſend any,—or whether 
he will condeſcend to call,—or whether the affair 
will reſt as it is, I know not; — but in being 
ignorant, am moſt cruelly anxious, | 


LETTER X. 


EvELINA in Continuatione 
July 4. 
You may now, my dear Sir, fend Mrs. Clin- 
ton for your Evelina with as much ſpeed as ſhe 
can conveniently make the journey, for no further 
oppolition will be made to her leaving this town: 
happy had it perhaps been for her had ſhe never 
entered it! | | 
This morning Madame Duval deſired me to go 
to Snow-hill, with an invitation to the Branghtons 
and Mr. Smith to ſpend the evening with her; and 
ſhe defired M. Du Bois, who breakfaſted with us, 
to accompany me. I was very unwilling to obey 
her, as I neither wiſhed to a with M. Du Bois, 
nor yet to meet young Branghton. And, indeed, 
another, a yet more powerful reaſon, added to m 
reluctance for I thought it poſſible that Lord Or- 
ville might ſend ſome anſwer, or perhaps might call, 
during my abſence; however, I did not dare diſpute 
her commands. . 
Poor M. Du Bois ſpoke not a word during our 
walk, which was, I believe, equally unpleaſant to 
VOL. 11, E us 
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us both. We found all the family afſembled in the 


ſhop. Mr. Smith, the moment he perceived me, 
addreſſed himſelf to Miſs Branghton, whom he 


entertained with all the gallantry in his power. 


I rejoice to find that my conduct at the Hampſtead 
ball has had ſo op an effect. But young Brangh- 
ton was extremely troubleſome; he repeatedly laugh- 
ed in my face, and looked ſo impertinently ſignifi- 
cant, that I was obliged to give up my reſerve to 
M. Du Bois, and enter into converſation with:him 
merely to avoid ſuch boldneſs, 

« Miſs,” ſaid Mr. Branghton, “I'm ſorry to hear 
from my ſon that you was not pleaſed with what we 
did about that Lord Orville; but J ſhould like to 
know what it was you found fault with, for we did 
all for the beſt.“ 

« Goodneſs!” eried the fon, “ why, if you'd 
ſeen Miſs, you'd have been ſurpriſed—ſhe went 
out of the room quite in a huff, like 

« It is too late, now,“ ſaid I, © to reaſon upon 
this ſubject; but, for the future, I muſt take the 
liberty to requeſt, that my name may never be made 
uſe of without my knowledge. May I tell Madame 
Duval that you will do her the favour to accept her 
invitation?” 

« As to me, Ma'am,” ſaid Mr. Smith, „I am 
much obliged to the old lady, but I have no mind to 
be taken in by her again; you'll excuſe me, Ma'am.” 

All the reſt promiſed to come, and I then took 
leave: but, as I left the ſhop, I heard Mr. Branghton 
ſay, ** Take courage, Tom, ſhe's only coy.” And, 
before I had walked ten yards, the youth followed. 

I was ſo much offended that I would not look at 
him, but began to converſe with M. Du Bois, who 
was now more lively than I had ever before ſeen 
him; for, moſt unfortunately, he miſinterpreted the 
reaſon. of my attention to him. 

The firſt intelligence I received when I came 


home, was, that two gentlemen had called, 8 
Il 
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Jeft cards. I eagerly inquired for them, and read 
the names of Lord Orville and Sir Clement Wil- 
Joughby. I by no means regretted that J miſſed 
ſeeing the latter, but perhaps I may all my life re- 

| gret that I miſſed the former; for. probably he has 
now left town,—and I may ſee him no more! 

„My goodneſs!” cried young Branghton rudely 
looking over me, * only think of that Lord's coming 

all this way! It's my belief he'd got ſome orders 
ready for father, and ſo he'd a mind to call and aſk 
you if I'd told him the truth.“ 

« Pray Betty,” cried I, “ how long has he been 
gone?“ 

| Not two minutes, Ma'am.” 

= « Why then, I'll lay you any wager,” ſaid young 
Branghton, * he ſaw you and I walking up Hol- 
born Hill!” 

« God forbid!” cried I, impatiently; and, too 
much chagrined to bear with any more of his re- 
marks, I ran up ſtairs: but T heard him ſay to M. 
Du Bois, „ Miſs is ſo uppiſb this morning, that I 
think I had better not ſpeak to her again,” 

I with M. Du Bois had taken the ſame reſolu- 
tion; but he choſe to follow me into the dining- 
room, which he found empty. 

| « Vous ne l'aimes donc pas, ce gargon, Mademoi- 
ſelle!“ cried he. 
| « Me!” cried I, “ no, I deteſt him!” for I was 
| |F (quite ſick at heart. | 
| « Ah, tu me rends la vie!” cried he; and flinging 
| Himſelf at my feet, he had juſt caught my hand as 
the door was opened by Madame Duval. 
FF Haſtily, and with marks of guilty confuſion in 
his face, he aroſe ; but the rage of that lady quite 
| amazed me! Advancing to the retreating M. Du 
Bois, ſhe began, in French, an attack which her 
extreme wrath and wonderful volubility almoſt ren- 
dered unintelligible ; yet I underſtood but too much, 
| ſince her reproaches convinced me ſhe had herſelt 
| propoſed being the object of his affection. 
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He defended himſelf in a weak and evaſive man- 
ner; and, upon her commanding him from her ſight, 
very readily withdrew: and then, with yet greater 
violence, ſhe upbraided me with having ſeduced his 
heart, called me an ungrateful, deſigning girl, and 
proteſted ſhe would neither take me to Paris, nor 
any more intereſt herſelf in my affairs, unleſs I would 
inſtantly agree to marry young Branghton. 

Frightened as I had been at her vehemence, this 

ropoſal reſtored all my courage; and I frankly told 
. that in this point I never could obey her. More 
irritated than ever, ſhe ordered me to quit the room. 

Such is the preſent ſituation of affairs. I ſhall 
excuſe myſelf from ſeeing the Branghtons this after- 
noon: indeed, I never wiſh to fee them again. 
I am ſorry, however queer a that I have diſ- 
pleaſed Madame Duval; yet I ſhall be very glad to 
quit this town, for I believe it does not now 
contain one perſon I ever wiſh to again meet. 
Had I but ſeen Lord Orville, I ſhould regret no- 
thing: I could then have more fully explained 
what I fo haſtily wrote; yet it will always be a 
pleaſure to me to recolle& that he called, ſince ! 
flatter myſelf it was in conſequence of his being 
fatisfied with my letter. 

Adieu, my dear Sir; the time now approaches 
when I hope once more to receive your bleſſing, 
and to owe all my joy, all my happineſs, to your 
kindneſs. 


OOO — — 


rn 
Mr. VILLARAS to EVELINA. 
Berry Hill, July 7. 


WeErcome, thrice welcome, my darling 
Eyelina, to the arms of the trueſt, the fondeſt of 
our friends! Mrs. Clinton, who ſhall haſten to 


you with theſe lines, will conduct you directly 


hither; 
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kither ; for I can conſent no longer to be parted from 
the child of my boſom the comfort of my age! 
the ſweet ſolace of all my infirmities! Your worthy 
friends at Howard Grove muſt pardon me that I rob- 
them of the viſit you propoſed to make them before 
your return to Berry Hill, for I find my fortitude 
unequal to a longer ſeparation. | 

I have much to ſay to you, many comments to 
make upon your late letters, ſome parts of which 
give me no little uneaſineſs; but I will reſerve my. 
remarks for our future converſations. Haſten, then, 
to the ſpot of thy nativity, the abode of thy youth, 
where never yet care or ſorrow had power to annoy 
thee. O that they might ever be baniſhed this 
peaceful dwelling ! 

Adieu, my deareſt Evelina! T pray but that thy 
ſatisfaction at our approaching meeting may bear 
any compariſon with mine! 


ARTHUR VILLARS, 


—̃ꝛö—ð—Eͤ̃ẽ3;ñ;ͤ7. — — 


LETTER XII. 


EVELINA to Miſs MIRVAN. 


Berry Hill, July 14, 
My ſweet Maria will be much ſurpriſed, and 
T am willing to flatter myſelf, concerned, when, in- 
ſtead of her friend, ſhe receives this letter ;—this 
cold, this inanimate letter, which will but ill expreſs 
the feelings of the heart which indites it. 

When I wrote to you laſt Friday, I was in hourly 
expectation of ſeeing Mrs. Clinton, with whom [ 
intended to have ſet out for Howard Grove, Mrs. 
Clinton came; but my plan was neceſſarily altered, 
for ſhe brought me a letter, the ſweeteſt that cver 
was penned, from the beſt and kindeſt friend that 
ever orphan was bleſt with, requiring my immediate 
attendance at Berry Hill. 

L obeyed, —and pardon me if I own I obeyed 

without 
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without reluQtance: after ſo long a ſeparation; 
ſhould I not elſe have been the moſt ungrateful of 
mortals ?—And yet,—oh, Maria! though I wiſhed 
to leave London, the gratification of my wiſh af- 
forded me no happineſs! and though I felt an im- 
Patience inexpreſſible to return hither, no words, 
no language, can explain the heavineſs of heart with 
which I made the journey. I believe you would 
hardly have known me ;—indeed, I hardly know 
myſelf. Perhaps, had I firſt ſeen you, in your kind 
and ſympathiſing boſom I might have ventured to 
have repoſcd every ſecret of my ſoul ;—and then— 
but let me purſue my journal.. 

Mrs. Clinton delivered Madame Duval a letter 
from Mr. Villars, which-requeſted her leave for my 
return ; and, indeed, it was very readily accorded : yet, 
when ſhe found, by my willingneſs to quit town, 
that M. Du Bois was really indifferent to me, ſhe 
ſomewhat foftened in my favour ; and declared, that, 
but for puniſhing his folly in thinking of ſuch a child, 
ſhe would not have conſented to my being again 
buried in the country. 

All the Branghtons called to take leave of me ; but 
I will not write a word more about them: indeed 
I cannot, with any patience, think of that family, to 
whoſe forwardneſs and impertinence is owing all the 
uncaſineſs I at this moment ſuffer! 

So great was the depreſſion of my ſpirits upon 
the road, that it was with difficulty I could per- 
ſuade the worthy Mrs. Clinton I was not ill; but, 
alas! the ſituation of my mind was ſuch as would 
have rendered any mere bodily pain, by compariſon, 
evcn enviable! | 

And yet, when we arrived at Berry Hill, —when 
the chaiſe ſtopped at this place, how did my heart 
throb with joy !—And when, through the window, 
J bcheld the dcareſt, the moſt venerable of men, 
with uplifted hands, returning, as I doubt not, 


thanks for my ſafe arrival, - good God! I thought it 
would 
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would have burſt my boſom II opened the chaiſe- 
door myſelf, I flew, for my feet did not ſeem to 
touch the ground, —into the parlour : he had riſen 
to meet me; but the moment L appeared he ſunk into 
his chair, uttering, with a deep ſigh, though his face 
beamed with delight, My God, I thank thee!” 

I ſprung forward ; and, with a pleaſure that bor- 
dered upon agony, I embraced his knees, I kiſſed 
his hands, I wept over thems but could not ſpeak : 
while he, now raiſing his eyes in thankfulneſs to- 
wards heaven, now bowing down his reverend head,. 
and folding me in his arms, could ſcarce articulate 
the bleſſings with which his kind and benevolent 
heart r 

O, Miſs Mirvan, to be ſo beloved by the beſt 
of men,—ſhould 1 not be happy ?—Should I have 
one With fave that of meriting his goodneſs f— 
Yet think me not ungrateful; indeed I am not, al- 
though the internal ſadneſs of my mind unfits me, 
at preſent, for enjoying as I ought the bounties of 
Providence, 

I cannot journalize, cannot arrange my ideas into 
order, 

How little has fituation to do with happineſs! 
] had flattered myfeif that, when reſtored to Berry 
Hill, I ſhould be reſtored to tranquillity: far other- 
wiſe have I found it, for never yet had tranquillity 
and Evelina ſo little intercourſe. 

I bluſh for what I have written. Can you, Ma- 
ria, forgive my gravity? but I reſtrain it ſo much, 
and ſo paintully, in the preſence of Mr. Villars, that 
I know not how to deny myſelf the conſolation of 
indulging it to you, 

Adieu, my dear Miſs Mirvan. 

Yet one thing I muſt add, do not let the ſeriouſ- 
neſs of this letter deceive you; do not impute to 
a wrong caufe the melancholy I confeſs, by ſup- 
poſing that the heart of your friend mourns a too 
great ſuſceptibility: no, indeed! believe me it 
never 
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never was, never can be, more aſſuredly her own 
than at this moment. So witneſs in all truth, 
Your afſectionate 
EVELINA. 
You will make my excuſes to the honoured Lady 
Howard, and.to your dear mother, 


— — —— 
LETTER UI. 


EvELINA in Caulinual ian. 
Berry Hill, July 21. 


You accuſe me of myſtery, and charge me 
with reſerve: I cannot doubt but I muſt have 
merited the accuſation; yet, to clear myſelf, —you 
know not how painful will be the taſk. But I can- 
not reſiſt your kind intreaties ;—indeed I do not with 
to reſiſt them; for your friendſhip and affection will 
ſoothe my chagrin. Had it ariſen from any other 
cauſe, not a moment would I have deferred the 
communication you aſk ;—but, as it is, I would, 
were 1t poſſible, not only conceal it from all the 
world, but endeavour to diſbelicve it myſelf. Yet, 
ſince T muft tell you, why trifle with your impatience ? 

I know not how to come to the point; twenty 
times have I attempted it in vain ;—but I will force 
myſelf to proceed. 

Oh, Miſs Mirvan, could you ever have believed, 
that one who ſeemed formed as a pattern for his 
fellow-creatures, as a model of perfection, —one 
whoſe elegance ſurpaſſed all deſcription, —whoſe 
ſweetneſs of manners diſgraced all compariſon ;— 
oh, Miſs Mirvan, could you ever have believed that 
L:rd Orville would have treated me with indignity ? 

Never, never again will I truſt to appearances; 
never confide in my own weak judgment ;—never 
believe that perſon to be good who ſeems to be 
amiable! What cruel maxims are we taught by a 
knowledge of the world !—But while my own reflec- 


tions ablorb me, I forget you are ſtill in * ; 
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I had juſt finiſhed the laſt letter which I wrote to 


you from London, when the maid of the houſe 
brought me a note. It was given to her, ſhe ſaid, 
by a footman, who told her he would call the next 
day for an anſwer. 

his note, but let it ſpeak for itſelf. 


« To Miſs Anville. 


« W1TH tranſport, moſt charming of thy ſex, 
did I read the letter with which you yeſterday 
morning favoured me. I am ſorry the affair of the 
carriage ſhould have given you any concern, but I 
am highly flattered by the anxiety you expreſs ſo 
kindly, Believe me, my lovely girl, I am truly 
ſenſible of the honour of your good opinion, and 
feel myſelf deeply penetrated with love and grati- 
tude, The correſpondence you have fo ſweet! 
commenced, I ſhall be proud of continuing ; and 
hope the ſtrong ſenſe I have of the favour you do me, 
will prevent your withdrawing it. Aſſure your- 
ſelf, thai I deſire nothing more ardently than to 
pour forth my thanks at your feet, and to offer 
thoſe vows which are ſo juſtly the tribute of your 
charms and accompliſhments. In your next, i in- 
treat you to acquaint me how long you ſhall remain 
in town. The ſervant, whom I ſhall commiſſion to 
call for an anſwer, has orders to ride, poſt with it to 
me. My impatience for his arrival will be ver 
great, though inferior to that with which I burn, to 
tell you in perſon how much I am, my ſweet girl, 

« Your grateful admirer, 
«© ORVILLE:” 

What a letter! how was my proud heart ſwelled 
every line I have copied! What I wrote to him 
you know ; tell me, then, my dear friend, do you 
think it merited ſuch an anſwer ? —and that I have 
deſervedly incurred the liberty he has taken? I 
meant nothing but a ſimple apology, which I 
thought as much due to my own character, as to 
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his ; yet, by the conſtruction he ſeems to have put 
upon it, ſhould you not have imagined it contained 
the avowal of ſentiments which might indeed have 
provoked his contempt ? 

'The moment the letter was delivered to. me, I 
retired to my own room to read it; and fo eager 
was my firſt peruſal, that, — I am aſhamed to own, 
it gave me no ſenſation but of delight. Unſuſpi- 
cious of any impropriety from Lord Orville, I per- 
ceived not immediately the impertinence it implied, 
—] only marked the expreſſions of his own regard; 
and I was ſo much ſurpriſed, that I was unable, for 
ſome time to compoſe myſelf, or read it again —1 
could only walk up and down the room, repeating 
to myſelf, «© Good God, is it poſſible ?—am I then 
loved by Lord Orville ?” 

But this dream was ſoon over, and I awoke to far 


different feelings. Upon a ſecond reading I thought 


every word changed, —it did not ſeem the ſame let- 
ter, —I could not find one ſentence that I could look 
at without bluſhing : my aſtoniſhment was extreme, 
and it was ſucceeded by the utmoſt indignation. 

If, as I am very ready to acknowledge, I erred in 
writing to Lord Orville, was it for Hi to puniſh the 
error? If he was offended, could he not have been 
ſilent? If he thought my letter ill-judged, ſhould 
he not have pitied my ignorance? have conlidered 
my youth, and allowed for my inexperience ? 

Oh, Maria, how have I been deccived in this 
man! Words have no power to tell the high opi- 
nion I had of him; to that was owing the unior- 
tunate ſolicitude which prompted my writing; a 
ſolicitude J mult for ever repent ! 

Yet perhaps I have rather reaſon to rejoice than 
to grieve, ſince this affair has ſhewn me his real 
diſpoſition, and removed that partiality which, 
covering his every imperfection, left only his vir- 
tues and good qualitics expoſed to view. Had the 
deception continued much longer, had my mind 

received 
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received any additional prejudice in his favour- 
who knows whither my miſtaken ideas might have 
led me? Indeed I fear I was in greater danger than I 
apprehended, or can now think of without trembling; 
—for, oh, if this weak heart of mine had been pene- 
trated with too deep an impreſſion of his merit, — 
my peace and happineſs had been loſt for ever! 

I would fain encourage more cheerful thoughts, 
fain qr ive from my mind the melancholy that has 
taken poſſeſſion of it; but I cannot ſucceed : for, 
added to the humiliating feelings which ſo power- 
fully opprefs me, I have yet another cauſe of con- 
cern;—alas, my dear Maria, I have broken the 
tranquillity of the beſt of men! 

I have never had the courage to ſhew him this 
cruel letter: I could not bear ſo greatly to depre- 
ciate in his opinion, one whom I had, with infinite 
anxiety, raiſed in it myſelf. Indeed, my firſt de- 
termination was to confhne my chagrin totally to 
my own boſom ; but your friendly inquiries have 
drawn it from me: and now I wiſh I had made no 
concealment from the beginning, ſince I know not 
how to account for a gravity, which not all my en- 
deavours can entirely hide or repreſs. 

My greateit apprehenſion is, leſt he ſhould ima- 
gine that my reſidence in London has given me a 
diſtalte to the country. Every body I fee takes 
notice of my being altered, and —_ pale and 
ill, I ſhould be very indifferent to all ſuch obſer- 
rations, did I not perceive that they draw upon 
me the eyes of Mr. Villars, which gliſten with af- 
tectionate concern. 

This morning, in ſpeaking of my London expe- 
dition, he mentioned Lord Orville. I felt ſo much 
diſturbed, that FE would inſtantly have changed the 
ſubject; but he would not allow me, and, very un- 
expectedly, he began his panegyric, extolling, in 
ſtrong terms, his manly and honourable behaviour 


in regard to the Marybone adventure. My cheeks 
glowed 
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lowed with indignation every word he ſpoke ;— 
7 lately as I had myſelf fancied him the nobleft 
of his ſex, now, that I was ſo well convinced of my 
miſtake, I could not bear to hear his undeſerved 


-Praiſes uttered by one ſo really good, ſo unſuſ- 
pecting, ſo pure of heart! 


What he thought of my ſilence and uneaſinefs 
I fear to know; but I hope he will mention the 
ſubje& no more. I will not, however, with un- 


grateful indolence, give way to a ſadneſs which I 


find infectious to him who merits the moſt cheer- 
ful exertion of my ſpirits. I am thankful that he 


has forborne to probe my wound; and I will endca- 


vour to heal it by the conſciouſneſs that I have not 
deſerved the indignity I have received. Yet I cannot 
but lament to find myſelt in a world fo deceitful, 
where we mult ſuſpe& what we ſee, diſtruſt what 
we hear, and doubt even what we feel. 


—ͤ—64— . — - - 


LETTER XIV. 


EVELINA in Continuation, 
; Berry Hill, July 29. 

MUST own myſelf ſomewhat diſtreſſed how 
to anſwer your raillery: yet believe me, my dear 
Maria, your ſuggeſtions are thoſe of fancy, not of 
truth, i am unconſcious of the weakneſs you ſuſ- 
pect; yet, to diſpel your doubts, I will animate 
myſelf more than ever to conquer my chagrin, 
and to recover my ſpirits. 

You wonder, you ſay, ſince my heart takes no 
part in this affair, why it ſhould make me ſo un- 
happy? And can you, acquainted as you are with 
the high opinion I entertained of Lord Orville, can 

ou wonder that fo great a diſappointment in his 
character ſhould affect me? Indeed, had fo ſtrange 
a letter been ſent to me from any body, it could not 
have failed ſhocking me; how much more ſenſibly, 
then, 
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then, muſt I feel ſuch an affront, when received 
from the man in the world I had imagined leaſt 
_—_ of giving it ? 

ou are glad I made no reply; aſſure yourſelf, 
my dear friend, had this letter been the molt re- 
ſpectful that could be written, the clandeſtine air 
given to it, by his propoſal of ſending his ſervant 
for my anſwer, inſtead of having it directed to his 
houſe, would effeQtually have prevented my writ- 
ing. Indeed, I have an averſion the moſt ſincere 
to all myſteries, all private actions; however 
fooliſhly and blameably, in regard to this letter, I 
have deviated from the open path which, from my 
earlieſt infancy, I was taught to tread. 

He talks of my having commenced a correſpondence 
with him: And could Lord Orville indeed believe 
J had ſuch a deſign? believe me ſo forward, ſo bold, 
ſo ſtrangely ridiculous ? I know not if his man call- 
ed or not ; but I rejoice that I quitted London be- 
fore he came, and without leaving any meſſage for 
him. What, indeed, could I have ſaid? it would 
have been a condeſcenſion very unmerited to have 
taken any, the leaſt notice of ſuch a letter, 

Never ſhall I ceaſe to wonder how he could write 
it. Oh, Maria! what, what could induce him fo 
cauſeleſsly to wound and affront one who would 
ſooner have died than wilfully offended n; 
How mortifying a freedom of ſtyle! how cruel an 
implication conveyed by his banks and expreſſions 
of gratitude! Is it not aſtoniſhing, that any man can 
appear ſo modeſt, who is ſo vain. 

Every hour I regret the ſecrecy I have obſerved 
with my beloved Mr. Villars; I know not what 
bewitched me, but I felt at firſt a repugnance to 
publiſhing this affair that I could not ſurmount ;— 
and now, I am aſhamed of confeſſing that I have 
any thing to confeſs! Yet I deſerve to be puniſhed | 
for the falſe delicacy which occaſioned my ſilence; 
ſince, if Lord Orville himſelf was contented to 

forfeit 
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forfeit his charaQer, was it for me, almoſt at the 


expenſe of my own, to ſupport it? 

Yet I believe I ſhould be very eaſy, now the firſt 
ſhock is over, and now that I ſee the whole affair 
with the reſentment it merits, did not all my good 
friends in this neighbourhood, who think me ex- 
tremely altered, teaſe me about my gravity, and 
torment Mr. Villars with obſervations upon my 
dejection and falling away. The ſubje& is no 
ſooner ſtarted, than a deep gloom overſpreads his 
venerable countenance, and he looks at me with a 
tenderneſs ſo melancholy, that I know not how to 
endure the conſciouſneſs of exciting it. 

Mrs. Selwyn, a lady of large fortune, who lives 
about three miles from Berry Hill, and who has al- 
ways honoured me with very diſtinguiſhing marks of 
regard, 1s going in a ſhort time to Briſtol, and has 
propoſed to Mr. Villars to take me with her for the 
recovery of my health. He ſeemed very much diſ- 
treſſed whether to conſent or refuſe; but I, without 
any heſitation, warmly oppoſed the ſcheme, proteſt- 
ing my health could nowhere be better than in this 

ure air. He had the goodneſs to thank me for this 
readineſs to ſtay with him: but he is all goodneſs ! 
Oh, that it were in my power to be indeed what, 
in the kindneſs of his heart, he has called me, the 
comfort of his age, and ſolace of his infirmities! 

Never do I wiſh to be again ſeparated from him. 
Tf here I am grave, elſewhere I ſhould be unhappy. 
In his preſence, with a very little exertion, all the 
cheerfulneſs of my diſpoſition ſeems ready to return; 
the benevolence of his countenance reanimates, 


the harmony of his temper compoſes, the purity of 


his character edifies me! I owe to him every thing ; 
and, far from finding my debt of gratitude a weight, 
the firſt pride, the firſt pleaſure of my life, is the 
recollection of the obligations conferred ùpon me by 

a goodneſs ſo unequalled. 
Once, indeed, I thought there exiſted — 
—who 
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— who, when time had wintered o'er his locks, would 
have ſhone forth among his fellow-creatures with 
the ſame brightneſs of worth which dignifies my 
honoured Mr. Villars; a brightneſs, how ſuperior in 
value to that which reſults from mere quickneſs of 
parts, wit, or imagination ! a brightneſs, which, 
not contented with merely diffuſing ſmiles, and 
gaining admiration from the ſallies of the ſpirits, 
reflects a real and a glorious luſtre upon all man- 
kind! Oh how great was my error! how ill did I 
judge! how 28 have I been deceived ! 

Iwill not go to Briſtol, though Mrs. Selwyn is very 
urgent with me ;—but I deſire not to ſee any more of 
the world; the few months I have already paſſed in 
it, have ſufficed to give me a diſguſt even to its name. 

I hope too, I ſhall ſee Lord Orville no more : 
accuſtomed, from my firſt knowledge of him, to re- 

ard him as a being ſupericr to his race, his pre- 
Ts, perhaps, might baniſh my reſentment, and 
I might forget his ill conduct; for oh, Maria —1 
ſhould not know how to ſee Lord Orville—and to 
think of diſpleaſure! 

As a ſiſter I loved him I could have entruſted 
him with every thought of my heart, had he 
deigned to wiſh my confidence: ſo ſteady did. 1 
think his honour, ſo feminine his delicacy, and ſo 
amiable his nature! have a thouſand times ima- 
gined that the whole ſtudy of his life, and whole 
purport of his reflections, tended ſolely to the 
good and happineſs of others: but I will talk. — 
write, think of him no more! 

Adieu, my dear friend! 


— — 


M LETTER XV. 


Evelina ir Continuation. 
Berry Hill, Auguft 10. 
You complain of my ſilence, my dear 
Miſs Mirvan ;—but what have I to write ? Narra- 
tive 
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tive does not offer, nor docs a lively imagination 
ſupply the deficiency. I have, however, at pre- 
ſent, ſufficient matter for a letter, in relating a con- 
verſation I had yeſterday with Mr. Villars. 

Our breakfait had been the moſt cheerful we have 
had ſince my return hither ; and when it was over, 
he did not, as uſual, retire to his ſtudy, but conti- 
nued to converſe with me while I worked. We 
might, probably, have paſſed all the morning thus 
fociably, but for the entrance of a farmer, who came 
to ſolicit advice concerning ſome domeſtic affairs. 
T hey withdrew together into the ſtudy. 

The moment I was alone my ſpirits failed me; 
the exertion with which I had ſupported them 


had fatigued my mind; I flung away my work, 


and, lcaning my arms on the table, gave way to a 
train of diſagreeable refle&tions, which, burſting 
from the reſtraint that had ſmothered them, filled 
me with unuſual ſadneſs. 

This was my fituation when, looking towards 
the door, which was open, I perceived Mr. Villars, 
who was earneſtly regarding me. © Is Farmer 
Smith gone, Sir?“ cried . haſtily riſing, and 
ſnatching up my work. 

« Don't let me diſturb you,” ſaid he, gravely ; 
« ] will go again to my ſtudy.“ 

« Will you, Sir?—1I was in hopes you were com- 
ing to ſit here.” 

„In hopes!—and why, Evelina, ſhould you 
hope it:“ ü 

his queſtion was ſo unexpected, that I knew 
not how to anſwer it ; but, as I ſaw he was mov- 
ing away, I followed, and begged him to return. 
«© No, my dear, no,” faid he, with a forced ſmile, 
« only interrupt your meditations,” 

Again I knew not what to ſay; and while I 
heſitated, he retired. My heart was with him, 
but I had not the courage to follow, The idea of 


an explanation, b rought on in ſo ſerious a manner, 
frightened 
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frightened me. I recollected the inference you had 
drawn from my uneaſineſs, and I feared that he 
might make a ſimilar interpretation. 

litary and thoughtful, I paſſed the reſt of the 
morning in my own room. At dinner I again at- 
tempted to be cheerful ; but Mr. Villars himſelf was 
grave, and J had not ſufficient ſpirits to ſupport a 
converſation merely by my own efforts. As ſoon as 
dinner was over, he took a book, and I walked to 
the window. TI believe I remained near an hour in 
this ſituation, All my thoughts were directed to 
conſidering how I might diſpel the doubts which 
I apprehended Mr. Villars had formed, without ac- 
knowledging a circumſtance which I had ſuffered ſo 
much pain merely to conceal. But while I was thus 
planning for the future, I forgot the preſent: and 
ſo intent was I upon the ſubject which occupied me, 
that the ſtrange appearance of my unuſual inaCtivity 
and extreme thoughtſulneſs never occurred to me. 
But when, at laſt, I recollected myſelf, and turned 
round, I ſaw that Mr. Villars, who had parted with 
his book, was wholly engroſſed in attending to me. 
I ſtarted from my reverie, and, hardly knowing 
What I ſaid, aſked if he had been reading? 

He pauſed a moment, and then replied, «« Yes, my 
child ;—a book that both afflicts and perplexes me.” 

He means me, thought I ; and therefore I made 
no anſwer, 

« What if we read it together?“ continued he, 
will you aſſiſt me to clear its obſcurity ?” 

I knew not what to ſay; but I ſighed involunta- 
rily from the bottom of my heart. He roſe, and 
approaching me, ſaid, with emotion, “ My child, 
I can no longer be a ſilent witneſs of thy ſorrow, 
is not thy ſorrow my ſorrow ?—and ought I to be 
a ſtranger to the cauſe, when I fo deeply ſympa- 
thiſe in the effect?“ 

*« Cauſe, Sir!” cried I, greatly alarmed, “ what 


cauſe ?—I don't know, I can't tell—I—” 
« Fear 
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« Fear not,“ ſaid he, kindly, “to unboſom 
thyſelf to me, my deareſt Evelina ; open to me thy 
whole heart, — It can have no feelings for which I 
will not make allowance. Tell me, therefore, what 
it is that thus afflicts us both; and who knows but 
I may ſuggeſt ſome means of relief!“ 

© You are too, too good,” cried I, greatly embar- 
raſſed; „ but indeed I know not what you mean.” 

« I ſee,” ſaid he, © it is painful co you to ſpeak : 
ſuppoſe, then, I endeavonr to ſave you by gueſling ?” 

« Impoſlible! impoſlible!” cried I eagerly ; “ no 
one living could ever gueſs, ever ſuppoſe—” I ſtop- 
nos abruptly ; for I then recollected I was acknow- 
edging ſomething was to be gueſſed: however, he 
noticed not my miſtake. 

At leaſt Jet me try,” anſwered he mildly ;; 
„ perhaps I may be a better diviner than you ima- 
3 if I gueſs every thing that is probable, ſurely 

muſt approach near the real . Be honeſt, 

then, my love, and ſpeak without reſerve does 
not the country, after ſo much gaiety, ſo much 
variety, does it not appear inſipid and tireſome ?” 

« No, indeed! I love it more than ever, and 
more than ever do I wiſh I had never, never quit- 
ted it!” 

« Oh my child! that I had not permitted the 
Journey! My judgment always oppoſed it, but my 
reſolution was not proof againſt perſuaſion.” 

« I bluſh, indeed,” cried I, * to recolle& my 
earneſtneſs but I have been my own puniſher!” 

« Tt is too late now,” anſwered he, “ to reflect 
upon this ſubject; let us endeavour to avoid re- 
pentance for the time to come, and we ſhall not have 
erred without reaping ſome inſtruction.” Then, 
ſeating himſelf, and making me ſit by him, he con- 
tinued, L muſt now gueſs again: perhaps you 
regret the loſs of thoſe friends you knew in town; 
—perhaps you miſs their ſociety, and fear you may 
fee them no more ?—perhaps Lord Orville——* 

I could 
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f could not keep my ſeat ; but riſing haſtily, 


faid, “Dear Sir, aſk me nothing more !—for I 
have nothing to own,—nothing to ſay ;—my gravity 
has been merely accidental, and I can give no rea- 
ſon for it at all. —Shall I fetch you another book? 
—or will you have this again?“ 

For ſome minutes he was totally filent, and I 
pretended to employ myſelf in looking for a book. 
At laſt, with a deep ſigh, © I ſee,” ſaid he, ( fee 
but too plainly, that though Evelina is returned, — 
I have loſt my child!“ | 

«« No, Sir, no,” cried I, inexpreſſibly ſhocked, * ſhe 
is more your's than ever! Without you, the world 
would be a deſart to her, and life a burden :—for-- 
give her, then; and, —if you can,—condeſcend to 
be, once more, the confidant of all her thoughts.“ 

« How highly I value, how greatly I with for 
her confidence,” returned he, ** ſhe cannot but 
know ;—yet to extort, to tear it from her, —my 
juſtice, my affection, both revolt at the idea. IL 
am ſorry that I was fo earneſt with you ;—leave 
me, my dear, leave me, and compoſe yourſelf ;— 
we will meet again at tea.” | 

« Do you then refuſe to hear me?“ 

«© No, but I abhor to compel you. I have long 
ſeen that your mind has been ill at eaſe, and mine 
has largely partaken of your concern : I forbore to 
queſtion you ; for I hoped that time and abſence, from 
whatever excited your uneaſineſs, might beſt operate: 
in ſilence: but, alas! your affliction ſeems only to 
augment,—your health declines, - your look alters! 
— Oh, Evelina, my aged heart bleeds to ſee the change!- 
— bleeds to behold the darling it had cheriſhed, the 
prop it had reared for its ſupport when bowed down 
by years and infirmities, fnking itſelf under the preſ- 
fure of internal grief !—ſtruggling to hide what it 
ſhould ſeek to participate But go, my dear, go to 
your own room ; we both want compoſure, and we 
will talk of this matter ſome other time.“ 

Oh, 
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Oh, Sir,” cried I, penetrated to the ſoul, „“ bid 
me not leave you think me not ſo loſt to feeling, 
to gratitude - 

„% Not a word of that,” interrupted he: *“ it 
pains me you ſhould think upon that ſubjeR ; pains 
me you ſhould ever remember that you have not 
a natural, an hereditary right to every thing within 
my power. I meant not to affect you thus, —I hoped 
to have ſoothed you !—but my anxiety betrayed me 
to an urgency that has diſtreſſed you. Comfort your- 
ſelf, my love; and doubt not but that time will 
{tand your friend, and all will cnd well.” 

I burſt into tears: with difficulty had I ſo long re- 
ſtrained them ; for my heart, while it glowed with 
tenderneſs and gratitude, was oppreſſed with a ſenſe 
of its own unworthineſs. * You are all, all good- 
neſs!” cried I, in a voice ſcarce audible; little as 
I deſerve, unable as I am to repay, ſuch kindneſs, 
—yet my whole ſoul feels, —thanks you for it!” 

« My deareſt child,” cried he, “ I cannot bear 
to ſee thy tears; — for my ſake dry them; ſuch a 
fight is too much for me: think of that, Evelina, 
and take comfort, I charge thee !” 

« Say, then,” cried I, kneeling at his feet,“ ſay 
then that you forgive me! that you pardon my reſerve, 
—that you will again ſuffer me to tell you my moſt 
ſecret thoughts, and rely upon my promiſe never 
more to forfeit your confidence ! my father !— 
my protector my ever honoured—ever-loved—my 
beſt and only friend !—ſay you forgive your Evelina, 
and the will ſtudy better to deſerve your goodneſs !” 

He raiſed, he embraced me; he called me his 
ſole joy, his only earthly hope, and the child of 
his boſom! He folded me to his heart; and, while 
J wept from the fullneſs of mine, with words of 
ſweeteſt kindneſs and conſolation he ſoothed and 
tranquilliſed me. 

Dear to my remembrance will ever be that mo- 
ment when, baniſhing the reſerve I had fo foolithly 
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planned, and fo painfully ſupported, I was reſtored 


to the confidence of the beſt of men! 

When at length we were again quietly and com- 
poſedly ſeated by each other, and Mr. Villars wait- 
cd for the explanation I had begged him to hear, 
I found myſelf extremely embarraſſed how to in- 
troduce the ſubje& which mult lead to it. He ſaw 
my diſtreſs; and, with a kind of benevolent plea- 
{antry, aſked me if I would let him gueſs any more? 
J aſſented in ſilence. 

« Shall I, chen, go back to where I left off?” 

«« If—if you pleaſe ;—I believe ſo,—” ſaid I, 
ſtammering. 

„Well, then, my love, I think I was ſpeaking 
of the regret it was natural you ſhould feel upon 
quitting thoſe from whom you had received civility 
and kindneſs, with fo little certainty of ever ſeeing 
them again, or being able to return their good of- 
fices? Theſe are circumſtances that afford but melan- 
choly reflections to young minds; and the affec- 
tionate diſpoſition of my Evelina, open to all ſocial 
feelings, muſt be hurt more than uſual by ſuch con- 
ſiderations.—Y ou are ſilent, my dear ?—Shall I name 
thoſe whom 1 think moſt worthy the regret I ſpeak 
of? We ſhall then ſee if our opinions coincide,” 

Still I ſaid nothing, and he continued. 

In your London journal, nobody appears in a 
more amiable, a more reſpectable light, than Lord 
Orville; and perhaps 8 

«« knew what you would ſay,” cried J haſtily, 
« and I have long feared where your ſuſpicions 
would fall; but indeed, Sir, you are miſtaken: I 
hate Lord Orville,—he is the laſt man in the world 
in whoſe favour I ſhould be prejudiced,” 

1 ſtopped; for Mr. Villars looked at me with ſuch 
infinite ſurpriſe, that my own warmth made me bluſh, 
« You hate Lord Orville!” repeated he. 

I could make no anſwer; but took from m 
pocket-book the letter, and giving it to him, “ See, 

Sit, 
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Sir,“ ſaid I, “how differently the ſame man can 


talk and write!” 

He read it three times before he ſpoke; and then 
ſaid, I am ſo much aſtoniſhed, that I know not 
what I read, When had you this letter?“ 

J told him. Again he read it; and, after con- 
ſidering its contents ſome time, ſaid, I can:form 
but one conjecture concerning this moſt extraordi- 
nary performance: he muſt certainly have been in- 
toxicated when he wrote it.“ 

& Lord Orville intoxicated!” repeated I: © once 
J thought him a ſtranger to all intemperance but 
It 1s very poſlible, for I can believe any thing now.” 

„That a man who had behaved with ſo ſtrict a 
regard to delicacy,” continued Mr. Villars, “and 
who, as far as occalion had allowed, manifeſted ſen- 
timents the moſt honourable, ſhould thus inſolently, 
thus wantonly, inſult a modeſt young woman, in his 
perfect ſenſes, I cannot think poſſible. But, my dear, 
you ſhould have incloſed this letter in an empty co- 
ver, and have returned it to him again : ſuch a re- 
ſentment would at once have become your character, 
and have given him an opportunity, in ſome meaſure, 
of clearing his own. He could not well have read 
this letter the next morning without being ſenſible 
of the impropriety of having written it.” 

Oh, Maria, why had oY this thought? I might 
then have received ſome apology; the mortification 
would then have been His, not mine. It is true, he 
could not have reinſtated himſelf ſo highly in my 
opinion as I had once ignorantly placed him, ſince 
the conviction of ſuch intemperance would have 
Jevelled him with the reſt of his imperfe& race, yet 
my humbled pride might have been conſoled by his 
acknowledgments. 

But why ſhould I allow myſelf to be humbled by 
a man who can ſuffer his reaſon to be thus abjectly 
debaſed, when 1 am exalted by one who knows no 
vice, and ſcarcely a failing, but by hearſay? To 


think 
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think of his kindneſs, and refle& upon his praiſes, 


might animate and comfort me even in the midſt of 
affliction, “ Your indignation,” ſaid he, “ is the 
reſult of virtue; you fancied Lord Orville was with- 
out fault—he had the appearance of infinite worthi- 
neſs, and you ſuppofed his character accorded with 
his appearance: guileleſs yourſelf, how could you 
prepare againſt the duplicity of another? Your dif- 
appointment has but been proportioned to your ex- 
petations, and you have chiefly owed its ſeverity ts 
the innocence which hid its approach.” 

I will bid theſe words dwell ever in my memory, 
and they ſhall cheer, comfort, and enliven me! This 
converſation, though extremely affecting to me at 


the time it 2 has relieved my mind from much 


anxiety, Concealment, my dear Maria, is the foe 
of tranquillity: however I may err in future, I will 
never be diſingenuous in acknowledging my errors. 
To you and to Mr. Villars I vow .an unremitting 
confidence. | 

And yet, though I am more at eaſe, I am far 
from well: I have been ſome time writing this 
letter; but I hope J ſhall ſend you ſoon a more 
cheerful one. 

Adieu, my ſweet friend. I intreat you not to ac- 
quaint even your dear mother with this affair; Lord 
Orville is a favourite with her, and why ſhould I 
publiſh that he deſerves not that honour ? 


— —— ͤ vp— — — 
LETTER XVI. 


EVELINA in Continuation. 


Briftol Hotwell, Auguſt 28. 


You will be again ſurpriſed, my dear Ma- 
ria, at ſeeing whence I date my letter: but I have 
been very ill, and Mr. Villars was ſo much alarmed, 
that he not only inſiſted upon my accompanying 

IS. 
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Mrs. Selwyn hither, but earneſtly deſired ſhe would 


haſten her intended journey, 

We travelled very flowly, and I did not find my- 
felf ſo much fatigued as I expected. We are 
ſituated upon a moſt delightful ſpot ; the proſpect 
is beautiful, the air pure, and the weather very 
favourable to invalids, I am already better, and I 
doubt not but I ſhall ſoon be well; as well, in re- 
gard to mere health, as I wiſh to be. 

I cannot expreſs the reluQance with which J part- 
ed from my revered Mr. Villars: it was not like 
that parting which, laſt April, preceded my journey 
to Howard Grove, when, all expectation and hope, 
though I wept I rejoiced, and though I ſincerely 

rieved to leave him, I yet withed to be gone: the 
ſorrow I now felt was unmixed with any livelier ſen- 
fation ; expectation was vaniſhed, and hope I had 
none! All that I held moſt dear upon earth I quitted ; 
and that upon an errand, to the ſucceſs of which I 
was totally indifferent, the re-eſtabliſhment of my 
health. Had it been to have ſeen my ſweet Maria, 
or her dear mother, I ſhould not have repined. 

Mrs. Selwyn is very kind and attentive to me. 
She is extremely clever: her underſtanding, indeed, 
may be called maſculine : but, unfortunately, her man- 
ners deſerve the ſame epithet; for, in ſtudying to 
acquire the knowledge of the other ſex, the has 
lolt all the ſoftneſs of her own. In regard to myſelf, 
however, as I have neither courage nor inclination 
to argue with her, I have never been perſonally hurt 
at her want of gentleneſs; a virtue which, neverthe- 
leſs, ſeems ſo eſſential a part of the female charac- 
ter, that I find myſelf more awkward, and leſs at 
eaſe, with a woman who wants it, than I do with a 
man. She is not a favourite with Mr. Villars, who 
has often been diſguſted at her unmerciful propenſity 
to ſatire: but his anxiety that I ſhould try the effect 
of the Briſtol waters, overcame his diſlike of commit- 
ting me to her care. Mrs. Clinton is alſo here FO 

that 
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that T ſhall be as well attended as his utmoſt par- 
tiality could deſire. | 

I will continue to write to you, my dear Miſs Mir- 
van, with as much conſtancy as if I had no other 
correſpondent; though, during my abſence from 
Berry Hill, iny letters may, perhaps, be ſhortened on 
account of the mi nuteneſs of the journal which I muſt 
write to my beloved Mr. Villars: but you, who know 
his expectations, and how many ties bind me to fulfil 
them, will, I am ſure, rather excuſe any omiſſion to 
yourſelf, than any neghgence to him. 


LETTER--AVIL 
EveELINA ro the Rev. Mr. VILLARS, 


Briſtol Hotwells, Sept. 12; 


Tux firſt fortnight that I paſſed here was ſo 
quiet, ſo ſerene, that it gave me reaſon to expect a 
fettled calm during my ſtay ; but it I may now judge 
ol the time to come, by the preſent ſtate of my mind, 
the calm will be ſuccceded by a ſtorm, of which I 
dread the violence! 

This morning, in my way to the pump-room with 
Mrs. Selwyn, we were both very much incommoded 
by three gentlemen, who were ſauntering by the {ide 
of the Avon, laughing and talking very loud, and 
lounging ſo diſagreeably, that we knew not how to 
paſs them. They all three fixed their eyes very bold] 
upon me, alternately looking under my hat, and hit, 
pering one another, Mrs. Selwyn aſſumed an air of 
uncommon ſternneſs, and faid, “ You will pleaſe, Gen- 
tlemen, either to proceed yourſelves, or to ſuffer us.“ 

« Oh! Ma'am,” cried one of them, „ we will 
ſuffer you with the greateſt pleaſure in life.” 

« You will ſuffer us beth,” anſwered ſhe, *« or [ 
am much miſtaken: you had hetter, therefore, make 
way quietly ; for I ſhould be ſorry to give my ſervant 
the trouble of teaching you better manners.” 

VOL. II. 2 Her 
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Her commanding air ſtruck them, yet they all 


choſe to laugh; and one of them wiſhed the fel- 


low would begin his leſſon, that he might have the 
pleaſure of rolling him into the Avon ; while an- 
other advancing to me with a freedom which made 
me ſtart, ſaid, ** By my ſoul J did not know you! 
but I am ſure I cannot be miſtaken ;—had not J 
the honour of ſeeing you once at the Pantheon? 

I then recollefted the nobleman, who, at that 
Place, had ſo much embarraſſed me. I courteſied wich- 
out ſpeaking. They all bowed, and making, though 
in a very eaſy manner, an apology to Mrs. Selwyn, 
they ſuffered us to paſs on, but choſe to accompany us. 

And where,” continued this Lord, “can you 
ſo long have hid yourſelf? do you know J have 
been in ſearch of you this age? I could neither 
find you out, nor hear of you: not a creature 
could inform me what was become of you. I can- 
not imagine where you could be immured. I was 
at two or three public places every night, in hopes 
of meeting you. Pray, did you leave town:“ 

« Yes, my Lord.” 

«« So early in the ſeaſon !—what could poſſibly 
induce you to go before the birth-day? 

I had nothing, my Lord, tc do with the birth- 
day.” 

5 By my ſoul, all the women who had, may re- 
Joice you were away. Have you been here any time:“ 

„Not above a fortnight, my Lord.” 

« A fortnight! how unlucky that I did not 
meet you ſooner! but J have had a run of ill luck 
ever ſince I came. How long ſhall you itay ?“ 

« Indeed, my Lord, 41 don't know.” | 

«« Six weeks, I hope; for I ſhall wiſh the place 
at the devil when you go.” 


« Do you, then, flatter yourſelf, my Lord,” ſaid 


Mrs. Selwyn, who had hitherto liſtened in ſilent 
contempt, „that you ſhall fee ſuch a beautiful ſpet 


as this, when you viſit the dominions of the devil!“ 
40 Ha, 
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e Ha, ha, ha! Faith, my Lord,” ſaid one of his com- 
panions, who {till walked with us, though the other 
had taken leave, ** the Lady is rather hard upon you.” 

Not at all,” anſwered Mrs. Selwyn ; “ for as 
] cannot doubt but his Lordſhip's rank and intereſt 
will ſecure him à place there, it would be reflecting 
on his underſtanding, to ſuppoſe he thould not wilh 
to enlarge and beautify his dwelling.” 

Much as I was diſguſted with this Lord, I muſt 
| own Mrs. Selwyn's ſeverity rather ſurpriſed me: 
but you who have ſo often obſerved it, will not 
wonder ſhe took ſo fair an oportunity of indulging 
her humour. 

« As to places, returned he, totally unmoved, 
am lo indifferent to them, that the devil take me 
if I care which way I go! objefs, indeed, I am not 
ſo ealy about; and, therefore, I expe, that thoſe 
angels with whoſe beauty I am ſo much enraptured 
in this world, will have the goodneſs to afford me 
ſome little conſolation in the other.” 

What, my Lord!” cried Mrs. Selwyn, “ would 
you wiſh to degrade the habitation of your friend, 
by admitting into it the inſipid company of the up- 
per regions?“ : 

„What do you do with yourſelf this evening!“ 
ſaid his Lordſhip, turning to me. 

„ ſhall be at home, my Lord.” 

O0, a-propos,—where are you?” 

„ Young ladies, my Lord,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, 
« are ng where.” 

*« Prithee,” whiſpered his Lordſhip, “ is that 
queer woman your mother?“ 

Good Heavens, Sir, what words for ſuch a2 
queſtion |! 

„Ne, my Lord.” 


* Your maiden aunt, then? 
40 No.“ 5 


„ Whoever ſhe is, I wiſh ſhe would mind her 
own aitairs; I don't know what the devil a woman 
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lives for after thirty : ſhe is only in other folks' way. 
Shall you be at the aſſembly *” 

«« ] believe not, my Lord.“ 

«« No!—why then, how in the world can you 
oontrixe to paſs your time?” 

« Ina manner which your Lordſhip will think 
very extraordinary,” cried Mrs, Selwyn, “ for the 
young Lady reads,” 

„Ha, ha, ha! Egad, my Lord,” cried the fa- 
cetious companion, ** you are got into bad hands.” 

« You had better, Madam,” anſwered he, © attack 
JackCoverley here, for you will make nothing of me.” 

« Of you, my Lord,” cried ſhe, «+ Heaven forbid 
I ſhould ever entertain ſo idle an expeQation! T only 
talk, like a filly woman, for the ſake of talking; 
but I have by no means ſo low an opinion of your 
Lordſhip, as to ſuppoſe you vulnerable to cenſure.” 

„Do, pray, Ma'am,” cried he, “ turn to Jack 
Coverley ; he's the very man for you ;—he'd be a 
wit himſelf if he was not too modeit.” 

« Prithee, my Lord, be quiet,” returned the 
other; „ if the Lady is contented to beſtow all her 
favours upon you, why ſhould you make ſuch a 
point of my going ſnacks fr” 

„Don't be apprehenſive, gentlemen,” ſaid Mrs, 
Selwyn, drily, « I am not romantic ;—I have not 
the leaſt deſign of doing good to either of you.” 

„Have not you been ill ſince I ſaw you!“ ſaid 
his Lordſhip, again addreſſing himſelf to me. 

« Yes, my Lord.” 

« thought ſo; you are paler than you was, and 
I ſuppoſe that's the reaſon I did not recollect you 
ſooner.” 

« Has not your Lordſhip too much gallantry,” 
cried Mrs. Selwyn, * to diſcover a young lady's ill- 
neſs by her looks?“ 

« The devil a word can I ſpeak for that woman,“ 
ſaid he, in a low voice; ** do, prithce, Jack, take 


her in hand,” 
« Excuſe 
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« Excuſe me, my Lord,” anſwered Mr. Coverley. 

« When ſhall I ſee you again?“ continued his 
Lordſhip ; “ do you go to the pump- room every 
morning?“ 

« No, my Lord.“ 

« o you ride out?“ 

No, my Lord.“ 

Juſt then we arrived at the pump- room, and an 
end was put to our converſation, if it is not an 
abuſe of words to give ſuch a term to a ſtring of rude 
queſtions and free compliments. 

He had not opportunity to ſay much more to me, 
as Mrs. Selwyn joined a large party, and I walked 
home between two ladies. He had, however, the 
curioſity to ſee us to the door. 

Mrs. Selwyn was very eager to know how I had 
made aquaintance with this nobleman, whoſe 
manners ſo evidently announced the character of 
a confirmed libertine. I could give her very little 
fatisfaction, as I was ignorant even of his name: 
But, in the afternoon, Mr. Ridgeway, the apothe- 
cary, gave us very ample information. 

As his perſon was eaſily deſcribed, for he is re- 
markbly tall, Mr. Ridgeway told us he was Lord 
Merton, a nobleman who is but lately come to his 
title, though he has already diſſipated more than 
half his fortune; a profe admirer of beauty, 
but a man of moſt licentious character: that among 
men, his companions conſiſted * chiefly of gam- 
blers and jockies ; and among women he was rare- 
ly admitted, 

« Well, Miſs Anville,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, « I 
am glad I was not more civil to him. You ma 
depend upon me for keeping him at a diſtance.” 

„O, Madam,” ſaid Mr. Ridgeway, © he may 
now be admitted any where, for he is going to 
reform.” 

„Has he, under that notion, perſuaded any fool 
to marry him?“ 


« Not 
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Not yet, Madam, but a marriage is expected to 
take place ſhortly: it has been ſome time in agita- 
tion; but the friends of the Lady have obliged her 
to wait till ſhe is of age: however, her brother, 
who has chiefly oppoſed the match, now that ſhe is 
near being at .her own diſpoſal, is tolerably quiet, 
She is very pretty, and will have a large fortune, 
We expect her at the Wells every day.” 

« What is her name?“ ſaid Mrs. Selwyn. 

« Larpent,” anſwered he: “Lady Louiſa Lar- 
pent, ſiſter of Lord Orville.” 

„Lord Orville!“ repeated I, all amazement. 

« Yes, Maam ; his Lordſhip is coming with 
her. I have had certain information. They are 
to be at the Honourable Mrs, Beaumont's. She is 
a relation of my Lord's, and has a very fine houſe 
upon Clifton Hill.” 

His Lordſbip is coming with her !|—Good God, 
what an emotion did thoſe words give me! How 
ſtrange, my dear Sir, that, juſt at this time, he 
ſhould viſit Briſtol! It will be impoſſible for me to 
avoid ſeeing him, as Mrs. Selwyn is very well ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Beaumont. Indeed, I have 
had an eſeape in not being under the ſame root 
with him, for Mrs. Ezaumont invited us to her 
houſe immediately upon our arrival; hut the incon- 
veniency of being ſo diſtant from the pump-room 
made Mrs. Selwyn decline her civility. 

Oh that the firſt meeting was over lor that I 
could quit Briſtol without ſeeing him !—inexpreſ- 
ſibly do I dread an interview! Should the ſame 
impertinent freedom be expreſſed by his looks, 
which dictated his cruel letter, I ſhall not know 
how to endure either him or myſelf. Had I but 
returned it, I ſhould be eaſier, becauſe my ſenti— 
ments of it would then be known to him; but 
now, he can only gather them from my behaviour ; 
and I tremble leſt he ſhould miſtake my indigna- 
tion for confuſion !—leſt he ſhould gs my 

relerve 
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reſerve into embarraſſment for how, my deareſt 
Sir, how ſhall I be able totally to diveſt myſelf of 
the reſpect with which J have been uſed to think of 


him ? the pleaſure with which I have been uſed to 


fee him? 


Surely he, as well as L, muſt recolle& the letter 
at the moment of our meeting; and he will, pro- 


bably, mean to gather my thoughts of it from my 
looks ;—oh that they could but convey to him my 
real deteſtation of impertinence and vanity ! then 
would he ſee how much he had miſtaken my diſ- 
poſition when he imagined them my due. 

There was a time when the very idea that ſuch a 


man as Lord Merton ſhould ever be connected with 


Lord Orville, would have both ſurpriſed and ſhock- 


ed me; and even yet I am pleaſed to hear of his 
repugnance to the marriage. 


But how ſtrange, that a man of ſo abandoned a 


character ſhould be the choice of a ſiſter of Lord 


Orville! and how ſtrange,. that, almoſt at the mo- 
ment of the union, he ſhould be ſo importunate in 
gallantry to another woman! What a world is this 
we live in! how corrupt! how degenerate! well 
might I be contented to ſee no more of it! If I 


find that the eyes of Lord Orville agree with his gen, 


—[ ſhall then think, that of all mankind; the only 
virtuous individual reſides at Berry Hill. 


LETTER XVII. 


EvELINA ir Continuation. 


Briſtol Hotwells, Sept. 16. 
On, Sir, Lord Orville is ſtill himſelf! ſtill 
what, from the moment I beheld, I believed him to 
be—all that is amiable in a man! and your happy 
Evelina, reſtored at once to ſpirits and tranquil- 
lity, is no longer ſunk in her own opinion, nor diſ- 
contented with the world; — no longer, with dejected 


eyes, 
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eyes, ſees the proſpect of paſſing her future days in 


tadneſs, doubt, and ſuſpicion l- with revived cou- 
rage ſhe now looks forward, and expects to meet 
with goodneſs, even among mankind : though ſtill 
the feels, as ſtrongly as ever, the folly of hoping, in 
I inſtance, to meet with perfe ron. 

our conjecture was certainly right; Lord Or- 
ville, when he wrote that letter, could not be in his 
ſenſes. Oh that intemperance ſhould have power 
to degrade ſo low a man fo noble! 

This morning I accompanied Mrs. Selwyn to 
Clifton Hill, where, beautifully fituated, 1s the 
houſe of Mrs. Beaumont. Moſt uncomfortable 
were my feelings during our walk, which was very 
flow ; for tl.e agitation of my mind made me more 
than uſually ſentible how weak I ſtill continue. As 
we entered the houſe, I ſummoned all my reſolu— 
tion to my aid, determined rather to die than give 
Lord Orville reaſon to attribute my weakneſs to a 
wrong cauſe, I was happily relieved from my pertur- 
bation, when I ſaw Mrs. Beaumont was alone. We 
fat with her for, I believe, an hour without interrup— 
tion; and then we ſaw a phacton drive np to the 
gate, and a lady and gentleman alight from it. 

They entered the parlour with the eaſe of people 


who were at home. The gentleman, I ſoon ſaw, 


was Lord Merton : he came ſhuffling into the room 
with his boots on, and his whip in his hand; and 
having made ſomething like a bow to Mrs. Beau- 
mont, he turned towards me. His ſurpriſe was 
very evident ; but he took no manner of notice of 


me. He waited, I believe, to difcover, firſt, what 


chance had brought me to that houſe, where he did 
not look much rejoiced at meeting me. He ſeated 
himſelf very quietly at the window, without ſpeak- 
__ any body. | 

ean time the lady, who ſeemed very young, 
hobbling rather than walking into the room, made 


a paſling courteſy to Mrs. Beaumont, ſaying, How 
are 
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are you, Ma'am ?” and then, without noticing any 
body elſe, with an air of languor ſhe flung herſelf 
upon a ſofa, proteſting, in a moſt affected voice, 
and ſpeaking ſo ſoftly ſhe could Hardly be heard, 
that ſhe was fatigued to death. Really, Ma'am, 
the roads are ſo monſtrous duſty, —you can't imagine 
how troubleſome the duſt is to one's eyes !—and the 
ſun, too, is monſtrous diſagreeable !—I dare ſay I 
ſhall be ſo tanned I ſhan't be fit to be ſeen this age. 
Indeed, my Lord, I won't go out with you any 
more, for. you don't care where you take. one.” 

„Upon my honour,” ſaid Lord Merton, “ 
took you the pleaſanteſt ride in England; the fault 
was in the ſun, not me.” 

« Your Lordſhip is in the right,” ſaid Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, „ to transfer the fault to the ſun, becauſe it 
has ſo many excellencies to counterbalance partial 
inconveniences, that a. /:7t/e blame will not injure 
that in our eſtimation.” 

Lord Merton looked by no means delighted at 
this attack; which F believe ſhe would not ſo rea- 
dily have made, but to revenge his neglect of us. 

Did you meet your brother, Lady Louiſa?“ 
faid Mrs. Beaumont. 

No, Ma'am. Is he rode out this morning?“ 

I then found, what I had before ſuſpeRed, that 


this Lady was Lord Orville's ſiſter : how ftrange, 


that ſuch near relations ſhould be fo different to each 
other! There is, indeed, ſome reſemblance in their 
features; but, in their manners; not the leaſt. 

« Yes,” anſwered Mrs. Beaumont, and I be- 
lieve he wiſhed to ſee you.“ 

„My Lord drove fo menſtrons faſt,” ſaid Lady 
Louifa, that perhaps we paſſed him. He fright-. 
ed me out of my fenſes ; declare my head is quite 
giddy. Do you know, Ma'am, we have done no- 
thing but quarrel all the morning ?—You can't think 
how I've ſcolded; have not I, my Lord?” and ſhe 
ſmiled expreſſively at Lord Merton. 
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« You have been, as you always are,“ faid he, 
twiſting his whip with his fingers, * all ſweetneſs,” 

« O he, my Lord,” cried ſhe, « I know you 
don't think ſo; I know you think me very ill-natur- 
ed ; don't you, my Lord?“ 

« No, upon my honour ;—how can your Lady. 
ſhip aſk ſuch a queſtion? Pray how goes time? my 
watch ſtands.” 

« It is almoſt three,” anſwered Mrs. Beaumont.“ 

„Lord, Ma'am, you frighten me!“ cried Lady 
Louiſa ; and then, turning to Lord Merton, * why 
now, you wicked creature you, did you not tell me 

Mrs. Selwyn then roſe to take leave; but Mrs, 
Beaumont aſked if ſhe would look at the ſhrubbery, 
« T ſhould like it much,” anſwered ſhe, „but that 
I fear to fatigue Miſs Anville.” 

Lady Louiſa then, raiſing her head from her 
hand, on which it had leant, turned round to look 
at me; and having fully ſatisfied her curioſity, 
without any regard to the confuſion it gave me, 
turned about, and, again leaning on her hand, took 
no further notice of me. 

I declared myſelf very able to walk, and begged 
that I might accompany them. © What ſay you, 


Lady Loniſfa,” cried Mrs. Beaumont, “ to a ſtrole in 


the garden ?” 

« Me, Ma'am !—I declare I can't ſtir a ſtep; the 
heat is ſo exceſſive, it would kill me. I'm half dead 
with it already; beſides, I ſhall have no time to 
dreſs. Will any body be here to-day, Ma'am *” 

«« believe not, unleſs Lord Merton will favour 
us with his company.” 

« With great pleaſure, Madam,” 

„Well, I declare you don't deſerve to be aſked,” 
cried Lady Louiſa, „you wicked creature you! 
E ft tell you one thing, Ma'am,—you can't think 
how abominable he was ! do you know we met Mr. 
Lovel in his new phacton, and my Lord was ſo cruel 
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as to drive againſt it ?—we really flew, I declare I 
could not breathe. Upon my word, my Lord, I'll 
never truſt myſelf with you again,. L won't indeed!“ 
We then went into the — leaving them to 
diſcuſs the point at their leiſure. 
Do you remember a pretty but affected young lady 
I mentioned to have ſeen, in Lord Orville's party, 
at the Pantheon? How little did I then imagine 
her to be his ſiſter! yet Lady Louiſa Larpent is the 
very perſon. I can now account for the piqued: 
manner of her ſpeaking to Lord Merton that even- 
ing, and I can now account for the air of diſplea- 
ſure with which Lord Orville marked the undue at- 
tention of his future brother-in-law to me. 
We had not walked long, ere, at a diſtance, I 
erceived Lord Orville, who ſeemed juſt diſmount- 
ed from his horſe, enter the garden. All my per- 
turbation returned at the fight of him !—yet I en- 
deavoured to repreſs every feeling but reſentment. . 
As he approached us, he bowed to the whole par- 
ty ; but 1 away my head to avoid taking any 
ſhare in his civility, Addrefling himſelf imme 
diately to Mrs. Beaumont, he was beginning to in- 
quire after his ſiſter : but, upon ſeeing my face, he 
ſuddenly exclaimed, “ Miſs Anville!—” and then 
he advanced, and made his compliments to me,— 


with a look of conſciouſneſs or ſhame ;—but wi' ha 
countenance open, manly, and charming !—wiſh a 
{mile that indicated pleaſure, and eyes that ſparkled 
with delight on my ſide was all the conſciouſneſs ; 
for by him, I-really believe, the letter was, at that 
moment, entirely forgotten. 

With what politeneſs did he addreſs me! with- 
what ſweetneſs did he look at me! the very tone 
of his voice ſeemed flattering! he congratulated 
bimſelf upon his good fortune in mzeting with me; 
—hoped I ſhould ſpend ſome time in Briſtol, and 
enquired, even with nxiety enquired, it my health 

Was 
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was the cauſe of my journey; in which caſe his 
ſatisfaction would be converted into apprehenſion. 

Yet, {truck as I was with his manner, and charm- 
ed to find him ſuch as he was wont to be, imagine 
not, my dear Sir, that I forgot the reſentment I owe 
him, or the cauſe he has given me of diſpleaſure 
no, my behaviour was ſuch as, I hope, had you ſeen, 
you would not have diſapproved : I was grave and 
diſtant ; I ſcarce looked at him when he Poke, or 
anſwered him when he was ſilent. 

As he muſt certainly obſerve this alteration in 
my conduct, I think it could not fail making him 
both recollect and repent the provocation he had 
ſo cauſeleſsly given me; for ſurely he was not fo 
wholly loſt to reaſon, as to be now ignorant he had 
ever offended me. | 

The moment that, without abfolute rudeneſs, I 
was able, I turned entirely from him, and aſked 
Mrs. Selwyn if we ſhould not.be late home? How 
Lord Orville looked F know. not, for I avoided 
meeting his eyes; but he did not fpeak another 
word as we proceeded to the garden-gate. Indeed, 
I believe, my abruptneſs ſurpriſed him, for he did 
not ſeem to expect I had ſo much ſpirit. And, to 
own the truth, convinced as I was of the propriety,. 
nay, neceſſity, of ſhowing my diſpleaſure, I yet 
almoſt hated myſelf for receiving his politeneſs ſo 
ungraciouſly. 

hen we were taking leave, my eyes accidentally 
meeting his, I could not but obſerve that his gravity 
equalled my own; for it had entirely taken place 
of the ſmiles and good-humour with which he had 
met me. 

„] am afraid this young Lady,” faid Mrs. Beau- 
mont, is too weak for another long walk till ſhe 
is again reſted,” 

„If the ladies will truſt to my driving,” ſaid 
Lord Orville, “and are not afraid of a phaeton, 
mine ſhall be ready in a moment.“ 


« You 
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« You are very good, my Lord,” ſaid Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, „but my will is yet unſigned, and I don't 
chuſe to venture in a phaeton with a young man 
while that is the caſe.” 

O,“ cried Mrs. Beaumont, „you need not be 
afraid of my Lord Orville, for he is remarkably 
careful.” 

„Well, Miſs Anville,” anſwered ſhe, « what 
ſay you?“ 

«© Indeed,” cried I, © I had much rather walk—" 
But then, looking at Lord Orville, J perceived in 
his face a ſurpriſe ſo ſerious at my abrupt refuſal, 
that I could not forbear adding, for I ſhould be 
forry to occaſion fo much trouble.” 

Lord Orville, brightening at theſe words, came 
forward, and preſſed his offer in a manner not to 
be denied ;—ſo the phaeton was ordered! And in- 
deed, my dear Sir, —I know not how it was ;—but, 
from that moment, my coldneſs and reſerve inſen- 
ſibly wore away! You mult not be angry,—it was my 

intention, nay, my endeavour, to ſupport them with 
firmneſs; but when I formed the plan, I thought 
only of the letter, — not of Lord Orville !—and how 
is it poſſible for reſentment to ſubſiſt without pro- 
vocation ? yet, believe me, my deareſt Sir, had he ſuſ- 
tained the part he began to act when he wrote the 
ever-to-be-regretted letter, your Evelina would not 
have forfeited her title to your eſteem, by contented- 
ly ſubmitting to be treated with indignity. 

We continued in the garden till the phaeton was 
ready. When we parted from Mrs. Beaumont, 
ſhe repeated her invitation to Mrs. Selwyn to accept 
an apartment in her houſe; but the reaſon I have 
already mentioned made it be again declined, 

Lord Orville drove very flow, and ſo cautiouſly, 
that, notwithſtanding the height of the phaeton, fear 
would have been ridiculous. I ſupported no part 
m the converſation; but Mrs. Selwyn extremely well 


fupplied the place of two, Lord Orville himſelf 
did 
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did not ſpeak much ; but the excellent ſenſe and're- 
fined good-breeding which accompany every word he 
utters, give value and weight to whatever he ſays. 

I ſuppoſe, my Lord,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, when 
we (topped at our lodgings, “you would have been 
extremely confuſed had we met any. gentlemen who 
have the honour of knowing you.” 

„If I had,” anſwered he gallantly, „it would 
have been from mere compaſiion at their envy,” 

« No, my Lord,” anſwered ſhe, ** it would: 
have been from mere ſhame, that, in an age ſo da- 
ring, you alone ſhould be ſuch a coward as to for- 
bear to frighten women.” | 

O, cried he, laughing, “when a man is in a. 
fright for himſelf, the ladies cannot but be in ſe- 
curity ; for you have not had half the apprehenſion 
for the ſafety. of your perſons, that I have for that 
of my heart.” He then alightad, handed us out, 
took leave, and again mounting the phacton, was 
out of ſight in a minute. 

„ Certainly,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, when he was 
gone, there muſt have been ſome miitake in the 
birth of that young man: he was, undoubtedly, de- 
ſigned for the laſt age; for he is really polite!” 

And now, my dear Sir, do not you think, accord- 
ing to the preſent ſituation of affairs, I may give up 
my reſentment, without imprudence or improprie- 
ty? Lhope you will not blame me. Indeed, had 
you, like me, ſeen his reſpectful behaviour, you 
would have been convinced of the impraCticability 
of ſupporting any further indignation. 
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EvELINA i Continuation. 
Briſtol Hotwells, .Sept 19th. 


YesTERDAY morning Mrs. Selwyn received 
2 card from Mrs. Beaumont, to aſk her to dine with 


her to-day ; and another, to the ſame purpoſe, came 
| to 
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to me. The invitation was accepted, and we are 
but juſt arrived from Clifton-Hill. 

e found Mrs. Beaumont alone in the parlour. I 
will write you the character of that lady, in the words 
of our ſatyrical friend Mrs. Selwyn. * She is an 
« abſolute Court Calendar biget ; for, chancing herſelf 
„to be born of a noble and ancient family, ſhe 
« thinks proper to be of opinion, that h and vir- 
« tue are one and the ſame thing. She has ſome 
good qualities; but they rather originate from 


« pride than principle, as ſhe piques herſelf upon 


« being too high born to be capable of an unworthy. 
„action, and thinks it incumbent upon her to ſup- 
port the dignity of her anceſtry. þ ortunately for 
*« the world in general, ſhe has taken it into her 
« head, that condeſcenſion is the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
virtue of high life; ſo that the ſame pride of fami- 
ly which renders others imperious, is with her 
« the motive of affability. But her civility is too formal 
to be comfortable, and too mechanical to be flatter- 
*« ing. That ſhe does me the honour of ſo much no- 
*«« tice, is merely owing to an accident, which, I am 


« ſure, is very painful to her remembrance ; for it ſo- - 


„happened that I once did her ſome ſervice, in 
« regard to an apartment at Southampton; and I 
«< have ſince been informed, that at the time ſhe ac- 
% cepted my aſſiſtance, ſhe thought I was a woman 
* of quality ; and I make no doubt but ſhe was mi- 
«« ſerable when ſhe diſcovered me to be a mere coun- 


« try gentlewoman : however, her nice notions of 


« decorum have made her load me with favours ever 
« ſince, But I am not much flattered by her civi- 
„ lities, as I am convinced I owe them neither to 
« attachment nor gratitude ; but folely to a delire of 
© cancelling an obligation, which the cannot brook 
e being under, to one whoſe name is no where to 
« be found in the Court Calendar.“ 

You well know, my dear Sir, the delight this 
lady takes in giving way to her ſatyrical humour. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Beaumont received us very graciouſly, thoꝰ 
ſhe ſomewhat diſtreſſed me by the queſtions ſhe aſk- 
ed concerning my family ;—ſuch as, Whether I was 
related to the Anvilles in the North? Whether 
fome of my name did not live in Lincolnſhire ? 
and many other inquiries, which much embarraſſed 
me. : 

The converſation next turned upon the intended 
marriage in her familly. She treated the ſubje& with 
reſerve; but it was evident ſhe diſapproved Lady 
Loviſa's choice. She ſpoke in terms of the higheſt 
eſteem of Lord Orville, calling him; in Marmontel's 
words, Un jeune homme comme il y en a peu. 

I did not think this converſation very agreeably in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Mr. Lovel. Indeed I 
am heartily ſorry he is now at the Hot-wells. He 
made his compliments with the muſt obſequious re- 
ſpect to Mrs. Beaumont, but took no ſort of notice of 
any other perſon. 

In a few minutes Lady Louiſa Larpent made her 
appearance, The ſame manners prevailed; for 
courteſying, with, “ hope you are well, Ma'am,” 
to Mrs. Beaumont, ſhe paſſed ſtraight forward to 
her ſeat on the ſofa; where, leaning her head on 
her hand, ſhe caſt her languiſhing eyes round the 
room, with a vacant ſtare, as if determined, tho? 
ſhe looked, not to ſee who was in it. 

Mr. Lovel, preſently approaching her, with re- 
verence the moſt profound, hoped her Ladyſhip was 
not indiſpoſed. 

« Mr, Lovel!” cried ſhe, raiſing her head, “I de- 
Clare I did not ſee you: Have you been here long? 

« By my watch, Madam,” faid he, only five mi- 
nutes,-but by yourLadyſhip'sabſence,as many hours,” 

« O! now EF think of it,” cried ſhe, © I am ver 
angry with you ;—ſo go along, do; for I ſhan't 
ſpeak to you all day.” 

« Heaven forbid your La'ſhip's diſpleafure ſhould 
lait ſo long! in ſuch cruel circumſtances, a day 

would 
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would ſeem an age. But in what have I been ſo 
unfortunate as to offend ?” 

O, you half killed me, the other morning, with 
terror! I have not yet recovered from my fright. 
How could you be ſo cruel as to drive your. phaeton 
againſt my Land Merton's ?” 

„Pon honour, Ma'am, your La'ſhip docs me 
wrong; it was all owing to the horſes, —there was 
no curbing them. I proteit I ſuffered more than 
your Ladyſhip, from the terror of alarming you,” 

Juſt then entered Lord Merton ; ſtalking up to 
Mrs. Beaumont, to whom alone he bowed, he ho- 
ped he had not made their wait; and then advancing 
to Lady Louiſa, ſaid, in a careleſs manner, How 
is your Ladyſhip this morning?“ 

« Not well at all,” anſwered ſhe; « I have 
been dying with the head-ach ever ſince I got up.” 

„Indeed!“ cried he, with a countenance wholly 
unmoved, “ I am very unhappy to hear it. But 
ſhould not your Ladyſhip have ſome advice?” 

« | am quite ſick of advice,“ anſwered ſhe, «© Mr. 
Ridin a but juſt left me,—but he has done me 
no good, Nobody here knows what is the matter 
with me, yet they all ſce how indifferent I am.” 

« Your Ladyſhip's conſtitution,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, 
« js infinitely delicate.“ 

Indeed it is,” cried ſhe, in a low voice, I am 
nerve all over!” | 

J am glad, howeyer,” faid Lord Merton, „that 
= did not take the air this morning, for Coverley 
aas been driving againſt me as if he was mad: he has 
got two of the fineſt fpirited horſes I ever faw.” 

„Pray, my Lord,” cried ſhe, ** why did not you 
bring Mr. Coverley with you? he's a droll creature; 
J like him monſtrouſly.” 

„Why, he promiſed to be here as ſoon as me. I 
fuppoſe he'll come before dinner's over.” 

In the midſt of this trifling converſation Lord 
Orville made his appearance. O how different was 

his 
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his addreſs! how ſuperior did he look and move, toall 
about him! Having paid his reſpects to Mrs. Beau- 
mont, and then to Mrs. Selwyn, he came up to me, 
and ſaid, “ I hope Miſs Anville has not ſuffered. 
from the fatigue of Monday morning!“ Then turn- 
ing to Lady Louiſa,, who ſeemed rather ſurpriſed at 
his ſpeaking to me, he added, Give me leave, 
Siſter, to introduce Miſs Anville to you.” 

Lady Louiſa, half-riſing, ſaid, very coldly, that 
ſhe ſhould be glad of the honour of knowing me; and 
then, abruptly turning to Lord Merton and Mr, 
Lovel, continued, in a half-whiſper, her converſation. 

For my part, I had rifen and courteſy'd, and now 
feeling very fooliſh, I ſeated myſelf again; firſt I 
bluſhed at the unexpected politeneſs of Lord Orville, 
and immediately afterwards at the contemptuous 
failure of it in his ſiſter. How can that young lady 
ſee her brother ſo univerſally admired for his man- 
ners and deportment,and yet be ſo unamiably oppolite 
to him in her's ! But while Hi, mind, enlarged and 
noble, riſ:s ſuperior to the little prejudices of rank, 
her's,feeble and unſteady, ſinks beneath their influence. 

Lord Orville, Jam ſure, was hurt and diſpleaſ- 
ed: he bit his lips, and turning from her, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf wholly to me, till we were ſummon- 
ed to dinner. Do you think I was not grateful for 
his attention? yes, indeed, and every angry idea L 
had. entertained, was totally obliterated. 

As we were ſeating ourſelves at the table, Mr. Co- 
verley came intc the room : he made a thouſand apolo- 

ies in a breath for being ſo late, but ſaid he had been 
retarded by a little accident, for that he had overturned 
his phaeton, and broke it all to pieces. Lady Louiſa 
ſcreamedat this intelligence, and lookingat Lord Mer- 
ton, declared ſhe would never go into a phaeton again. 

« O,“ cried he, „ never mind Jack Coverley; 
for he does not know how to drive.” 

« My Lord,” cried Mr. Coverley, “ I'll arive a- 
gainſt yu for a thouſand pounds.“ 

Done!“ 
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« Done!” returned the other; „ name you! 
day, and we'll each chooſe a judge.“ 

„The ſooner the better,” cried Mr. Coverley ; 
« to-morrow, if the carriage can be repaired.” 

«Theſe enterpriſes,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “ are very 
proper for men of rank, ſince 'tis a million to one 
but both parties will be incapacitated for any better 
employment.” - 

For Heaven's ſake,” cried Lady Louiſa, changing 
colour, * don't talk ſo ſhockingly ! Pray, my Lord, 
pray, Mr. Coverley, don't alarm me in this manner.” 

« Compoſe yourſelf, Lady Louiſa,” ſaid Mrs. 
Beaumont, the gentlemen will think better of 
the ſcheme ; they are neither of them in earneſt.” 

„The very mention of ſuch a ſcheme,” ſaid Lady 
Louiſa, taking out her ſalts, „makes me tremble all 
over! Indeed, my Lord, you have frightened me 
to death! I ſha'n't eat a morſel of dinner.” 

« Permit me,” ſaid Lord Orville, “to propoſe 
ſome other ſubje& for the preſent, and we will diſ- 
cuſs this matter another time.” 

« Pray, Brother, excuſe me ; my Lord muſt 
give me his word to drop this projet,—for I de- 
clare it has made me ſick as death.” | 

« To compromiſe the matter,” ſaid Lord Or- 
ville, „ ſuppoſe, if both parties are unwilling to 
give up the bet, that, to make the ladies eaſy, we 
change its object to ſomething leſs dangerous?“ 

This propoſal was ſo ſtrongly ſeconded by all the 
party, that both Lord Merton and Mr. Coverley were- 
obliged to comply with it; and it was then agreed 
that the affair ſhould be finally fettled in the afternoon. 

« I thall now be entirely out of conceit with 
phaetons again,” faid Mrs. Selwyn, „ tho' Lord. 
Orville had almoſt reconciled me to them.” 

„My Lord Orville!” cried the witty Mr. Cover- 
ley, «« why, my Lord Orville is as careful, —egad, as 
careful as an old woman! Why, I'd drive a one-horie 
cart againſt my Lord's phaeton for a hundred guineas!“ 


This 
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This ſally occaſioned much laughter; for Mr. Co- 
verley, I find, is regarded as a man of infinite humour. 

„Perhaps, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, ** you have not 
diſcovered the "__ my Lord Orville is ſo careful?“ 

«« Why, no, Ma'am ; I muſt own I never heard 
any particular reaſon for it.“ 

„ Why, then, Sir, I'll tell it you; and I believe 
you will confeſs it to be very particular: his Lord» 
ſhip's friends are not yet tired of him.” 

Lo Orville laughed and bowed. Mr. Cover- 
ley, alittle confuſed, turned to Eord Merton, and 
ſaid, “ No foul play, my Lord! I remember your 
Lordſhip recommended me to the notice of this 
lady the other morning, and, egad, I believe you 
have been doing me the ſame office to-day.” 

Give you joy, Jack!“ cried Lord Merton, with 
a loud laugh. 

After this, the converſation turned wholly upon 
eating, a ſubject which was diſcuſſed with the utmoſt 
delight; and, had I not known they were men of 
rank and faſhion, I thould have imagined that Lord 
Merton, Mr. Lovel, and Mr. Covertey, had all been 
profeſſed cooks; for they diſplayed ſo much knowledge 
of ſauces and made-diſhes, and of the various methods 
of dreſſing the ſame things, that I am perſuaded they 
muſt have given much time, and much ſtudy, to make 
themſelves ſuch adepts in this art. It would be very 
difficult to determine, whether they were moſt to be 
diſtinguiſhed as gluttons or epicures ; for they were, 
at once, dainty and voracious, underſtood the right 
and the wrong of every diſh, and alike emptied the 
one and the other. I ſhould have been quite ſick of 
their remarks, had I not been entertained. by ng 
that Lord Orville, who, I am ſure, was equally diſ- 
guſted, not only read my ſentiments, but, by his 
countenance, communicated to me his own.. 

When dinner was over, Mrs. Beaumont recom- 
mended the gentlemen to the care of Lord Orville; 
and then attended the ladies to the * 
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The converſation, till tea- time, was extremely in- 
Epid ; Mrs. Selwyn reſerved herſelf for the gentlemen, 
Mrs. Beaumont was grave, and Lady Louiſa languid. 

But, at tea, every body revived ; we were joined by 
the gentlemen, and gaiety took place of dullneſs. 

Since I, as Mr. Lovel ſays, am N#bzdy *, I ſeated 
myſelf quietly at a window, and not very near to any 
body : Lord Merton, Mr. Coverley, and Mr. Lovel, 
ſeveraily paſſed me without notice, and ſurrounded 
the chair of Lady Louiſa Larpent. I muſt own, I was 
rather piqued at the behaviour of Mr. Lovel, as he 
had formerly known me. It is true, I moſt ſincerely 
deſpiſe his foppery ; yet I ſhould be grieved to meet 
with contempt irom any body. But I was by no means 
ſorry to find, that Lord Merton was determined not 
to know me before Lady Louiſa, as his neglect re- 
lieved me from much embarraſſment, As to Mr. Co- 
yerley, his attention or diſregard were equally indif- 
ferent to me. Yet, altogether, I felt extremely un- 
comfortable in finding myſelf conſidered in a light 
very inferior to the reſt of the company. 

But when Lord Orville appeared, the ſcene chang- 
ed: he came up ſtairs laſt, and ſeeing me fit alone, 
not only ſpoke to me directly, but drew a chair next 
. mine, and honoured me with his entire attention. 

He enquired very paiticularly after my health, and 
hoped I had already found benefit from the Briſtol 
air. * How little did I imagine,” added he,“ when 
I had laſt the pleaſure of ſeeing you in town, that 
HI health would in fo ſhort a time have brought you 
hither! I am aſhamed of myſelf for the ſatistaction 
I tecl at ſeeing you,—yet, how can I help it!“ 

He. then enquired after the Mirvan family, and 
ſpoke of Mrs. Mirvan in terms of moſt jult praiſe, 
She is genile and amiable,” ſaid he, “a true fe- 
minine character,” 

« Yes, indeed,“ anſwered I; „ and her ſweet 
daughter, to ſay every 2 of her at once, is juſt 
the daughter ſuch a mother deſerves,” 
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« I am glad of it,” ſaid he; „ for both their 
ſakes, as ſuch near relations muſt always reflect 
credit or diſgrace on each other.“ 

After this he began to ſpeak of the beauties of Clif- 
ton ; but, in a few moments, he was interrupted by a 
call from the company to diſcuſs the affair of the 
wager. Lord Merton and Mr. Coverley, though they 
had been diſcourſing upon the ſubje& ſome time, could 
not fix upon the thing that ſatished them both. 

When they aſked the aſſiſtance of Lord Orville, he 
propoſed that every body preſent ſhould vote ſome- 
thing; and that the two gentlemen ſhould draw lots 
which, from the ſeveral votes, ſhould decide the bet. 

« We mult then begin with the ladies,” ſaid 
Lord Orville ; and applicd to Mrs. Selwyn. 

« With all my heart,” anſwered ſhe, with her 
uſual readineſs ; “and, ſince the gentlemen are not 
allowed to riſk their necks, ſuppoſe we decide the 
bet by their heads 2” 

By our heads?“ cried Mr. Coverley; © Egad, 
J don't underſtand you.” 

«« will then explain myſelf more fully. As I 
doubt not but you are both excellent claſſics, ſup- 
poſe, for the good of your own memories, and the 
entertainment and ſurpriſe of the company, the 
thouſand pounds ſhould fall to the ſhare of him who 
can repeat by heart the longeſt ode of Horace?“ 

Nobody could help laughing, the two gentlemen 
applied to excepted; who ſeemed, each of them, 
rather at a loſs in what manner to receive this unex- 
pected propolal. At length Mr. Coverley, bowing 
low, faid, “ Will your Lordſhip pleaſe to begin? 

« Devil take me if I do!” anſwered he, turning 
on his heel, and ſtalking to the window. 

«« Come, gentlemen,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “why ds 
you heſitate? Iam ſure you cannot be afraid of a weak 
woman Beſides, if you thould chance to be out, Mr. 
Lovel, I dare fay, will have the goodneſs to aſſiſt you.” 

The laugh now turned againſt Mr. Lovel, whoſe 

change 
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change of countenance manifeſted no great pleaſure 
at the tranſition. 

« Me, Madam!” ſaid he colouring; “ no, really 
J muſt beg to be excuſed,” 

« Why ſo, Sir?“ 

„Why fo, Ma'am ?f—Why, really—as to that, — 
pon honour, Ma'am, you arc rather—a little ſevere ; 
for how is it poſſible for a man ho is in the Houſe, 
to {tudy the claſſics? I aſſure you, Ma'am (with 
an affected ſhrug), I ind quite buſineſs enough for 
my poor head in {tudying politics. | 

« But, did you ſtudy politics at ſchool, and at the 
univerſity f* | 

« At the univerſity !'” repeated he with an em- 
barraſſed look ; ** why, as to that, Ma'am,—no, I 
can't ſay I did; but then, what with riding, —and 
—and-—and ſo forth, really one has not much time 
even at the univerſity, for mere reading.“ 

« But, to be ſure, Sir, you have read the claſſics?“ 

O dear, yes, Ma'am very often, — but not 
very not very lately.“ 

« Which of the odes do you recommend te 
theſe gentlemen to begin with?“ 

« Which of the odes Really, Ma'am, as to that, I 
have no particular choice; for, to own the truth, 
that Horace was never a very great favourite with me.” 

In truth J believe you!” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn 
very drily. 

Lord Merton, again advancing into the circle, with 
a nod and a laugh, ſaid, Give you jov, Lovel!” 

Lord Orville next applied to Mrs. Beaumont for 
her vote. 

« It would very agreeably remind me of paſt 
times,” ſaid ſhe, “ when 62wing was in faſhion, if 
the bet was to depend upon the beſt- made bow.“ 

« Egad, my Lord,” cried Mr. Coverley, “ there 
I ſhould beat you hollow, for your Lordſhip never 
bows at all.” 

And pray, Sir, do ; faid Mrs. W 
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« Do J, Ma' am?“ cried he; © why, only ſee!“ 

«« I proteſt,” cried ſhe, © I ſhould have taken hat 
for a ſhrug, if you had not told me 'twas a bow.” 

« My Lord,” cried Mr. Coverley, “ let's practiſe;“ 
and then, moſt ridiculouily, they pranced about the 
room, making bows. 

«« We muſt now,” faid Lord Orville, turning to 
me, call upon Miſs Anville.“ - 

„O no, my Lord,” cried 1; „ indeed I have no- 
thing to propoſe.” He would not, however, be refuſed; 
but urged ſo much to ſay ſomething, that at laſt, not 
to make him wait any longer, I ventured to propoſe 
an extempore couplet upon ſome given ſubject, 

Mr. Coverley inſtantly made me a bow, or, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Selwyn, a ſhrug, crying. Thank 

ou, Ma'am ; egad, that's my jort /—Why, my 
Loud. the F Xt, £3 againſt you.“ 

Lady Louiſa was then applied to; and every 
body ſeemed eager to hear her opinion, ** I don't 
know what to ſay, I declare,” cried ſhe affectedly; 
« can't you paſs me?“ 

« By no means,” ſaid Lord Merton. 

« Is it pollible your Ladythip cag make ſo cruel 
a requeſt ?” ſaid Mr. Lovel. 

« Egad,” cried Mr. Coverley, “if your Ladyſhip 
does not help us in this dilemma, we thall be forced 
to return to our phactons.“ 

« Oh!” cricd Lady Louiſa, ſcreaming, “ you tright- 
ful creature, you, how can you be fo abominable*” 

I believe this trifling laſted near half an hour; when 
at length, every body being tired, it was given up, 
and the ſaid the would conſider againſt another time. 

Lord Orville now called upon Mr. Lovel ; who, 
after about ten minutes deliberation, propoſed, with 
a molt important face, to determine the wager by 
who ſhould draw the longeſt ſtraw! 

J had much difficulty to forbear laughing at this 
unmeaning ſcheme ; but ſaw, to my great ſurpriſe, 
not the leaſt change of countenance in any other 
perſon; 
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perſon: and, ſince we came home, Mrs. Selwyn 
has informed me, that to draw firaws is a faſhion 
of betting by no means uncommon. Good God ! 
my dear Sir, does it not ſeem as if money were of 
no value or ſervice, ſince thoſe who poſſeſs, ſquander 
it away in a manner ſo infinitely abſurd ? 

Itnow only remained for Lord Orville to ſpeak; and 
the attention of the company ſhewed the expectations 
he had raiſed; yet, I believe,they by no means prevented 
his propoſal from being heard with amazement ; for 
it was no other, than that the money ſhould be his due, 
who, according to the opinion of the judges, ſhould 
bring the worthieſt object with whom to ſhare it! 

They all ſtared, without ſpeaking. Indeed, I 
believe every one, for a moment at leaſt, experi- 
enced ſomething like ſhame, from having either 
propoſed or countenanced an extravagance ſo uſe- 
leſs and frivolous. For my part, I was ſo much 
truck and affected by a rebuke ſo noble to theſe 
tpendthrifts, that I felt my eyes filled with tears. 

The thort lence, and momentary reflection into 
which the company was ſurpriſed, Mr. Coverley 
was the firſt to diſpel, by ſaying, © Egad, my 
Lord, your Lordſhip has a molt remarkable odd 
way of taking things.” 

Faith, ' ſaid the incorrigible Lord Merton, “ if this 
ſcheme takes, I ſhall fix upon my Swiſs to ſhare with 
me; for I don't know a worthier tellow-breathing,” 

After a few more of theſe attempts at wit, the 
two gentlemen agreed that they would ſettle the 
affair the next morning. | 

The converſation then took a different turn; 
but I did not give it ſuſficient attention to write 
any account of it. Not long after, Lord Orville, 
reſu. ning his ſeat near mine, ſaid, Why is Miſs 
Anville fo thoughtful fr” 

] am ſorry, my Lord,” ſaid I, «to conſider myſelf 
among thoſe who haveſo juſtly incurred your cenſure,” 

My cenſure !—you amaze me!“ 

VOL. 11. 8 «> Indeed, 
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Indeed, my Lord, you have made me quite 
aſhamed of myſelf for he ving given my vote ſo 
fooliſhly, when an opportunity offered, if, like your 
Lordſhip, I had had the ſenſe to uſe it, of ſhowing 
ſome humanity.” ““ 

© You treat this too ſeriouſly,” ſaid he, ſmiling ; 
and I hardly know if you do not now mean a 
rebuke to me.” 

« Toyou, my Lord!” 

« Nay, who are moſt deſerving of it; thoſe who 
adapt the converſation to the company, or thoſe 
who affect to be ſuperior to it?“ 

« O, my Lord, who elſe would do you ſo little 
Juſtice” 

« I flatter myſelf,” anſwered he, . that, in fact, your 
opinion and mine, in this point, are the ſame, though 
you condeſcended to comply with the humour of the 
company. It is for me, therefore, to apologize for 
ſo unſeaſonable a gravity, which, but for the parti- 
cular intereſt that I now take in the affairs of Lord 
Merton, I ſhould not have been ſo officious todifplay.” 

Such .a compliment as this could not fail to re- 
concile me to myſelf; and, with revived ſpirits, I 
entered into a converſation, which he ſupported 
with me till Mrs. Selwyn's carriage was announced ; 
and we returned home. 

During our ride, Mrs. Selwyn very much ſurpriſed 
me, by aſking, if I thought my health would now per- 
mit me to give up my morning-walks to the pump- 
room, for the purpoſe of ſpending a week at Clifton? 
« for this poor Mrs. Beaumont,” added the, „ is fo 
eager to have a diſcharge in full of her debt to me, 
that, out of mere compaſlion, I am induced to liſten 
to her. Beſides, ſhe has always a houſe full of people; 
and though they are chiefly fools and coxcombs, yet 
there is ſome pleaſure in cutting them up.“ 

I begged, I might not, by any means, prevent her 
following her inclination, as my health was now very 
well eſtabliſhed. And fo, my dear Sir, to-morrow 
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I am not much delighted at this ſcheme; for, greatly 
as I am flattered by the attention of Lord Orville, it 
is not very comfortable to be neglected by every body 


elſe. Beſides, as I am ſure I owe the particularity of 


his civility to a generous feeling for my ſituation, I 
cannot expect him to ſupport it ſo long as a week. 

How often do I wiſh, ſince J am abſent from you, 
that I was under the protection of Mrs. Mirvan ! It 
is true, Mrs. Selwyn is very obliging, and, in every re- 
ſpect, treats me as an equal; but ſhe is contented with 
behaving well herſelf, and does not, with a diſtinguiſh- 
iag politeneſs, raiſe and ſupport me with others. Yet 
I mean not to blame her, for I know ſhe is ſincerely 
my friend; but the fact is, the is herſelf ſo much oc- 
cupied in converſation, when in company, that ſhe 
has neither leiſure nor thought to attend to the ſilent. 

Well, I mult take my chance ! But I knew not, 
till now, how requiſite are birth and fortune to the 
attainment of reſpect and civility. 
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Clifton, Sept. 20, 


Here I am, my dear Sir, under the ſame 
roof, and inmate of the ſame houſe, as Lord Or- 
ville! Indeed, if this were not the caſe, my ſitu— 
ation would be very diſagreeable, as you will eaſily 
believe, when I tell you the light in which I am ge- 
nerally conſidered. 

« My dear,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, „did you ever 
before meet with that egregious fop, Lovel ?” 

I very readily ſatisfied her as to my acquaintance 
with him. 

„O then,” ſaid ſhe, © I am the leſs ſurpriſed at 
his ill-nature, fince he has already injured you.” 

I begged her to explain herſelf; and then ſhe told 
me, that while Lord Orville was ſpeaking to me, Lady 
Louifa ſaid to Mr. Lovel, Do you know who that is?” 

62 « Why, 
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„Why, Ma'am, no, pon honour,” anſwered 
he, I can't abſolutely ſay I do; I only know ſhe 
is a kind of a toad- eater. She made her firſt appear- 
ance in that capacity laſt ſpring, when ſhe attended 
Miſs Mirvan, a young lady of Kent.“ 

How cruel is it, my dear Sir, to be thus expoſed to 
the impertinent ſuggeſtions of a man who is deter- 
mined to do me ill offices! Lady Louiſa may well deſ- 
piſe a /oad-eater; but, thank Heaven, her brother has 
not heard, or does not credit, the mortifying appella- 
tion. Mrs. Selwyn ſaid, ſhe would adviſe me to pay 
my court to this Mr. Lovel ; © for,” ſaid ſhe, though 
he is malicious, he is faſhionable, and may do you 
ſome harm in the great world.“ But I ſhould diſdain 
myſelf as much as I do him, were I capable of ſuch 
duplicity as to flatter a man whom I ſcorn and deſpiſe. 

We were received by Mrs. Beaumont with great 
civility, and by Lord Orville with ſomething more. 
As to Lady Louiſa, ſhe ſcarcely perceived that we 
were in the room. 

There has been company here all day, part of 
which I have ſpent moſt happily : for, after tea, when 
the ladies played at cards, Lord Orville who does not, 
and I who cannot play, were conſequently at our 
own diſpoſal ; and then his Lordſhip entered into a 
converſation with me, which laſted till ſupper-time. 

Almoſt inſenſibly, I find the conſtraint, the re- 
ſerve, J have been wont to feel in his preſence, wear 
away ; the politeneſs, the ſweetneſs, with which he 
ſpeaks to me, reſtore all my natural cheerfulneſs, 
and make me almoſt as eaſy as he is himſelf; and 
the more ſo, as, if I may judge by his looks, I am 
rather raiſed, than ſunk, of late in his opinion, 

] aſked him how the bet was, at laſt, to be de- 
cided ? He told me, that, to his great ſatisfaction, 
the parties had been prevailed upon to lower the 
ſum from one thouſand to one hundred pounds ; 
and that they had agreed it ſhould be determined 
by a race between two old woman, one of which 

was 
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was to be choſen by each ſide, and both were to be 
proved more than eighty years of age, though, in 
other reſpects, ſtrong and healthy as poſſible. 

When I expreſſed my ſurpriſe at this extraordinary 
method of ſpending ſo much money, © I am charm- 
ed,“ ſaid he, “ at the novelty of meeting with one ſo 
unhackneyed in the world, as not to be yet influenced 
by cuſtom to forget the uſe of reaſon : for certain it 
is, that the prevalence of faſhion mahes the greateſt 
abſurdities paſs uncenſured, and the mind naturally 
accommodates itſelf even to the moſt ridiculous im- 
proprieties, if they occur frequently.“ 

« T ſhould have hoped,” ſaid I, “that the hu- 
mane propoſal made yeſterday by your Lordſhip, 
would have had more effect.“ 

O,“ cricd he, laughing, «© I was fo far from 
expecting any ſucceſs, that I ſhall think myſelf 
very fortunate if I eſcape the wit of Mr. Coverley 
in a lampoon ! yet I ſpoke openly, becauſe I do not 
wiſh to conceal that I am no friend to gaming.” 

After this, he took up the new Bath Guide, and 
read it with me till ſupper-time. In our way down 
ſtairs, Lady Louiſa ſaid, * I thought, Brother, you 
were engaged this evening?“ 

« Ycs, Siſter,” anſwered he, „and I have been 
engaged.” And he bowed to me with an air of gal- 
lantry that rather confuſed me, 

Sept. 23d. 


Almoſt inſenſibly have three days glided on fince I 


wrote laſt, and ſo ſerenely, that, but for your abſence, 
could not have formed a wiſh. My reſidence here is 
much happier than I had dared expect. The atten. 
tion with which Lord Orville honours me, is as uni- 
form as it is flattering, and ſeems to reſult from a bene. 
volence of heart that proves him as much a ſtranger 
to caprice as to pride; for, as his particular civilities 
aroſe from a generous reſentment at ſeeing me neglect- 
ed, ſo will they, I truſt, continue, as long as ſhall, in 
any degree, deſerve them. I am now not merely 
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eaſy, but even gay in his preſence: ſuch is the effect 
of true politeneſs, that it baniſhes all reſtraint and em- 
barraſſment. When we walk out, he condeſcends to 
be my companion, and keeps by my ſide all the way 
we go. When we read, he marks the paſſages moſt 
worthy to be noticed, draws out my ſentiments, and 
favours me with his own. At table, where he always 
lits next to me, he obliges me by a thouſand nameleſs 
attentions ; while the diſtinguiſhing good-breeding 
with which he treats me, prevents my repining at the 
viſibly felt ſuperiority of the reſt of the company. A 
thouſand occaſional meetings could not have brought 
us to that degree of ſocial freedom, which four days 
ſpent under the ſame roof have, inſenſibly, been pro- 
ductive of: and, as my only friend in this houſe, Mrs. 
Selwyn, is too much engroſſed in perpetual converſa- 
tion to attend much to me, Lord Orville ſeems to re- 
zard me as a helpleſs ſtranger, and, as ſuch, to think 
me intitled to his good offices and protection. Indeed, 
my dear Sir, I have reaſon to hope, that the depreciat- 
ing opinion he formerly entertained of me is ſucceed- 
ed by one infinitely more partial.—It may be that 1 
flatter myſelf ; but yet his looks, his attentions, his 
deſire of drawing me into converſation, and his ſoli- 
citude to oblige me, all conſpire to make me hope 1 


do not. In ſhort, my deareſt Sir, theſe laſt four happy 


days would repay me for months of forrow and pain 
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Clifton, Sept. 24. 


Tris morning I came down ſtairs very 
early; and ſuppoſing that the family would not aſ- 
ſemble for ſome time, I {trolled out, purpoling to take 
a long walk, in the manner I was wont to do at 


Berry Hill, before breakfalt : but I had ſcarce ſhut 
the 
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the garden- gate, before I was met by a gentleman, 
who, immediately bowing to me, I recollected to be 
the unhappy Mr. Macartney. Very much ſurpriſed, 
L courteſy'd, and ſtopped till he came up to me. He 
was {till in mourning, but looked better than when 
I ſaw him laſt, tho' he had the ſame air of melancho- 
ly which ſo much ſtruck me at firſt ſight of him. 

Addrefling me with the utmoſt reſpect, I am 
happy, Madam,” ſaid he, © to have met with you ſo 
ſoon. I came to Briſtol but yeſterday, and have had: 
no ſmall difficulty in tracing you to Clifton.” 

« Did you know, then, of my being here?“ 

« did, Madam; the ſole motive of my journey 
was too fee you. I have been to Berry Hill, and there 
I had my intelligence, and, at the ſame time the 
unwelcome information of your ill health. 

« Good God! Sir, —and can you poſlibly have 
taken ſo much trouble?“ 

« 'Trouble! O, Madam, could there be any, to 
return you, the moment I had the power, my per- 
ſonal acknowledgments for your goodneſs ?” 

I then enquired after Madame Duval, and the Snow- 
Hill family. He told me they were all well, and 
thatMadame Duval propoſed ſoon returning to Paris. 
When I congratulated him upon looking better, It 
is yourſelf, Madam, ſaid he,“ you ſhould congratu- 
late; for to your humanity alone it may now be 
owing that I exiſt at all.” He then told me, that 
his affairs were now in a leſs deſperate ſituation; and 


that he hoped, by the aſſiſtance of time and reaſon, to 


accommodate his mind to a more cheerful ſubmiſſion 
to his fate. The intereſt you ſo generouſly took in. 
my affliction,” added he, ** afſures me you will not be 
diſpleaſed to hear of my better fortune ; I was there- 
fore eager to acquaint you with it.” He then told me 
that his friend, the moment he had received his letter, 
quitted Paris, and flew to give him his perſonal aſſiſt- 
ance and conſolation. Witha heavy heart, heacknow- 
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ledged, he accepted it; „ but yet,” he added,“ I huve 
accepted it; and therefore, as bound equally by duty 
and honour, my firſt ſtep was to haſten to the bene- 
factreſs of my diſtreſs, and to return” (preſenting me 
ſomething in a paper) „ the only part of my obli- 
gations that can be returned; for the reſt, I have 
nothing but my gratitude to offer, and muſt always 
be contented to conſider myſelf her debtor,” 

I . ar 0g him moſt ſincerely upon his dawn- 
ing proſperity, but begged he would not deprive me 
of the pleaſure of being his friend; and declined re- 
ceiving the money, till his affairs were more ſettled, 

While this point was in agitation, I heard Lord 
Orville's voice inquiring of the gardener if he had 
leen me? I immediately opened the garden- gate; and 
his Lordſhip, advancing to me with quickneſs, ſaid, 
+« Good God, Miſs Anville, have you been out alone? 
Breakfaſt has been ready ſome time, and I have been 
round the garden in ſearch of you.” 

« Your Lordſhip has been very good,” ſaid I; 
© but I hope you have not waited,” 

Not waited!” repeated he ſmiling: “ Do you 
think we could fit down quietly to breakfaſt, with the 
idea that you had runaway from us? But come,“ (of- 
fe:ing to hand me,)** if we do not return, they will ſup- 
poſe ſam runaway too; and they very naturally may, as 
they know the attraction of the magnet that draws me.“ 

„will come, my Lord,” ſaid I, rather embar- 
raſſed, ** in two minutes.” Then, turning to Mr. 
Macartnev, with yet more embarraſſment, I wiſhed 
him good morning. 

He advanced towards the garden, with the paper 
ſtill in his hand. 

« No, no,” cried I, “ ſome other time.“ 

« May I then, Madam, have the honour of ſeeing 
you again?“ 

I did not dare take the liberty of inviting any body 
to the houſe of Mrs. Beaumont, nor yet had I the 


preſence of mind to make an excuſe ; and, therefore, 
not 
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not knowing how to refuſe him, I ſaid, “ Perhaps 
you may be this way again to-morrow morning,— 
and I believe I ſhall walk out before breakfaſt.” 

He bowed, and went away; while I, turning again 
to Lord Orville, ſaw his countenance ſo much altered, 
that I was frightened at what I had ſo haſtily ſaid. 
He did not again offer me his hand ; but walked, 
ſilent and flow, by my ſide. Good Heaven! thought I, 
what may he not ſuppoſe from that adventure? May 
he not, by my deſire of meeting Mr. Macartney to- 
morrow, imagine it was by deſign I walked out to 
meet him tony ? Tormented by this apprehenſion, 
I determined to avail myſelf of the freedom which his 
behaviour, ſince I came hither, has encouraged ; and, 
ſince he would not aſk any queſtions, begin an ex- 
planation myſelf. I therefore ſlackened my pace to 

ain time; and then ſaid, « Was not your Lordſhip 
farprifoed to ſee me ſpeaking with a ſtranger?” 

« A ſtranger!” repeated he; “ is it poſlible that 
gentleman can be a hee to you? 

„No, my Lord,” —fſaid I, ſtammering, “not to 
me—but only it might look—he might ſeem—” 

No, * me,“ ſaid he, with a forced ſmile, 
J could never ſuppoſe Miſs Anville would make 
an appointment with a ſtranger.” Ke TER 

An appointment, my Lord!“ repeated I, co- 
louring violently. | 

© Pardon me, Madam,” anfwered he, “ but I 
thought J had heard one.” 

I I was ſo much confounded, that I could not ſpeak: 
yet, finding he walked quietly on, I could not endure 
he ſhould make his own interpretation of my ſilence: 
and therefore, as ſoon as I recovered from my ſur- 
priſe, I ſaid, © Indeed, my Lord, you are much miſ- 
taken, Mr. Macartney had particular buſineſs with me 
and J could not—I knew not, how to retuſe ſeeing 
him ;—but indeed, my Lord l had not, —he had 
not,” —I ſtammered ſo terribly that I could not 
go on. 
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„ am very ſorry,” ſaid he, gravely, „ that I 
have been ſo unfortunate as to diſtreſs you ; but I 
ſhould not have followed you, had I not imagined 
you were merely walked out for the air.“ | 

« And ſo I was!” cried I eagerly, © indeed, my 
Lord, I was! My meeting with Mr. Macartne 
was quite accidental; and if your Lordſhip thinks 
there is any impropriety in my ſeeing him to-mor- 
row, I am ready to give up that intention.” 

« It J think!” ſaid he, in a tone of ſurpriſe ; 
« ſurely Miſs Anville muſt beſt judge for herſelf! 
ſurely the cannot leave the arbitration of a point, 
ſo delicate, to one who-is ignorant of all the cir- 
cumſtances which attend it?“ 

« If,” ſaid I, it was worth your Lordſhip's time 
to hear them, —you ſhould ut be ignorant of the 
circumſtances which attend it.” 

The ſweetneſs of Miſs Anville's diſpoſition,” 


r voice, “ I have long admired ; 


and the offer of a communication, which does me ſo 
much honour, is to grateful to me not to be eagerly 
caught at.“ 

Juſt then Mrs, Selwyn opened the parlour win- 
dow, and our converſation ended. I was rallied 
upon my paſſion for ſolitary walking; but no que- 
{tions were aſked me. 

W hen breakfaſt was over, I hoped to have had ſome 
opportunity of ſpeaking with Lord Orville; but Lord 
Merton and Mr. Coverley came in, and inſiſted upon 
his opinion of the ſpot they had fixed upon for the 
old women's race. The ladies declared they would 
be of the party; and accordingly we all went. 

The race is to be run in Mrs. b garden; 


the two gentlemen are as anxious, as if their joint lives 
depended upon it. They have at length fixed upon 
objects; but have found great difficulty in perſuading 
them to practiſe running, in order to try their ſtrength. 

This grand affair is to be decided next TT hurſday. 
When we returned to the houſe, the entrance of 
more 
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more company ſtill prevented my having any conver- 
ſationw ith Lord Orville. I was very much chagrined, 
as I knew he was engaged at the Hotwells in the af- 
ternoon. Seeing, therefore, no probability of ſpeaking 
to him before the time of my meeting Mr. Macartney 
arrived, I determined that, rather than riſk his ill opi- 
nion, I would leave Mr. Macartney to his own ſug- 
geſtions. . 

Yet, when I reflected upon his peculiar ſituation, 
his poverty, his ſadneſs, and, more than all the reſt, 
the idea I knew he entertained of what he calls his 
obligations to me, I could not reſolve upon a breach 
of promiſe, which might be attributed to cauſes, of 
all others, the molt offenſive to one whom misfortune 
has made extremely ſuſpicious of {lights and contempt. 

After the moſt uneaſy conſideration, I at length 
determined upon writing an excuſe, which would, 
at once, ſave me from either meeting or affronting 
him. I therefore begged Mrs. Selwyn's leave to ſend 
her man to the Hotwells, which ſhe inſtantly grant- 
ed; and then I wrote the following note : 


| «To Mr. Macariney. 
« SIR, 

«As it will not be in my power to walk out to-mor- 
row morning, I would by no means give you the trou- 
ble of coming to Clifton. I hope, however, to have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing * you quit Briſtol. I am, 

* Slr, 
« Your obedient ſcryant, 
© EVELINA ANVILLE.” 


I deſired the ſervant to inquireat the pump- room where 

Mr. Macartney lived, and returned to the parlour, 
As ſoon as the company diſperſed, the ladies retired 
to dreſs, I then, unexpectedly, found myſelf alone 
with Lord Orville ; who, the moment I roſe to follow 
Mrs. Selwyn, advanced to me, and ſaid, * Will Miſs 
Anville pardon my impatience, if I remind her of the 
promiſe the was ſo good as to make me this morning?” 
] {topped, 
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I ſtopped, and would have returned to my ſeat; 
but before I had time, the ſervants came to lay the 
cloth. He retreated, and went towards the window; 
and while I was conſidering in what manner to be- 
gin, I could not help aſking myſelf what right I had 
to communicate the affairs of Mr. Macartney ; and 
I doubted whether, to clear myſelf from one act of 
imprudence, I had not committed another, 

Diſtreſſed by this reflection, I thought it beſt to 
quit the room, and give myſelf ſome time for conſi- 
deration before I ſpoke ; and therefore, only ſaying 
I muſt haſten to dreſs, I ran up ſtairs: rather abruptly, 
I own ; and fo, I fear, Lord Orville muſt think. Yet 
what could I do? unuſed to the ſituations in which I 
find my ſelf, and embarraſſed by the ſlighteſt difficulties, 
I ſeldom, till to late, diſcover how I ought to aR. 

Juſt as we were all aſſembled to dinner, Mrs. 
Selwyn's man, coming into the parlour, preſented 
to me a letter, and ſaid, I can't und out Mr. Mac- 
artney, Madam; but the poſt-office people will let 
you know if they hear of him.“ 

I was extremely aſhamed of this public meſſage ; 
and, meeting the eyes of Lord Orville, which were 
earneſtly fixed on me, my confuſion redoubled, and I 
knew not which way to look. All dinner-time he was 
as ſilent as myſelf; and the moment it was in my 
power I left the table, and went to my own room. 
Mrs. Selwyn preſently followed me, and her que- 
ſtions obliged me to own almoſt all the particulars 
of my acquaintance with Mr. Macartney, in order 
to excuſe my writing to him, She ſaid. it was a 
moſt romantic affair, and ſpoke her ſentiments with 
great ſeverity; declaring, that ſhe had no doubt 
but he was an adventurer and an impoſtor. 

And now, my dear Sir, I am totally at a loſs 
what I ought to do: the more I reflect, the more 
ſenſible I am of the utter impropriety, nay, treach- 
try, of revealing the ſtory, and publiſhing the mis- 
fortunes and poverty of Mr. Macartney ; who has 
an 
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an undoubted right to my ſecrecy and diſcretion, 
and whole letter charges me to regard his commu- 
nication as ſacred, And yet, the appearance of 
myſtery, —perhaps ſomething worſe, which this 
affair muſt have to Lord Orville, —his ſeriouſneſs, 
—and the promiſe I have made him, are induce- 
ments ſcarce to be reſiſted for truſting him with 
the openneſs he has reaſon to expect from me. 

I am equally diſtreſſed, too, whether or not I 
ſhould ſee Mr. Macartney to-morrow morning. 

Oh, Sir, could I now be enlightened by your 
counſel, from what anxiety and perplexity ſhould I 
be relieved ! 

But no. I ought not to betray Mr. Macartney, and 
Iwill not forfeit a confidence which would never have 
been repoſed in me, but from a reliance upon my ho- 
nour, which I ſhould bluſh to find myſelf unworthy of. 
Deſirous as I am of the good opinion of Lord Orville, 
I will endeavour to act as if I was guided by your ad- 
vice ; and, making it my ſole aim to deſerve it, leave 
to time and to fate my ſucceſs or diſappointment. 

Since I have formed this reſoJution, my mind 1s 
more at eaſe ; but I will not finiſh my letter till the 
affair 1s decided. 4 

Sept. 25th, 

I roſe very early this morning; and, after a thouſand 
different plans, not being able to reſolve upon giving 

or Mr. Macartney leave to ſuppoſe I neglected him, 
| thou ght it incumbent upon me to keep my word, ſince 
he had not received my letter ; I therefore determined 
to make my own apologies, not to ſtay with him two 
minutes, and to excuſe myſelf from meeting him any 
more. 

Yet, uncertain whether I was wrong or right, it 
was with fear and trembling that I opened the gar- 
den-gate judge, then, of my feelings, when the 
firſt object I ſaw was Lord Orville !— he, too, looked 
extremely diſconcerted, and ſaid, in a heſitating man- 
ner, Pardon me, Madam,—1I did not intend, —I did 
not 
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not imagine you would have been here ſoſoon—or— 
or I would not have come. And then, with a haſty 
bow, he paſſed me, and proceeded to the garden. 

I was ſcarce able to ſtand, ſo greatly did I feel my- 
ſelf ſhocked ; but upon my ſaying, almoſt involun- 
tarily, Oh, my Lord! he turned back, and, after 
a ſhort pauſe, ſaid. Did you ſpeak to me, Madam ?” 

I could not immediately anſwer ; I ſeemed choaked, 
and was even forced to ſupport myſelf by the garden- 

ate. 
| : Lord Orville, foon recovering his dignity, ſaid, « I 
know not how to apologiſe for being, juſt now, at this 

lace ; and I cannot immediately if ever—clear 
myſelf from the imputation of impertinent curiolity, 
to which I fear you will attribute it: however, at pre- 
ſent, I will only intreat your pardon, without detain- 
ing you any longer.” Again he bowed and left me. 

For ſome moments I remained fixed to the ſame 
ſpot, and in the ſamepolition, immoveably as if I had 
been transformed to a ſtone, My firſt impulſe was to 
call him back, and inſtantly tell him the whole affair ; 
but I checked this deſire, though I would have given 
the world to have indulged it; ſomething like pride 
aided what I thought due to Mr. Macartney, and I 
determined not only to keep his ſecret, but to delay 
any ſort of explanation till Lord Orville ſhould con- 
deſcend to requeſt it. | 

Slowly he walked ; and before he entered the 
houſe, he looked back, but haſtily. withdrew his 
eyes, upon finding I obſerved him. 3 

Indeed, my dear Sir, you cannot eaſily imagine a 
ſituation more uncomfortable than mine was at that 
time; to be ſuſpected by Lord Orville of any clandeſtine 
actions, wounded my ſoul; I was too much diſcom- 
poſed to wait for Mr, Macartney, nor, in truth, could I 
endure to have the deſign of my ſtaying ſo well known. 
Yet I was ſo extremely agitated, that I could hardly 
move; and I have reaſon to believe LordOrville, from 


the parlour-window, ſaw me tottering along ; for, be- 
fore 


fore I had taken five ſteps, he came out, and haſten- 
ing to meet me, ſaid, *« I fear you are not well; pray 
allow me (offering his arm) to aſſiſt you.“ 

« No, my Lord,” ſaid I, with all the reſolution 
I could aſſume; yet I was affected by an attention, 
at that time ſo little e, wee and forced to turn 
away my head to conceal my emotion, 

«© You muſt,” ſaid he, with earneſtneſs, indeed you 
muſt, —I am ſure you are not well ;—refuſe me not 
the honour of aſliſting you ;" 
he took my hand, and drawing it under his arm, 
obliged me to lean upon him. That I ſubmitted was 
partly the effect of ſurpriſe at an earneſtneſs ſo un- 
common in Lord Orville, and partly, that I did not, 
juſt then, dare truſt my voice to make any objection. 

When we came to the houſe, he led me into the 
parlour, and to a chair, and begged to know if I 
would not have a glaſs of water. 

«© No, my Lord, I thank you,” faid I, I am 
perfectly recovered ;” and, riſing, I walked to the 
window, where, for ſome time, I pretended to be 
occupied in looking at the garden, 

Determined as I was to act honourably by Mr. 
Macartney, I yet moſt anxiouſly wiſhed to be re- 
ſtored to the good opinion of Lord Orville; but his 
ſilence, and the thoughtfulneſs of his air, diſcou- 
raged me from ſpeaking. 

My ſituation ſoon grew giſagreeable and embar- 
rafling, and I reſolved to return to my chamber till 
break faſt was ready. To remain longer, I feared might 
ſcem aſking for his enquiries; and I was ſure it would 
ill become me to be more cager to ſpeak, than he was 
to hear. 

Juſt as I reached the door, turning to me haſtily, 
he ſaid, © Are you going, Mifs Anville?“ 

« | am, my Lord,” anſwered I; yet I ſtopped. 

« Perhaps to return to—but I beg your pardon !” 
He ſpoke with a degree of agitation that made me 
readily comprehend he meant to /e garden; and I 
inſtantly ſaid, To my own room, my Lord.” And 
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again I would have gone; but, convinced by my an- 
ſwer that I underſtood him, I believe he was ſorry 
for the inſinuation: he approached me with a very 
ſerious air, though at the 2 time he forced a ſmile, 
and ſaid, © I know not what evil genius purſues me 
this morning, but I ſeem deftined to do or to ſay 
ſomething I ought not : I am ſo much aſhamed of 
myſelf, that I can ſcarce ſolicit your forgiveneſs.” 

My forgiveneſs! my Lord?“ cried I, abaſhed, 
rather than elated by his condeſcenſion ; . ſurely 
you cannot—you are not ſerious?” | 

Indeed never more ſo ; yet, if I may be my own 
interpreter, Miſs Anville's countenance pronounces 
my pardon.” 

« I know not, my Lord, how any one can par- 
don, who never has been offended.” 

« You are very good; yet I could expect no leſs 
from a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition which baffles all 
compariſon : will you not think I am an encroacher, 
and that I take advantage of your goodneſs, 
ſhould I once more remind you of the promiſe you 
vouchſafed me yeſterday t* 

„No, indeed; on the contrary, I ſhall be very hap- 
py to acquit myſelf in your Lordſhip's opinion.” 

« Acquittal you need not,” ſaid he, leading me 
again to the window; „yet I own my curiolity is 
ſtrongly excited.” | 

hen I was ſeated, I found myſelf much at a loſs 
what to ſay; yet, after a ſhort ſilence, aſſuming all the 
courage in my power, Will you not, my Lord,” 
faid I, “think me trifling and capricious, ſhould I 
own'*I have repented the promiſe I made, and ſhould 
I intreat your Lordſhip not to inſiſt upon my ſtrict 
performance of it: I ſpoke ſo haſtily, that ] did not, 
at the time, conſider the impropriety of what I ſaid.” 

Ashe was entirely ſilent, and profoundly attentive, 
I continued to ſpeak without interruption. 

« Tf your Lordſhip, by any other means, knew the 
e e attending my acquaintance with Mr. 

Macartney, 
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Macartney, I am moſt ſure ou would yourſelf diſ- 
approve my relating them. He is a gentleman, and 
has been very unfortunate ;—but I am not—I think, 
—at liberty to ſay more: yet I am ſure, if he knew 
your Lordſhip wiſhed to hear any particulars ofhis af- 
fairs, he, would readily conſent to my acknowledging 
them ;—ſhall I, my Sor aſk his permiſſion ?” 

« His affairs!” repeated Lord Orville; “ by no 
means, I have not the leaſt curioſity about them.” 

I beg your Lordſhip's pardon, —but indeed I 
had underſtood the contrary.” 

s it poſſible, Madam, you could ſuppoſe the 
affairs of an utter ſtranger can excite my cunoſity ?” 

The gravity and coldneſs with which heaſked this 
queſtion, very much abaſhed me. But Lord Orville 
is the molt delicate of men, and, preſently recollecting 
himſelf, he added, “ I mean not to ſpeak with in- 
difference of any friend of your's, — far from it; any 
ſuch will always command my good wiſhes : yet [ 
own I am'rather diſappointed ; and though I doubt 
not the juſtice of your reaſon, to which J implicitly 
ſubmit, you muſt not wonder, that when, upon the 


point of being honoured with your confidence, I 


ſhould feel the greateſt regret at findingit withdrawn,” 
Do you think, my dear fir, I did not, at that mo- 
ment, require all my reſolution to guard me from 
frankly telling him whatever he wiſhed to hear? yet 
I rejoice that I did not; for, added to the actual 
wrong I ſhould have done, Lord Orville himſelf, 
when he had heard, would, I am ſure, have blamed 
me. Fortunately, this thought occurred to me ; and I 
ſaid, “ Your Lordſhip ſhall yourſelf be my judge; the 
promiſe I made, though voluntary, was raſh and in- 
conſiderate; yet, had it concerned myſelf, I would not 
have heſitated in fulfilling it ; but the gentleman, 

whoſe affairs I ſhould be obliged to relate 
Pardon, me,” cried he,“ for interrupting you 
yet allow me to aſſure you, I have not the lighteſt 
deſire to be acquainted with his affairs, further than 
what belongs to the motives which induced you yeſ- 
| terday 
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yeſterday morning He ſtopped ; but there was 
ne occaſion to ſay more. 

That, my Lord,” cried I, “ will tell you honeſt- 
ly. Mr. Macartney had ſome particular buſineſs with 
me, and ] could not take the liberty to aſk him hither.” 

„And why not? Mrs. Beaumont, I am ſure—” 

] could not, my Lord, think of intruding upon 
Mrs. Beaumont's complaiſance; and ſo, with the 
ſame haſty folly I promiſed your Lordſhip, I much 
more raſhly promiſed to meet him.” 

« And did you?” | 

© No, my Lord,” faid I, colouring, © I returned 
before he came.” 

Again, for ſome time, we were both ſilent; yet, 
unwilling to leave him to reflections which could not 
but be to my diſadvantage, I ſummoned ſufficient 
courage to ſay, There is no young creature, my 
Lord, who ſo greatly wants, or ſo earneſtly wiſhes 
for, the advice and aſſiſtance of her friends, as I do: I 
am new to the World, and unuſed to acting for my- 


ſelf ;—my intentionsare never wilfully blameable, yet 
I err perpetually I have hitherto been bleſſed with 


the molt affectionateof friends, and, indeed, the ableſt 
of men, to guide and inſtru me upon every occa- 
ſion: but he is too diſtant, now, to be applied to at 
the moment I want his aid: and here,—there is not 
a human being whoſe counſel I can aſk.” 

% Would to Heaven,” cried he, with a countenance 


from which all coldneſs and gravity were baniſhed, 


and ſucceeded by the mildeſt benevolence, „that / 
were worthy, —and capable,—of ſupplying the place 
of ſuch a friend to Miſs Anville!” | 

© You do me but too much honour,” ſaid I, « yet 
J hope your Lordſhip's candour,—perhaps I ought 
to ſay indulgence. —will make ſome allowance, on 
account of my inexperience, for behaviour ſo incon- 
ſiderate :—May I, my Lord, hope that you will!“ 

« May I.“ cried he, hope that you will pardon 
the ill-grace with which I have ſubmitted to my diſ- 
appoint- 
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appointment? and that you will permit me (Kiſſing 
my hand) thus to ſeal my peace?“ 

« Our peace, my Lord!“ ſaid I, with revived ſpirits. 

This, then,” ſaid he, again preſſing it to his lips, 
« for gur peace: and now, —are we not friends?“ 

Juſt then the door opened, and I had only time to 
withdraw my hand, before the ladies came in to 
breakfaſt. 

I have been, all day, the happieſt of human be- 
ings !—to be thus reconciled to Lord Orville, and 
yet to adhere to my reſolution, —what could I wiſh 
for more ?—he too has been very cheerful, and more 
attentive, more obliging to me than ever. Yet Hea- 
ven forbid I ſhould again be in a ſimilar ſituation, for 
I cannot expreſs how much uneaſineſs I have ſuf- 
fered from the fear of incurring his ill opinion. 

But what will poor Mr. Macartney think of me ? 
happy as I am, I much regret the neceſſity I have 
been under of diſappointing him. 

Adieu, my deareſt Sir. 


—ͤ—ũ—3—V— ẽ —ü—ä — — : 
LETTER XXII. 


Mr. VILLARS to EVELINA. 
Berry Hill, Sept. 28. 


Dead to the world, and equally inſenſible to 
its pleaſures or its pains, I long ſince bid adieu to all 
joy. and defiance to all ſorrow, but what ſhould ſpring. 
from my Evelina,—ſole ſource, to me, of all earthly 
felicity. How ſtrange, then, is it, that the letter in 
which ſhe tells me ſhe is the happreft of human beings, 
ſhould give me the moſt mortal inquietude ! 

Alas, my child !—that innocence, the firſt, beſt gift 
of Heaven, ſhould, of all others, be the blindeſt to its 
own danger, the moſt expoſed to treachery, —and 
the leaſt able to defentl itſelf, in a world where it is 
little known, leſs valued, and perpetually deceived ! 

Wouid to Heaven you were here !—then, by de- 


grees, and with gentleneſs, I might enter upon 2 
ſubject 
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ſubject too delicate for diſtant diſcuſſion. Yet is 
it too intereſting, and the ſituation too critical, to 
allow of delay.—Oh, my Evelina, your ſituation is 
critical indeed!—your peace of mind is at ſtake, 
and every chance for your future happineſs may 
depend upon the conduct of the preſent moment. 
Hitherto I have forborne to ſpeak with you upon 
the moſt important of all concerns, the ſtate of 
your heart:—alas, I need no information ! I have 
been ſilent, indeed, but I have not been blind. 
Long, and with the deepeſt regret, have I per- 
ceived the aſcendancy which Lord Orville has gain- 
ed upon your mind. Vou will ſtart at the mention 
of his name,—you will tremble every word you 
read I grieve to give pain to my gentle Evelina, 
but I dare not any longer ſpare her. | 
Your firſt meeting with Lord Orville was deciſive, 
Lively, fearleſs, free from all other impreſſions, 
ſuch a man as you deſcribe him could not fail ex- 
citing your admiration; and the more dangeroully, 
becauſe he ſeemed as unconſcious of his power, as 
you of your weakneſs; and therefore you had no 
alarm, either from hrs vanity or y;ur own prudence, 
Young, animated, entirely off your guard, and 
thoughtleſs of conſequences, Imagination took the 
reins; and Reaſon, ſtow-paced, though ſure-footed, 
was unequal to a race with ſo eccentric and flighty 
a companion. How rapid was then my Evelina's 
progreſs through thoſe regions of fancy and paſ- 
fion whither her new guide conducted her !—She 
ſaw Lord Orville at a ball, —and he was the mf 
amiable of men !—She met him again at another, — 
and he had every virtue under heaven ! 
I mean not to depreciate the merit of Lord Or- 


ville, who, one myſterious inſtance alone excepted, 


ſeems to have deſerved the idea you formed of his cha- 
racter : but it was not time, it was not the knowledge 
of his worth, obtained your regard; your new com- 
rade had not patience to wait any trial ; her glowing 

pencil, 
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pencil, dipt in the vivid colours of her creative ideas, 
painted to you, at the moment of your firſt acquaint- 
ance, all the excellencies, all the good and rare qua- 
lities, which a great length of time and intimacy 
could alone have really diſcovered. 

You flattered yourſelf, that your partiality was 
the effect of eſteem, founded upon a general love 
of merit, and a principle of juſtice; and your heart, 
which fell the ſacrifice of your error, was totally 
gone ere you expected it was in danger. 

A thouſand times have I been upon the point of 
ſhowing you the perils of your ſituation ; but the 
ſame inexperience which occaſioned your miſtake, I 
hoped, with the afliſtance of time and abſence, would 
effect a cure: I was, indeed, molt unwilling to deſtroy 
your illuſion, while I dared hope it might itſelf 
contribute to the reſtoration of your tranquillity ; 
ſince your ignorance of the danger, and force of 
your attachment, might poſlibly prevent that de- 
ſpondency with which young people, in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances are apt to perſuade themſelves, that what 
is only difficult, is abſolutely impoſſible, 

But now, ſince you have again met, and are be- 
come more intimate than ever, all my hope from 
ſilence and ſeeming ignorance is at an end. 

Awake then, my dear, my deluded child, awake 
to the ſenſe of your danger, and exert yourſelf to 
avoid the evils with which it threatens you ;—evils 
which, to a mind like your's, are moſt to be dread- 
ed; ſecret, repining, and concealed, yet confum- 
ing regret! Make a noble effort for the recovery of 
your peace, which now, with ſorrow I ſee it, 
depends wholly upon the preſence of Lord Orville. 
This effort may indeed be painful; but truſt to my 
experience, when I aſſure you it is requiſite, 

You mult quit him his ſight is baneful to your 
repole, his ſociety is death to your future tranquillity ! 
Believe me, my beloved child, my heart aches for 
your ſuffering, while it dictates its neceſſity, 

Could 
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Could I flatter myſelf that Lord Orville would, in- 
deed, be ſenſible of your worth, and act with a noble. 
neſs of mind which ſhould prove it congenial to his 
own, then would I leave my Evelina to the unmo. 
leſted enjoyment of the cheerful ſociety, and increa- 
ſing regard, of a man the ſo greatly admires : but this 
is not an age in which we may truſt to appearances; 
and imprudence is much ſooner regretted than re- 
paired. Your health, you tell me, is much mended; 
— Can you then conſent to leave Briſtol ?—not ab- 
ruptly, that I do not deſire, but in a few days from 
the time you receive this? I will write to Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, and tell her how much I wiſh your return ; 
and Mrs. Clinton can take ſufficient care of you. 

I have meditated upon every poſſible expedient 
that might tend to your happineſs, ere I fixed upon 
exacting from you a compliance which I am con- 
vinced will be moſt painful to you ;—but I can ſatis- 
fy myſelf in none. This will at leaſt be ſafe; and 
as to ſucceſs, —we mult leave it to time. 

I am very glad to hear of Mr. Macartney's welfare. 

Adicu, my deareſt child! Heaven preſerve and 


ſtrengthen you! 
A. V. 


—— — T——ꝛ 
LETTER XXIII. 


EvELINA fo the Reve Mr. ViLLARs © 
Clifton, Sept. 28. 


OWEETLY, moſt ſweetly, have two days 
more paſſed ſince I wrote; but I have been too 
much engaged to be exact in my journal. 

To-day has been lefs tranquil. It was deſtined 
for the deciſion of the important bet, and has been 
E of general confuſion throughout the 

ouſe. It was ſettled that the race ſhould be run at 
hve o'clock in the afternoon. Lord Merton break- 
faſted here, and ſtaid till noon. He wanted to en- 
gage the ladies to bet on his ſide, in the true ſpirit of 
gaming, 
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gaming, without ſeeing the racers. But he could 
only prevail on Lady Louiſa, as Mrs. Selwyn ſaid 
ſhe never laid a wager againſt her own withes, and 
Mrs. Beaumont would not take fades. As for me, I 
was not applied to. It is impoſſible for negligence 
to be more pointed, than that of Lord Merton to me, 
in the preſence of Lady Louiſa. 

But, juſt before dinner, I happencd to be alone in 
the drawing-room, when his Lordſhip ſuddenly re- 
turned ; and coming in with his uſual familiarity, 
he was beginning, « You ſee, Lady Louiſa,—” but 
ſtopping ſhort, 4* Pray, where's every body gone? 

« Indeed I don't know, my Lord.” 

He then ſhut the door; and, with a great alteration 
in his face and manner, advanced eagerly towards me, 
and ſaid, How glad I am, my ſweet girl, to meet you, 
atlaſt, alone! By my ſoul, I began to think there was 
a plot againſt me, for I've never been able to have youa - 
minute to myſelf.” And very freely he ſeized my hand. 

I was ſo much ſurpriſed at this addreſs, after 
having been ſo long totally neglected, that I could 
make no other anſwer, than ſtaring at him with un- 
teigned aſtoniſhment. 

« Why now,” continued he,“ if you was not 
the cruelleſt little angel in the world, you would 
have helped me to ſome expedient : for you ſee how 
I am watched here; Lady Louiſa's eyes are never 
off me. She gives ge a charming foretaſte of the 
— of a wife! however, it won't laſt long.“ 

Diſguſted to the greateſt degree, I attempted to 
draw away my hand; but I believe I ſhould not 
have ſucceeded, if Mrs. Beaumont had not made 
her appearance, He turned from me with the 
greateſt aſſurance, and ſaid, How are you, Ma'am? 
—how is Lady Louiſa ?—you fee I can't live a 
moment out of the houfe.” | | 

Could you, my deareſt Sir, have believed it poſ- 
ſible for ſuch effrontery to be in man? | 

Before dinner came Mr. Coverley, and, before 


five o'clock, Mr. Lovel and ſome other company: 
he 
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The place marked out for the race, was a gravel- 
walk in Mrs. Beaumont's garden, and the length 
of the ground twenty yards. When we were ſum- 
moned to the courſe, the two poor old women made 
their appearance. Though they ſeemed very healthy 
for their time of life, they yet looked ſo weak, ſo 
infirm, ſo feeble, that I could feel no ſenſation but 
that of pity at the ſight. However, this was not 
the general ſenſe of the company ; for they no ſooner 
came forward, than they were greeted with a laugh 
from every beholder, Lord Orville excepted, who 
looked very grave during the whole tranſaction. 


Doubtleſs he muſt be greatly diſcontented at the dil-, 
ſipated conduct and extravagance of a man with 


whom he is, ſoon, to be ſo nearly connected. 

For ſome time, the ſcene was truly ridiculous: 
the agitation of the parties concerned, and the bets 
that were laid upon the old women, were abſurd 
beyond meaſure. /Fho are you for © and whoſe fide 
are you of was echoed from mouth to mouth by 
the whole company. Lord Merton and Mr. Cover- 
ley were both ſo exceſſively gay and noiſy, that I ſoon 
found they had been too free in drinking to their ſuc- 
ceſs, They handed, with loud ſhouts, the old women 
to the race-ground, and encouraged them by liberal 
promiſes to exert themſelves. 

When the ſignal was given for them to ſet off, 
the poor creatures, feeble and frightened, ran 
againſt each other ; and, neither of them able to ſup- 
port the ſhock, they both fell on the ground. 


Lord Merton and Mr. Coverley flew to their aſ- 


ſiſtance. Seats were brought for them; and they each 
drank a glaſs of wine, "They complained of being 
much bruiſed ; for, heavy and helpleſs; they had not 
been able to ſave themſelves, but fell with their whole 
weight upon the gravel, However, as they ſeemed 
equal ſufferers, both parties were too eager to have 
the affair deferred. 


Again therefore they ſet off, and hobbled along, 
nearly 
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nearly even with each other for ſome time ; yet fre- 
quently, and to the inexpreſſible diverſion of the com- 

any, they ſtumbled and tottered ; and the confuſed 
hatfowing of ** Now, Coverley ! ! ** Now, Merton!“ 
rung from fide to ſide during the whole affair. 

Not long after, a foot of one of the poor women 
ſlipt, and with great force ſhecame again to the ground. 
Involuntarily, I ſprung forward to aſſiſt her; but Lord 
Merton, toavhom ſhe did not belong, ſtopped me, 
calling out, No foul play ! no foul play!“ 

Mr, Coverley then, repeating the ſame words, went 
himſelf to help her, and inſiſted that the other ſhould 
ſtop. A debate enſued; but the poor creature was too 
much hurt to move, and declared her utter inability 
to make another attempt. Mr. Coverley was quite 
brutal : he ſwore at her with unmanly rage, and ſeem- 
ed ſcarce able to refrain even from ſtriking her. 

Lord Merton then, in great rapture, ſaid it was a 
hallow thing ; but Mr. Coverley contended, that the 
fall was accidental, and time ſhould be allowed for 
the woman to recover. However, all the company 
being againſt him, he was pronounced the loſer. 

We then went to the drawing- room, to tea. Af- 
ter which, the evening being remarkably warm, we 
all walked in the garden. Lord Merton was quite 
riotous, and Lady Louiſa in high ſpirits; but Mr. 
Coverley endeavourd, in vain, to conceal his chagrin. 

As Lord Orville was thoughtful, and walked by him- 
ſelf, expected that, as uſual, / ſhould paſs unnoticed, 
and be Jett to my own meditations: but this was not 
the caſe; for Lord Merton, entirely off his guard, 
giddy equally from wine and ſucceſs, was very trou- 
bleſome to me; and, regardleſs of the preſence of 
Lady Louiſa, which hitherto has reſtrained him even 
from common civility, he attached himſelf to me, du- 
ring the walk, with a freedom of gallantry that putme 
extremely out of countenance, He paid me the moſt 
high-flown compliments ; and frequently and forcibly 
{e1zed my hand, though I repcatedly, and with undiſ- 
ſembled anger, drew it back. Lord Orville, I ſaw, 
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watched us with earneſtneſs; and Lady Louifa's 
ſiniles were converted into looks of diſdain. 

could not bear to be thus ſituated; and com- 
plained I was tired, I quickened my pace, with in- 
tention to return to the houſe; but Lord Merton, 
| haſtily following, caught my hand, and ſaying the 

day was his own, vowed he would not tet me go. 

« You muſt, my Lord,” cried I, extremely flurried, 
« You are the moſt charming girl in the world,” 
ſaid he, and never looked better than at this moment.“ 
„My Lord,” cried Mrs. Selwyn, advancing to 
us, © you don't conſider, that the better Miſs An- 
ville looks, the more ſtriking is the contraſt with 
your Lordſhip ; therefore, for your own ſake, I 
would adviſe you not to hold her.” 

« Epgad, my Lord,” cried Mr, Coverley, I 
don't ſee what right you have to the belt ol, and 
the beſt young woman too, in the ſame day.” 

« Beſt young woman ] repeated Mr, Lovel ; 
« *pon honour, Jack, you have made a moſt un- 
fortunate ſpeech ; however, if Lady Louiſa can 

ardon you,—and her Ladyſhip is all goodneſs, — 
I am ſure nobody elſe can ; for you have commit- 
ted an outrageous ſoleciſm in good manners.” 

« And pray, Sir,“ ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “ under 
what denomination may your own ſpeech paſs ?” 

Mr. Lovel, turning another way, affected not to 
hear her: and Mr. Coverley, bowing to Lady Louiſa, 
ſaid, © Her Ladyſhip is well acquainted with my 
devotion but, egad, I don't know how it 1s,—I 
had always an unlucky turn at an epigram, and never 
could reſiſt a ſmart play upon words in my life.“ 

« Pray, my Lord,” cried I, “ let go my hand! 
pray, Mrs. Selwyn, ſpeak for me.” 

« My Lord,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “ in detaining 
Miſs Anville any longer, you only loſe time; ſor 
we arc already as well convinced of your valour and 
your ſtrength, as if you were to hold her an age.” 

« My Lord,” ſaid Mrs. Beaumont, I mult beg 


leave 


le 
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leave to interfere : I know not if Lady Louiſa can 
pardon you; but as this young Lady is at my 
houſe, I do not chooſe to have her made uneaſy.” 

« [pardon him!“ cried Lady Louiſa; I de- 
clare I am monſtrous glad to get rid of him.” 

« Egad, my Lord,” cried Mr. Coverley, © while 
you are graſping at a ſhadow, you'll loſe a ſubſtance; 
you'd beſt make youu peace while you can.“ 

« Pray, Mr. Coverley, be quiet,” ſaid Lady Lou- 
iſa, peeviſhly; „for I declare I won't ſpeak to 
him. - Brother,” taking hold of. Lord Orville's 
arm, © will you walk in with me?“ 

„% Would to Heaven,” cried I, frightened to ſee 
how much Lord Merton was in liquor, “ that I 
too had a brother !—and then I ſhould not be ex- 

oſed to ſuch treatment !” | 

Lord Orville, inſtantly quitting Lady Louiſa, ſaid, 
« Will Miſs Anville allow me the honour of taking 
that title?“ and then, without waiting for any anſwer, 
he diſengaged me from Lord Merton ; and, handing 
me to Lady Louiſa, ** Let me,” added he, „take 
equal care of % my ſiſters;“ and then, deſiring her 
to take hold of one arm, and begging meto make uſe 
of the other, we reached the LEM in a moment, Lord 
Merton, diſordered as he was, attempted not ſtop us. 

As ſoon as, we entered the houſe, I withdrew my 
arm, and courteſy'd my thanks, for my heart was too 
full for ſpeech. Lady Louiſa, evidently hurt at her bro- 
ther's condeſcenſion, and piqued extremely by Lord 
Merton's behaviour, ſilently drew away her's; and, 
biting her lips, with a look of infinite vexation, 
walked ſullenly up the hall. 

Lord Orville aſked her if the would not go into 
the parlour ? 

No,“ anſwered ſhe haughtily; I leave you and 
your new ſiſter together :” and then ſhe walked 
up ſtairs. 

I was quite confounded at the pride and rude- 

neſs of this ſpecch. Lord Orville himſelf ſeemed 
x H 2 | thunder- 
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thunderſtruck : I turned from him, and went in- 
to the parlour : he followed me, ſaying, « Muſt I 
now apologize, to Miſs Anville for the liberty of 
my interference ?—or ought I to apologize that 1 
did not, as I wiſhed; interfere ſooner ?” 

O, my Lord,” cried I, with an emotion I 
could not repreſs, „it is from you alone I meet 
with any reſpect ;—all others treat me with im- 
pertinence, or contempt !” | 

I am ſorry J had not more command of myſelf, as 
he hadreaſon juſt then to ſuppoſe I particularly meant 
his ſiſter ; which, Tam ſure, muſt very much hurt him. 

Good Heaven,” cried he, „that ſo much 
ſweetneſs and merit can fail to excite the love and ad- 
miration > yy their due! I cannot, !] dare not ex- 
preſs to you half the indignation I feel at this moment!” 

«« am ſorry, my Lord,” ſaid I, more calmly, 
% to have raiſed it; but yet,—in a ſituation that 
calls for protection, to meet only with mortifica- 
tions, —indeed 1 am but ill formed to bear them!“ 

« My dear Miſs Anville,” cried he warmly, al- 
low me to be your friend; think of me as if I were indeed 
your brother; and let me intreat you to accept my belt 
ſervices, if there is any thing in which I can be to 
happy as to ſhew my regard, —my reſpe& for you!“ 

Before I had time to ſpeak, the reſt of the party 
entered the parlour ; and, as I did not wiſh to ſee 
any thing more of Lord Merton, at leaſt before he 
had ſlept, I determined to leave it. Lord Orville, ſee- 
ing my deſign, ſaid, as I paſſed him. Will you go?” 
40 Had not I beſt, my Lord?” ſaid J. J am afraid,” 
ſaid he, ſmiling, ** ſince I muſt now ſpeak as your 
brother, I am afraid you had;—you ſce you may truſt 
me, ſince I can adviſe againſt my own intereſt.” 

I then left the room, and have been writing 
ever ſince. And, methinks, I can never lament the 
rudeneſs of Lord Merton, as it has more than ever 
confirmed to me the eſteem of Lord Orville. 


* 
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EvELIiNA in Continuation. 


Sept. go. 
On, Sir, what a ſtrange incident have I to 
recite! what a field of conjecture to open! 

Yeſterday evening we all went to an aſſembly. 
Lord Orville preſented tickets to the whole family ; 
and did me the honour, to the no ſmall ſurpriſe of 
all here, I believe, to dance with me. But every 
day abounds in freſh inſtances of his PEAT ip. 
politeneſs; and he now takes every opportunity 0 
calling me his friend, and his ///ter. 

Loxd Merton offered a ticket to Lady Louiſa ; but 
ſhe was ſo much incenſed againſt him, that ſhe refu- 
ſed it with the utmoſt diſdain : neither could he pre- 
vail upon hero dance with him; ſhe ſat ſtil] the whole 
evening, and deigned not to look at or ſpeak to him. 
To me her behaviour is almoſt the ſame; for ſhe is 
cold, diſtant, and haughty, and her eyes expreſs the 

reateſt contempt. But for Lord Orville, 1 mĩ- 
ferable would my reſidence here make me! 

We were joined in the ball-room by Mr. Cover- 
ley, Mr. Lovel, and Lord Merten, who looked as if 
he was doing penance, and fat all the evening next 
to Lady Louiſa, vainly endeavouring to appeale her 


anger. 

. Orville began the minuets: he danced with 
a young lady who ſeemed to engage the general at- 
tention, as ſhe had not been ſeen hn before. She 
is pretty, and looks mild and good-humoured, 


: T Pray, Mr. Lovel,” ſaid Lady Louiſa, « who is 
that?“ 


« Miſs Belmont,” anſwered he, the young heir- 
eſs; ſhe came to the Wells yeſterday.” 


Struck with the name, I involuntarily repeated 
it; but nobody heard me. 


What is her family?“ ſaid Mrs. Beaumont. 
Have you not heard of her, Ma'am ?” cried he; 
* ſhe is only daughter and heireſs of Sir John Belmont. 


P | Good 
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Good Heaven, how did I ſtart ! the name ſtruck 

my ear like a thundetbolt. Mrs, Selwyn, who im- 
mediately looked at me, faid, “Be calm, my dear, 
and we will learn the truth of all this.” 
Till then had never imagined her to be acquaint= 
ed with my ftory ; but ſhe has ſince told me, that 
ſhe knew my unhappy mother, and was well in- 
formed of the whole affair. | 

She afked Mr. Lovel a multitude of queſtions ; 
and I gathered from his anſwers, that this youn 


lady was juſt come from abroad with Sir John Bel- 


mont, who was now in London; that fhe was un- 
der the care of his ſiſter, Mrs. Paterſon; and that 
ſhe would inherit a conſiderable eſtate. | 


I cannot expreſs the ſtrange feelings with which L 


was agitated during this recital. hat, my deareſt 
Sir, can it poſſibly incan? Did you ever hear of any 
aſter-marriage ?—or mult I ſuppoſe, that, while the 
lawful child is rejected, another is adopted ?—I 
know not what to think! I am bewildered with a 
contrariety of ideas! 

Whenwe came home, Mrs. Selwyn paſſed more than 
an hour in my room, converſing upon this ſubject. 
She ſays, that I ought inſtantly to go to town, find 
out my father, and have the affair cleared up. She 
aſſures me I have too ſtrong a reſemblance to my 
dear, though unknown, mother, to allow of the leaſt 
heſitation in my being owned, when once I am ſeen. 
For my part, I have nowiſhbuttoaQby your direction. 

I cannot give any account of the evening; ſo diſ- 
turbed, ſo occupied am I by this ſubjeR, that I can 
think of no other. I have intreated Mrs. Selwyn 
to ob ſerve the ſtricteſt ſecrecy, and ſhe has promiſed 
that ſhe will. Indeed, ſhe has too much ſenſe to 
be idly communicative. 

Lord Orville took notice of my being abſent and 
ſilent ; but I ventured not to intraſt him with the 
cauſe. Fortunately, he was not of the party at the 
time Mr. Lovel made the diſcovery. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Selwyn ſays, that if you approve my going to 
town, ſhe will herſelf accompany me. I had a thou- 
ſand times rather aſk the protection of Mrs. Mir- 
van; but, after this offer, that will not be poſſible. 

Adieu, my deareſt Sir, I am ſure you will write 
immediately, and ſhall be all impatience till your 
letter arrives. | 


LETTER XV. 
EVELINA in Continuation. 
| OR. 1. 


Goop God, my dear Sir, what a wonderful 
tale have I again to relate] even yet, I am not re- 
covered from my extreme ſurpriſe. 

Yeſterday morning, as ſoon as I had finiſhed my 
haſty letter, I was ſummoned to attend a walking 

arty to the Hot-wells. It conſiſted. only of Mrs. 
Cohen and Lord Orville. The latter walked by my 
ſide all the way ; and his converſation diſſipated my 
uneaſineſs, and inſenſibly reſtored my ſerenit.. 

At the pump-room I ſaw Mr. Macartney; I 
courteſy'd to him twice ere he would ſpeak to me. 
When he did, I began to apologize for having diſap- 
pointed him; but I did not find it very eaſy to ex- 
cuſe myſelf, as Lord Orville's eyes, with an expreſ- 
ſion of anxiety that diſtreſſed me, turned from him 
to me, and me to him, every word I ſpoke. Con- 
vinced, however, that I had really trifled with Mr 
Macartney, I ſcrupled not to beg his pardon, He 
was then not merely appeaſed, but even grateful, 

He requeſted me to fee him to-morrow : but I had 
not the folly to be again guilty of an indiſcretion 
which had already cauſed me ſo much uneaſlineſs ; 
and therefore I told him frankly, that it was not 
in my power at preſent to ſee him but by accident ; 
and, to prevent his being offended, I hinted to him 
the reaſon I could not receive him as I wiſhed 


to do, 
When 
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When I had ſatisfied both him and myſelf upon 
this ſubject, I turned to Lord Orville, and ſaw, 
with concern, the gravity of his countenance. I 
would have ſpoken to him, but knew not how: I 
believe, however, he read my thoughts ; for, in a 
little time, with a ſort of ſerious ſmile, he ſaid, 
Does not Mr. Macartney complain of his diſap- 
pointment!“ Ts , 

Not much, my Lord.“ 

« And how have you appeaſed him?” Finding 
[ heſitated what to anſwer, Am I not your bro- 
ther?“ continued he, “and muſt I not inquire in- 
to your affairs?” 

«« Certainly, my Lord,” faid I, laughing, I only 
wiſh it were better worth your Lordſhip's while.” 

« Let me, then, make immediate uſe of my pri- 


vilege. When ſhall you ſee Mr. Macartney again?” 


« Indeed, my Lord, I can't tell.” 

« But, do you know that I ſhall not fuffer my 
f/ter to make a private appointment?“ 

« Pray, my Lord,” cried I earneſtly, “ uſe that 
word no more! Indeed you ſhuck me extremely.” 

That woutdInot do for the world,” cried he, “yet 
you know not how warmly, howdeeplyIam intereſted, 


not only in all 4. concerns, but in all your actions.“ 


This ſpeech—the moſt particular one Lord Or- 
ville had ever made to me, ended our converſation 


at that time; for I was too much ſtruck by it to 


make any anſwer, 

Soon after, Mr. Macartney, in a low voice, in- 
treated menot to deny him the gratification of return- 
ng the money. While he was ſpeaking, the young 


lady I ſaw yeſterday at the aſſembly, with the large 


party, entered the pump-room. Mr. Macartney 
turned as pale as death, his voice faultered, and he 
ſeemed not to know what he ſaid. I was myſelf 
almoſt equally diſturbed, by the crowd of confuſcd 
ideas that occurred to me. Good Heaven! thought 
I, why ſhould he be thus agitated ?—is it poſſible 
this can be the young lady he loved? . 
n 
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In a few minutes we quitted the pump- room; 
and though I twice wiſhed Mr. Macartney good 
morning, he was ſo abſent he did. not hear me. 

We did not immediately return to Clifton, as Mrs. 
Selwyn. had buſineſs at a painphlet-ſhop. While 
ſhe was looking at fome new poems, Lord Orville 
again aſked me when I ſhould ſee Mr. Macartney ? 

« Indeed, my Lord,” cried I,! I know not, but 
] would give the univerſe for a few moments conver- 
ſation with him!” I ſpoke this with a ſimple ſince- 
rity, and was notaware of the forceof my own words. 

„The univerſe!” repeated he, Good God, Miſs 
Anville, do you ſay this to me? 

1 « would ſay it,” returned I, “to any body, my 
ord.” 

«« ] beg your pardon,” ſaid he, in a voice that 
ſhowed him ill pleaſed, I am anſwered.!” 

« My Lord,” cried I, you muſt not judge 
hardly of me. LI ſpoke inadvertently ; but if you 
knew the painful ſuſpenſe I ſuffer at this moment, 
you would not be ſurpriſed at what I have ſaid.” 

« And would a meeting with Mr.. Macartney re- 
leve you from that ſuſpenſe *” 

* Ves, my Lord, two words might be ſufficient.” 
« Would to Heaven,” cried he, after a ſhort pauſe,, 
that I were worthy to know their import!“ 

« Worthy, my Lord !—O, if that were all, your 
Lordſhip could aſk nothing I ſhould not be oe to- 
anſwer! If I were but at liberty to ſpeak, I ſhould' 
de proud of your Lord ſhip's inquiries: but, indeed, 
I am not L have not any. right to communicate the 
affairs of Mr. Macartney your Eordſihip cannot 
ſuppoſe I have.” | 

„I will own to you,“ anſwered he, I know: 
not what to ſuppoſe; yet there ſeems a frankneſs 
even in your myſtery—and ſuch an air of openneſs. 
in your countenance, that I am willing to hope—” 
He ſtopped. a moment, and then added, This 
meeting, you ſay, is eſſential to your repoſe ?” 

« I did; 
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10 [ did not ſay that, my Lord ; but yet I have the 
moſt important reaſons for wiſhing to ſpeak to him.” 

He pauſed a few minutes; and then ſaid with 
warmth, * Yes, you ſhall ſpeak to him!—1 will my- 
ſclf aſſiſt you!—Miſs Anville, I am ſure, cannot form 
a wiſh againſt propriety : I will aſk no queſtions, I 
will rely upon her own purity, and, uninformed, 
blindfold as I am, I will ferve her with all my power!” 
And then he went into the ſhop, leaving me ſo 
ſtrangely affected by his generous behaviour, that I 
almolt wiſhed to follow him with my thanks. 

When Mrs. Selwyn had tranſacted her affairs, we 
returned home. 

The moment dinner was over; Lord Orville went 
out, and did not come back till juſt as we were ſum- 
moned to ſupper. This is the longeſt time he has 
ſpent from the houſe ſince I have been at Clifton; 
and you cannot imagine, my dear Sir, how much I 
miſſed him. I ſcarce knew before how infinitely I 
am indebted to him alone for the happinefs I have 
enjoyed ſince I have been at Mrs. Beaumont's. 

As I generally go down ſtairs laſt, he came to 
me, the moment the ladies had paſſed by, and ſaid, 
Shall you be at home to-morrow morning?“ 

„ believe ſo, my Lord.” 

« And will you then receive a viſitor for me?“ 

% For you, my Lord!“ 

« Ves: — I have made acquaintance with Mr. 
Macartney, and he has promifed to call upon me 
to-morrow about three o'clock.” 

And then, taking my hand, he led me down ſtairs. 

O Sir !—was there ever ſuch another man as Lord 
Orville? —Yes, one other now reſides at Berry-Hill! 

This morning there has been a great deal of com- 

any here; but at the time appointed by Lord Or- 
ville, doubtleſs with that conlideration, the parlour 
is almoſt always empty, as every body rs dreſſing. 

Mrs. Beaumont, however, was not gone up ſtairs 
when Mr. Macartney ſent in his name. 
as Lord 
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Lord Orville ſaid, © Beg the favour 
ee 


of him to walk in. You ſee, Madam, that I con- 
ſider myſelf as at home.” 

« I hope ſo,” anſwered Mrs. Beaumont, „or I 
ſhould be very uneaſy.” 

Mr. Macartney then entered. I believe we both felt 
very conſcious to whom the viſit was paid: but Lord 
Orville received him as his own gueſt; and not merely 
entertained him as ſuch while Mrs. Beaumont re- 
mained in the room, but for ſome time after ſhe had 
left it: a delicacy that ſaved me from the embarraſl- 
ment I ſhould have felt, had he immediately quitted us. 

In a few minutes, however, he gave Mr. Macart- 
ney a book, —for I, too, by way * for con- 
tinuing in the room, pretended to be reading, and 

ed he would be ſo good as to look it over, while 
he anſwered a note, which he would diſpatch in a 
few minutes,, and return to him. | 

When he was gone, we both parted with our 
books; and Mr. — again producing the 
paper with the money, beſought me to accept it. 

« Pray,” ſaid I, ſtill declining it, „did you know 
the young lady who came into the pump- room 
yeſterday morning? | 

Know her!” repeated he, changing colour, 
« Oh, but too well!” 

« Indeed!” 

« Why, Madam, do you aſk?” 

« I muſt befeech you to ſatisfy me further upon 
this ſubject; pray tell me who ſhe is. 

« Inviolably as I meant to keep my ſecret, I can 
refuſe you, Madam, nothing ;—that lady—is the 
daughter of Sir John Belmont! —of my father!“ 

« Gracious Heaven!” cried I, involuntarily laying 
my hand on his arm, “ you are then yy brother, 
I would have faid, but my voice failed me, and I 
burſt into tears, 

« Oh, Madam,” cried he, „what does this 
mean ?—what can thus diſtreſs you i” 1 

| I could, 
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I could not anſwer, but held out my hand to him. 
He ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed, and talked in high 
=_—_— of my . ren? - 

Spare yourſelf,” cried I, wiping my eyes,“ ſpare 
yourſelf this miſtake, - you eve * * all Fan 
do for you; the ſimilarity of our circumſtances—” 

We were then interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Selwyn ; and Mr. Macartney, finding no probability of 
our being left alone, was obliged to take leave, though, 
I believe, very reluctantly, while in fuch ſuſpenſe. 

Mrs. Selwyn, then, by dint of interrogatories, 
drew from me the ſtate of this affair. She 1s ſo pe- 
netrating, that there is no poſſibility of evading to 
give her ſatisfaction. 

Is not this a ſtrange event? Good Heaven ! how 
little did I think that the viſits I ſo unwillingly paid 
at Mr. Branghton's would have introduced me to ſo 
near a relation! I will never again regret the time I 
ſpent in town this ſummer : a circumſtance ſo fortu- 
nate will always make me think of it with pleaſure. 


* * * * * 


I have juſt received your letter, and it has al- 
moſt broken my heart — Oh, Sir! the illuſion is 
over, indeed! how vainly have I flattered, how 
miſerably deceived myſelf! Long ſince, doubtful of 
the ſituation of my heart, I dreaded a ſcrutiny but 
now, now that I have fo long eſcaped, I began, in- 
deed, to think my ſafety inſured, to hope that my 
fears were cauſeleſs, and to believe that my good 
Opinion and eſteem of Lord Orville might be own- 
ed without ſuſpicion, and felt without danger ;— 
miſerably deceived, indeed! 

His fight is baneful to my repoſe, bis ſociety is 
death to my future tranquillity! Oh, Lord Orville! 
could I have believed that a friendſhip ſo grateful 
to my heart, ſo ſoothing to my diſtreſſes, a friend- 
ſhip which, in every reſpect, did me ſo much ho- 
nour, 
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nour, would only ſerve to embitter all my future 
moments !—W hat a ſtrange, what an unhappy cir- 
cumſtance, that my gratitude, though ſo juſtly ex- 
cited, ſhould be ſo fatal to my peace 
Yes, Sir, Iwill quit him; would to Heaven Icould 
at this moment ! without ſeeing him again, without 
truſting to my now conſcious emotion Oh, Lord 
Orville, how little do you know the evils I owe to you! 
how little, ſuppoſe that, when moſt dignified by your 
attention, I was moſt to be pitied, —and when moſt 
exalted by your notice, you were moſt my enemy 
You, Sir, relied upon my ignorance ;—I, alas, 
upon your experience ; and, whenever I doubted 
the weakneſs of my heart, the idea that you did 
not ſuſpect it, reaſſured me,—reſtored my courage, 
and confirmed my error Vet am I moſt ſenſible 
of the kindneſs of your ſilence. | 
Oh, Sir! why have I ever quitted you? why been 
expoſed to dangers to which I am ſo unequal ? 
ut I will leave this place, leave Loid Orville. 
leave him, perhaps, for ever no matter; your coun- 
ſel, your goodneſs, may teach me how to recover the 
peace and the N of which my unguarded 
folly has beguiled me. To you alone do truſt, —in 
you alone confide for every future hope I may form. 
The more I conſider the parting with Lord Orville, 
the leſs fortitude do I feel to bear the ſeparation ;— 
the friendſhip he has ſhown me,—his politeneſs, — 
his ſweetneſs of manners, —his concern in my affairs, 
— his ſolicitude to oblige me,--all, all to be givenup!— 
No, I cannot tell him I am going, l dare not truſt 
myſelf to take leave of 1 
ſeeing him :—implicitly will I follow your advice, 
avoid his ſight, and ſhun his ſociety ! 
To-morrow morning I will ſet off for Berry Hill. 
Mrs, Selwyn and Mrs. Beaumont ſhall alone know my 
intention. And to-day—1I will ſpend in my own room. 
The readineſs of my obedience is the only atonement 
Ican offer for the weakneſs which calls for its — 
an 
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Can you, will you, moſt honoured, moſt dear Sir! 
ſole prop by which the poor Evelina is ſupported, 
can you, without reproach, without diſpleaſure, 
receive the child you have ſo carefully reared, from 
whoſe education better fruit might have been expected, 
and who, bluſhing for her unworthineſs, fears to meet 
the eye by which the has been cheriſhed ?—Oh yes, 
I am ſure you wil! ! Your Evelina's errors are thoſe 
of the judgment; and you, I well know, pardon 
all but thoſe of the heart. 


LETTER XXVL 


EvELINA in Continuation. 
Clifton, October 1. 


I nave only time, my deareſt Sir, for three 
words, to overtake my. laſt letter,. and prevent your 
expecting me immediately; for when I communi- 
cated my intention to Mrs. Selwyn, ſhe would not 
hear of it, and declared it would be highly ridiculous 
for me to go before I received an anſwer to my in- 
telligence concerning the journey from Paris. She 
has, therefore, inſiited upon my. waiting till your 
next letter arrives. I. hope you will not be diſpleaſed 
at my compliance, though it is rather againſt my 
own judgment; but Mrs. Selwyn quite overpowered 
me with the force of her arguments. I. will, how- 
ever, ſee very little of Lord Orville; I will never 
come down ſtairs before. breakfaſt ; give up all my. 
walks in the garden, —ſeat myſelf next to Mrs. Sel- 


wyn; and not merely avoid his converſation, but 
ſhun his preſence. I will exert all the prudence and. 
all the reſolution in my power, to prevent this ſhort 
delay from giving you any further uneaſineſs. 
Adieu, my deareſt Sir. I ſhall not now leave 
Clifton till I have your directions. 
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LETTER XXVIL 
EvELINA in Continuation. 
| October x. 
YesTeRrDaAy, from the time I received your 
kind, though heart-piercing letter, I kept my room, 
—for I was equally unable and unwilling to ſee 
Lord Orville : but this morning, finding I ſeemed 
deſtined to paſs a few days longer here, I endeavour- 
ed to calm my ſpirits, and to appear as ufual ; though 
I determined to avoid him to the utmoſt of my power. 
Indeed, as I entered the parlour, when called te 
breakfaſt, my thoughts were ſo much occupied with 
your letter, that I felt as much confuſion at his ſight, 
as if he had himſelf been informed of its contents. 
Mrs. Beaumont made me a ſlight compliment 
upon my recovery, for I had pleaded illneſs to excuſe 
keeping my room: Lady Louiſa ſpake not a word: 
but Lord Orville, littte imagining himſelf the cauſe 
of my indiſpoſition, aquired concerning my health 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhing politeneſs. I hardly made 
any anſwer; and, for the firſt time fince I have been 
here, contrived to fit at ſome diſtance from him. 
I could not help obſerving that my reſerve ſur- 
priſed him; yet he perſiſted in his civilities, and 
ſeemed to wiſh to remove it. But I paid him very 
little attention ; and the moment breakfaſt was over, 
inſtead of taking a book, or walking in the garden, 
I retired to my own room. | 
Soon after, Mrs. Selwyn came to tell me, that 
Lord Orville had been propoſing 1 ſhould take an 
alring, and perfuading her to let him drive us both 
in his phaeton. She delivered the meſſage with an 
archneſs that made me bluſh; and added, that ah 
airing, in my Lord Orville's carriage, could not fail 
to revive my ſpirits. There is no poſſibility of 
eſcaping her diſcernment ; ſhe has frequently ral- 


lied me upon his Lordſhip's attention, —and, alas! 
—upon 
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— upon the pleaſure with which I have received it! 
However, I abſolutely refuſed the offer. 

„Well,“ ſaid ſhe laughing, I cannot juſt now 
indulge you with any ſolicitation ; for, to tell you the 
truth, I have buſineſs to tranſact at the Wells, and 
am glad to be excuſed myſelf. I would aſk you to 
walk with me ;—bui, ſince Lord Orville is refuſed, 
J have not the preſumption to hope for ſucceſs.” 

Indeed, cried I, “you are miſtaken; I wilb 
attend you with pleaſure.” 

O rare coquetry!” cried ſhe; ſurely it muſt 
be inherent in our fox, or it could not have been 
imbibed at Berry Hill.” 

I had not ſpirits to anſwer her, and therefore put 
on my hat and cloak in ſilence. 

] preſume,” continued ſhe drily, “his Lord- 
ſhip may walk with us.” 

« If fo, Madam,” ſaid FI, “you will have a com- 

nion, and I will ſtay at home.” 

„% My dear child,” cried ſhe, did you bring the 
certificate of your birth with you?“ 

« Dear Madam, no!” 

Why then, we ſhall] never be known again at 
Berry Hill.” | 

I felt too conſcious to enjoy her pleaſantry ; but 
I believe ſhe was determined to torment me, for ſhe- 
aſked if ſhe ſhould inform Lord Orville that I deſired. 
him not to be of the party?“ 

By no means, Madam; but, indeed, I had 
rather not walk myſelf.” 

% My dear,” cried ſhe, I really do not know 
you this morning, —you have certainly been taking, 
a leſſon of Lady Louiſa.“ 

She then weat down ſtairs ; but preſently return- 
ing, told me ſhe had acquainted Lord Orville that L 
did not chooſe to go out in the phaeton, but prefer- 
red a walk, ele- d- tete with her, by way of variety. 

I ſaid nothing, but was really vexed. She bid me go 


down ſtairs, and ſaid ſhe would follow immediately. 
Lord 
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Lord Orville met me in the hall. I fear,“ ſaid 
he, «« Miſs Anville is not yet quite well?“ and he 
would have taken my hand, but I turned from him, 
and courteſying ſlightly, went into the parlour. 

Mrs. Beaumont and Lady Louiſa were at work : 
Lord Merton was talking with the latter ; for he has 
now made his peace, and is again received into favour. 

I ſeated myſelf, as uſual, by the window. Lord 
Orville, in a few minutes, came to me, and ſaid, 
« Why is Miſs Anville fo grave?“ 

Not grave, my Lord,” ſaid I, „only ſtupid 3” 
and I took up a book. 

« You will go,” ſaid he, after a ſhort pauſe, to 
the aſſembly to-night ?” 

% No, my Lord, certainly not.” 

„Neither then willI; fe I ſhould be forry to 
ſully the remembrance I have of the happineſs I en- 
joyed at the laſt,” N 

Mrs. Selwyn then coming in, general inquiries were 
made to all but me, of who would go to the aſſem- 
bly? Lord Orville inſtantly declared he had letters 
to write at home ; but every one elſe ſettled to go, 

I then haſtened Mrs. Selwyn away, though not 
before ſhe had ſaid to Lord Orville, “ Pray, has 
your Lordſhip obtained Miſs Anville's leave to ſa- 
vour us with your company?“ 

« I have not, Madam,” anſwered he, ** had the 
vanity to aſk it.“ 3 

During our walk, Mrs. Selwyn tormented me un- 
mercifully. She told me, that ſince I declined any 
addition to our party, I muſt, doubtleſs, be conſcious 
of my own powers of entertainment; and begged me, 
therefore, to exert them freely. I repented a thou- 
ſand times having conſented to walk alone with her: 
for though I made the moſt painful efforts to appear 
in , her raillery quite overpowered me. 

e went firſt to the pump-room. It was full of 
company ; and the moment we entered, I heard a 
murmuring of, *«* That's fhe!” and, to my great 

confuſion, 
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confuſion, I ſaw every eye turned towards me. I 
ulled my hat over my face, and, by the aſſiſtance of 

Mrs. Selwyn, endeavoured to ſcreen myſelf from ob- 
ſervation : nevertheleſs, I found I was ſo much the 1 

object of general attention, that I intreated her to 
haſten away. But unfortunately ſhe had entered into 
converſation, very earneſtly, with a gentleman of her ö 
acquaintance, and would not liſten to me; but ſaid, 
that if I was tired of waiting, I might walk on to the 
milliner's with the Miſs Watkins, two young ladies I 
had ſeen at Mrs. Beaumont's, who were going thither, 
I accepted the offer very readily, and away we went, 
But we had not gone three. yards, before we- were 
followed by a party of young men, who took every 
poſſible opportunity of looking at us; and as they 
walked. behind, talked aloud, in a manner at once 
unintelligible and abſurd! “ Yes,” cried one, „ tis 
certainly ſhe !—mark but her bluſhing cheek !” 
« And then her cye—her downcaft eye !''—cried 
another. a 
« True, oh moſt true,” ſaid a third, “every 
beauty is her own !” | 
40 But then,” ſaid the firſt, “ her mind, - now the 
difficulty is, to find out the truth of hat, for the 
will not ſay a word.“ 
« She is timid,” anſwered another; mark but 
her timid air,” | 
During this converſation we walked on ſilent and 
quick : as we knew not to whom it was particularly 
addreſſed, we were all equally aſhamed, and equally 
deſirous to avoid ſuch unaccountable obſervations. 
Soon after we were caught in a ſhower of rain. 
We hurried on; and theſe gentlemen, following us, 
offered their ſervices in the moſt preſſing manner, 
begging us to make uſe of their arms; and while L 
almoſt ran, in order to avoid their impertinence, I 
was ſuddenly met by Sir Clement Willoughby ! 

We both ſtarted ; Good God!” he exclaimed, 

« Miſs Anville!” and then, regarding my tormen- 
tors 
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tors with an air of diſpleaſure, he earneſtly inquired- 
if any thing had alarmed me ? 

6 No, no,” cried I ; for I found no difficulty 
now to diſengage myſelf from theſe youths, who, 
probably, concluding from the commanding air of 


Sir Clement, that he had a right to protect me, 


quietly gave way to him, and entirely quitted us. 
With his uſual impetuoſity, he then began a thou- 
ſand inquiries, accompanied with as many compli- 
ments; and he told me, that he arrived at Briſtol 
but this morning, which he had entirely devoted to 
endeavours to diſcover where I lodged. | 


« Did you know, then,” ſaid I, „that I was at 


Briſtol?” | 

« Would to Heaven,” cried he, that I could re- 
main in ignorance of your proceedings with the ſame 
contentment you do of mine ! then ſhould I not for 
ever journey upon the wings of Hope, to meet my 
own deſpair! Jou cannot even judge of the cruelty of 
my fate; for the eaſe and ſerenity of your mind inca- 
pacitates you from feeling for the agitation of mine !”. 

The eaſe and ſerenity of my mind! alas, how little 
do I merit thoſe words ! | ; 

« But,” added he, “had accident brought me 
hither, had I not known of your journey, the voice 
of fame would have proclaimed it to me inſtantly 


upon my arrival,” | 
« The voice of fame!” repeated I, 


« Yes, for your's was the firſt name I heard at 


the pump- room. But had I not heard your name, 
ſuch a deſcription could have painted no one elſe.” 

Indeed, faid I, „I do not underſtand you.“ 
But juſt then arriving at the milliner's, our conver- 


ſation ended; for Miſs Watkins called me to look 


at caps and ribbons. | | 

Sir Clement, however, has the art of being al- 
was at home; he was very ſoon engaged, as buſily as 
ourſelves, in looking at lace ruffles. Yet he took 
an opportunity of ſaying to me in a low voice, 
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« How charmed am I to ſee you look ſo well! I 
was told you were ill but I never ſaw you in bet- 
ter health, — never more infinitely lovely!“ 

I turned away to examine the ribbons, and ſoon 
after Mrs. Selwyn made her appearance. I found 
that ſhe was acquainted with Sir Clement, and her 
manner of ſpeaking to him convinced me that he was 
a favourite with her, 

When their mutual compliments were over, ſhe 
turned to me, and ſaid, ** - ve Miſs Anville, how 
long can you live without nouriſhment ?” 

Indeed, Ma'ain,” ſaid I laughing. I have 
never tried.” * 

«« Becauſe ſo long, and no longer,“ anſwered ſhe, 
* you may remain at Briſtol,” | 

« Why, what is the matter, Ma'am ?” 

The matter hy, all the ladies are at open war 
with you, —the whole pump - room is in confuſion; 
and you, innocent as you pretend to look, are the cauſe. 
However, if you take my advice, you will be very 
careful how you eat and drink during your ſtay.“ 

I begged her to explain herſelf: and ſhe then told 
me, that a copy of verſes had been dropped in the 

mp-· room, and read there aloud: The beauties 
of the Wells,” ſaid ſhe, ** are all mentioned, but 
you are the Venus to whom the prize is given.” 

« Is it then poſſible,” cried Sir Clement, “ that 

ou have not ſeen theſe verſes ?” =O 

« I hardly know,” anſwered I, whether any 
body has.” 

] aſſure you,” faid Mrs. Selwyn, “if you give 
me the invention of them, you do me an honour I 
by no means deſerve.” 

« I wrote doyn in my tablets,” ſaid Sir Clement, 
« theſtanzas which concern Miſs Anville, this morn- 
ing at the pump-room; and I will do myſelf the 


| honour, of copying them for her this evening.“ 


„ But why the part that concerns Miſs Anville 9" 
faid Mrs. Selwyn; „Did you ever ſee her before 
this morning?” 


« 
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* OO yes, anſwered he, „ have had that hap- 
pineſs frequently at Captain Mirvan's. Too, too 
frequently!“ added he, in a low voice, as Mrs. Sel- 
wyn turned to the milliner: and as ſoon as ſhe was 
occupied in examining ſome trimmings, he came to 
me, and, almoſt whether I would or not, entered 
into converſation with me. 

] have a thouſand things,” cied he, © to ſay to 
you. Pray, where are you?“ 

« With Mrs. Selwyn, Sir.” 

„Indeed then, for once, Chance is my friend. 
And how long have you been here?” | 

« About three weeks.” | 

« Good Heaven! what an anxious ſearch have J 
had, to diſcover your abode, ſince you ſo fuddenly 
left town ! The termagant Madame Duval refuſed 
me all intelligence. Oh, Miſs Anville, did you know 
what I have endured ! the ſleepleſs, reſtleſs ſtate of 
ſuſpence I have been tortured with, you could not, 
all cruel as you are, you could not have received me 
with ſuch frigid indifference !” 

« Recerved you, Sir!“ | 

« Why, is not my viſit to you Do you think 
I ſhould have made this journey, but for the hap- 
pineſs of again ſeeing you?“ 

Indeed it is poſſible I might, — ſince ſo many 
others do.“ 

« Cruel, cruel girl! you now that I adore you! 
you know you are the miſtreſs of my ſoul, and ar- 
bitreſs of my fate!“ | 

Mrs. Selwyn then advancing to us, he aſſumed a 
more diſengaged air, andaſked, if he ſhould not have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing her in the evening at the aſ- 
ſembly ? 

66 Oh, yes,” cried ſhe, ** we ſhall certainly be 
there; ſo you may bring the verſes with you, if 
Miſs Anville can wait for them ſo long.” 

„ hope then,” returned he, © that you will do 

me the the honour to dance with me? 
| I thanked 
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T thanked him, but ſaid I ſhould not be at the 
aſſembly. 

Not be at the aſſembly!” cried Mrs. Selwyn, 
« Why, have you too letters to write?” | 

She looked at me with a ſignificant archneſs that 
made me colour; and I haſtily anſwered, «* No, 
indeed, Ma'am !” 

« You have not!” cried ſhe, yet more drily ; 
« then pray, my dear, do you ſtay at home to help, 
Vor to hinder others?“ 

« To do neither, Ma'am,” anſwered I, in much 
confuſion ; ** ſo, if you pleaſe, I will not ſtay at home.“ 

« You allow me, then,” ſaid Sir Clement, „to 
hope for the honour of your hand!?“ 

I only bowed, — for the dread of Mrs. Selwyn's 
Taillery made me not dare refuſe him. 

Soon after this we walked hoine; Sir Clement accom. 

anied us; and the converſation that paſſed between 
Mrs. Selwynand him was ſupported in ſolively a man- 
ner, that I ſhould have been much entertained, had 
my mind been more at eaſe: but, alas! I could think of 
nothing butthe capricious,the unmeaningappearance 
which the alteration in my conduct muſt make in the 
eyes of Lord Orville! And much as I wiſh to avoid 
him, greatly as I deſire to fave myſelf from having 
my weakneſs known to him,—yet I cannot endure 
to incur his ill opinion, —and, unacquainted as he is 
with the reaſons by which I am actuated, how can 
he fail contemning a change to him ſo unaccountable ? 

As we entered the garden, he was the firſt object 
we ſaw. He advanced to meet us ; and I could not 
help obſerving, that at ſight of each other both he 
and Sir Clement changed colour. 

We went into the parlour, where we found the 
ſame party we had left. Mrs. Selwyn preſented Sir 
Clement to Mrs. Beaumont; Lady Louiſa and Lord 
Merton he ſeemed well acquainted with already. 

The converſation was upon the general ſubjects, 
of the weather, the company at the Wells, and the 

news 
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news of the day. But Sir Clement, drawing his 
chair next to mine, took every opportunity of ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to me in particular. „ 

I could not but remark the ſtriking difference of his 
attention, and that of Lord Orville : the latter has 
ſuch gentleneſs of manners, ſuch delicacy of conduct, 
and an air ſo reſpectful, that, when he flatters moſt, 
he never diſtreſſes; and when he moſt confers ho- 
nour, appears to receive it! The former obtrudes his 
attention, and forces mine; it is fo pointed, that it 
always confuſes me, and ſo public, that it attracts 
general notice. Indeed I have ſometimes thought 
that he would rather wi, than diſlike, to have his 
partiality for me known, as he takes great care to pre- 
vent my being ſpoken to by any body but himſelf. 

When, at length he went away, Lord Orville 
took his ſeat, and ſaid with a half-ſmile, “ Shall 7 
call Sir Clement,—or will you call me an uſurper 
for taking this place ?—You make me no anſwer ? 
— Muſt I then ſuppoſe that Sir Clement—” 

It is little worth your Lordſhip's while,” ſaid 
I, « to ſuppoſe any thing upon ſo inſignificant an 
occaſion.” 

« Pardon me,” cried he; —“ to me nothing is 
inſignificant in which you are concerned,” 

To this I made no anſwer ; neither did he ſay any 
thing more, till the ladies retired to dreſs ; and then, 
when I would have followed them, he {topped me, 
ſaying, © One moment, I entreat you.“ 

I turned back, and he went on. © I greatly 
fear that I have been ſo unfortunate as to offend 
you ; yet ſo repugnant to my very ſoul is the idea, 
that I know not how to ſuppoſe it poſſible I can 
unwittingly have done the thing in the world that, 
deſignedly, I would moſt wiſh to avoid.” 

« No, indeed, my Lord, you have nt,“ ſaid I. 

« You ſigh!” cried he, taking my hand, “would 
to Heaven I were the ſharer of your uneaſineſs, 
whenceſoever it ſprings! with what A 
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would I not ſtruggle to alleviate it Tell me, my 
dear Miſs Anville, —-my new. adopted ſiſter, my 
ſweet and moſt amiable friend !—tell me, I beſeech 
you, it I can afford you any aſſiſtance?“ 

None, none, my Lord!” cried I, withdrawing 
my hand, and moving towards the door. 

« Is it then impoſſible I can ſerve you ?—Perhaps 
you wiſh to ſee Mr. Macartney again :“, 

« No, my Lord.” And J held the door open. 

J am not, I own, ſorry for that. Yet, oh! 
Miſs Anville, there ig a queſtion, —there is a con- 
jeure,—I know not how to mention, becauſe I 
dread the reſult But I ſee you are in haſte ;— 
perhaps in the evening I may have the honour of a 
longer converſation. —Yet one thing will you have 
the goodneſs to allow me to aſk f*—Did you, this 
morning, when you went to the Wells, —did you 
&now who you ſhould meet there??? 

« Who, my Lord?” 

] beg your pardon a thouſand times for a curioſity 
ſo unlicenſed but I will ſay no more at preſent.” 

He bowed, expecting me to go ;—and then, with 
quick yg a heavy heart, I came to my own 
room. His queſtion, I am ſure, meant Sir Clement 
Willoughby ; and had I not impoſed upon myſelf the 
ſevere taſk of avoiding flying Lord Orville with all 
my power, I would inſtantly have fatisfied him of my 
ignorance of Sir Clement's journey. And yet more did 
J long to ſay ſomething of the aſſembly, . I found 
he depended upon my ſpending the evening at home. 

I did not go down ſtairs again till the famil 
was aſſembled to dinner. My dreſs, I ſaw, ruck 
Lord Orville with aſtoniſhment ; and I was myſelf 
ſo much aſhamed of appearing whimſical and un- 
ſteady, that I could not look up. 

« | underſtood,” ſaid Mrs. Beaumont, *« that 
Miſs Anville did not go out this evening ?” 

Her intention in the worning,“ ſaid Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, ** was to ſtay at home; but there is a faſcinat- 
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ing power in an aſſembly, which, upon ſecond 
thoughts, is not to be reſiſted.” 

« The aſſembly!” cried Lord Orville; “ are 
you then going to the aſſembly ?” 

I made no anſwer; and we all took our places 
at table. 

It was not without difficulty that I contrived to 
give up my uſual ſeat; but I was determined to 
adhere to the promiſe in my yeſterday's letter, 
though I ſaw that Lord Orville ſeemed quite con- 
founded at my viſible endeavours to avoid him. 

After dinner we all went into the drawing-room. 
together, as there were no gentlemen to detain his 
Lordſhip ; and then, before I could place myſelf out 
of his way, he ſaid, “ You are then really going to 
the aſſembly ? — May I aſk if you ſhall dance fr” 

« believe not, —my Lord.” 

« If I did not fear,” continued he, “ that you 
would be tired of the ſame partner at two following 
aſſemblies, I would give up my letter-writing till 
to-morrow, and ſolicit the honour of your hand.” 

« IfI de dance,” faid I, in great confuſion, «© I 
believe I am engaged.” | | 

Engaged!“ cried he, with earneſtneſs, «© May 
I aſk to whom?“ 

« To—Sir Clement Willoughby, my Lord.” 

He ſaid nothing; but looked very little pleaſed, 
and did not addrefs himſelf to me any more all the 
afternoon. Oh, Sir!—thus ſituated, how com- 
fortleſs were the feelings of your Evelina! 

Early in the evening, with his accuſtomed afli- 
duity, Sir Clement came to conduct us to the aſ- 
ſembly. He ſoon contrived to ſeat himſelf next me, 
and, in a low voice, paid me ſo many compliments, 
that J knew not which way to look. 

Lord Orville hardly ſpoke a word, and his counte- 
nance was grave and thoughtful; yet, whenever 1 
raiſed my eyes, his, I perceived, were directed to- 
wards me, though inſtantly, upon meeting mine, he 
looked another way. 
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In a ſhort time, Sir Clement, taking from his pocket 
a folded paper, ſaid, almoſt in a whiſper, “Here, 
Jovelieſt of women, you will ſee a faint, an unſucceſs. 
ful attempt to paint the object of all my adoration! 
Yet, weak as are the lines for the purpoſe, I envy 
beyond expreſlion the happy mortal who has dared 
make the effort.” | 

Iwill look at them,” ſaid I, «* ſume other time:“ 
for, conſcious that I was obſerved by Lord Orville, 
I could not bear he ſhould ſee me take a written paper, 
ſo privately offered, from Sir Clement. But Sir o 
ment isan impracticable man; and I never yet ſuc- 
ceeded in any attempt to fruſtrate whatever he had 
planned.” 

„No,“ ſaid he, ſtill in a whiſper, “you -muſt 
take them now, while Lady Loni is away;“ for 
ſhe and Mrs. Selwyn were gone up ſtairs to finiſh 
their dreſs, “as ſhe muſt by no means ſee them.” 

© Indeed,” ſaid I, I have no intention to ſhow 
them.” 


«« But the only way,” anſwered he, * to avoid 


ſuſpicion, is to take them in her abſence. I would 
have read them aloud myſelf, but that they are not 
proper to be ſeen by any body in this houſe, your- 
felf and Mrs. Selwyn excepted.” 

Then again he preſented me the paper; which l 
now was obliged to take, as I found declining it 
was vain, But I was ſorry that this action ſhould 
be ſeen, and the whiſpering remarked, though the 
purport of the converſation was left to conjecture. 

As I held it in my hand, Sir Clement teazed me 
to look at it immediately; and told me, that the rea- 
Ton he could not produce the lines publicly, was, 
that among the ladies who were mentioned, and ſup- 
poſed to be rejected, was Lady Louiſa Larpent. I 
am much concerned at this circumſtance, as I can- 
not doubt but that it will render me more diſagree- 
able to her than ever, if ſhe ſhould hear of it. 

I will now copy the verſes, which Sir Clement 
would not let me reſt till I had read. 
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See laſt advance, with baſhful grace, 
Downcaſt eye, and bluſhing cheek, 
Timid air, and beauteous face, 
Anville,—whom the Graces ſeek. 
Tho ev'ry beauty is her own, 
And though her mind each virtue fills, 
Anville,-to her pow'r unknown, 
Artleſs ſtrikes, —unconſcious kills! 


I am ſure, my dear Sir, you will not wonder 

that a panegyric ſuch as this ſhould, in reading, 

ive me the greateſt confuſion ; and unfortunately, 
before I had finiſhed it, the ladies returned. | 

„% What have you there, my dear?“ ſaid Mrs. 
Selwyn. +908 

« Nothing, Ma'am,” ſaid I, haſtily folding an 
putting it in my pocket. | 

And has nothing,” cried ſhe, “the power of 
rouge ? 

I made no anſwer: a deep ſigh, which eſcaped 
Lord Orville at that moment, reached my ears, and 

gave me ſenſations—which I dare not mention, 

Lord Merton then handed Lady Louiſa and Mrs. 
Beaumont to the latter's carriage. Mrs. Selwyn led 
the way toSir Clement's, who handed me in after her. 

During the ride, I did not once ſpeak ; but when 
I came to the aſſembly- room, Sir Clement took care 
that I ſhould not a bug my ſilence. He aſked me 
immediately to dance; I. begged him to excuſe me, 
and ſeek ſome other partner. But, on the contrary, he 
told me he was very glad I would {it ſtill, as he had 
a million of things to {ay to me. 

He then began to tell me how much he had ſuffered 
from abſence ; how greatly he was alarmed when he 
heard I had left town, and how cruelly difficult he 

had found it to trace me; which, at laſt, he could 
only do by ſacrificing another week to Capt. Mirvan. 

« And Howard Grove,” continued he, „which, 
at my firft viſit, I thought the moſt delightful ſpot 
upon earth, now appeared to me the moſt diſmal : the 
face of the country —_— altered: the walks which 
kde 2 I had 


I had thought moſt pleaſant, were now moſt ſtupid; 
Lady Howard, who had appeared a cheerful and re. 
ſpectable old lady, now ſeemed in the common John 
Trot ſtyle of other aged dames: Mrs. Mirvan, whom 
I had eſtcemed as an amiable piece of {till life, now 
became ſo inſipid, that I could hardly keep awake 
in her company: the daughter too, whom 1 had 
regarded as a good-humoured pretty ſort of girl, 
now ſeemed too inſignificant for notice: and as to 
the Captain, I had always thought him a booby ;— 
but now he appeared a ſavage !” 

Indeed, & Clement,” cried I angrily, « I will 
not hear you talk thus of my beſt friends.“ 

J beg your pardon,” ſaid he; „ but the con- 
traſt of my two viſits was too ſtriking not to be men- 
tioned,” *. 

He then aſked what I thought of the verſes ? 

Either,“ ſaid I, « that they are written ironi- 
cally, or by ſome madman.” 

Such a profuſion of compliments enſued, that ! 
was obliged to propoſe dancing in my own defence, 
When we ſtood up,“ I intended,” ſaid he, © to have 
diſcovered the author by his looks; but I find you ſo 
much the general loadſtone of attention, that my ſuſ- 
picions change their * every moment. Sure) 
you muſt yourſelf have ſome knowledge who he is.” 

I told him, no. Yet, my dear Sir, I muſt own 
to you, I have no doubt but that Mr. Macartney 
muſt be the author: no one elſe would ſpeak of 
me ſo partially; and, indeed, his poetical turn puts 
it, with me, beyond diſpute, 

He aſked me a thouſand queſtions concerning 
Lord Orville; how long he had been at Briſtol ?— 
what time I had ſpent at Clifton ?—whether he 
rode out every morning ? whether I ever truſted 
myſelf in a phaeton? and a multitude of other 
| Inquiries ; all tending to diſcover if I was honour- 
ed with much of his Lordſhip's attention, and all 
made with his uſual freedom and impetuoſity. 

Fortunately, 
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Fortunately, as I much wiſhed to retire early, 
Lady Louiſa makes a point of being among the firlt 
who quit the rooms; and therefore we got home in 
very tolerable time. LE 
Lord-Orville's reception of us was grave and. cold: 
ſar from diſtinguiſhing me, as uſual, by particularci- 
vilities, Lady Louiſa herſelf could not have ſeen me 
enter the room with more frigid unconcern, nor have 
more ſcrupulouſly avoided honouring me with any no- 
tice. But chiefly. I was ſtruck to ſee that he ſuffered: 
Sir Clement, who ſtaid ſupper, to ſit between us, 
without any effort to prevent him, tho' üll then he 
had ſeemed to be even tenacious ofa ſeat next mine. 
This litile eircumſtance affected me more than I can 
expreſs: yet J endeavoured to reporce at it, ſince 
neglect and indifference from him may be my beſt 
friends. But, alas!—ſo ſuddenly, ſo abruptly, to for- 
feit his attention Ito loſe his friendſhip Oh, Sir, 
theſe thoughts pierced my ſoul !—ſcarce could I keep 
my ſeat ; for not all my efforts could reſtrain the tears 
from trickling down my cheeks ; however, as Lord 
Orville ſaw them not, for Sir Clement's head, was 
conſtantly between us, I tried to collect my ſpirits, and 
ſucceeded ſoar as to keep my place with decency, till 
Sir Clement took leave; and then, not daring to truſt 
my eyes to meet thoſe of Lord Orville, I retired. 
I have been writing ever ſince; for, certain that 
I could not ſleep, I would not go to bed. Fell me, 
my deareſt Sir, if you ve can, tell me that you 
approve my change of conduct tell me that my 
altered behaviour to Lord Orville is right ;—that my 
flying his ſociety, and avoiding his civilities, are ac- 
tions which you would have dictated. — Tell me this, 
and the ſacrifices J have made will comfort me in the 
midſt of my regret ;—for never; never can I ceaſe to- 
regret that I have loſt the friendſhip of Lord Orville! 
—Oh, Sir!—I have-ſlighted, have reje&ed,—have 
thrown it away !|—No matter, it was an honour [ 
merited not to preſerve ; and I now ſee, that my 
mind was unequal to ſuſtaining it without danger. 
Let 
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Yet ſo ſtrong is the deſire you have implanted in 
me to act with uprightneſs and propriety, that, how- 
ever the weakneſs of my heart may diſtreſs and afflict 
me, it will never, I humbly truſt, render me wilfully 
. api wiſh of doing well governs every other, 
as far as concerns my conduct; — for am I not your 
child ?—the creature of your own forming?— Yet, 
Oh Sir, friend, parent of my heart my feelings 
are all at war with my duties; and, while I moit 
ſtruggle to acquire ſelf-approbation, my peace, my 
hap ineſs, my hopes—are loſt ! 

I is you alone can compoſe a mind fo cruelly agi- 
tated: you, I well know, can feel pity for the weak- 
neſs to which you are a ſtranger ; and, tho' you 


blame the affliction, ſooth and comfort the afflicted, 


LETTER XXVIII. 


Mr. ViLLAks to EVELINA., 
Berry Hill, OR. g. 


YovR laſt communication, my deareſt child, 
is indeed aſtoniſhing ;- that an acknowledged dangh- 
ter and heireſs of Sir John Belmont ſhould be at 
Briſtol, and {till my Evelina bear the name of An- 
ville, is to me inexplicable: yet the myſtery of the 
letter to Lady Howard N me to expect ſome- 
thing extraordinary upon Sir John Belmont's return 
to England. Ed Res 

Whoever this young lady may be, it is certain ſhe 
now takes a place to which you have a right indiſput- 
able. An after-marriage I never heard of: yet, ſup- 
poſing ſuch a one to have happened, Miſs Evelyn was 
certainly the firſt wife; and therefore her daughter 
mult, at leaſt, be intitled to the name of Belmont. 

Either there are circumſtances in this affair at pre- 
ſent utterly incomprehenſible, or elſe fome ſtrange 
and molt atrocious fraud has been practiſcd; which 

of theſe two is the caſe, it now behoves us to inquire. 


My 


\ 
| 
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My reluctance to this ſtep gives way to my con- 
viction of its propriety, ſince the „Ne of your 
dear and mnch-injured mother muſt now either be 
fully cleared from blemiſh, or receive its final and 
indelible wound. | BL 


The public appearance of a daughter of Sir John: 


Belmont will revive the remembrance of Miſs Eve- 


lyn's ſtory in all who have heard it, —who the mother 
was, will be univerſally demanded ;—and if any other 


Lady Belmont ſhould be named, —the birth of my 


Evelina will receive a ſtigma, againſt which honour; 
truth, and innocence, may appeal in vain! A ſtigma 
which will eternally blaſt the fair fame of her virtu- 
ous mother, and caſt upon her blameleſs ſelf the 


odium of a title, which not all her purity can reſcue 


from eſtabliſhed ſhame and diſhonour ! 
No, my dear child, no; I will not quietly ſuff-r 


the aſhes of your mother to be treated with ignominyl 
Her ſpotleſs character ſhall be juſtified to the world, 


her marriage ſhall be acknowledged, and her child 
ſhall bear the name to which ſhe is lawfully intitled, 


It is true, that Mrs. Mirvan would conduct this 


affair with more delicacy than Mrs.Selwyn ; yet, per- 
haps, to ſave time 1s, of all conſiderations, the moſt 
important, ſince the longer this myſtery is ſuffered to 
continue, the more difficult may be rendered its ex- 
planation. The ſooner, therefore, you can ſet out 
for town, the leſs formidable will be your taſk. 

Let not your timidity, my dear love, depreſs your 
ſpirits: I ſhall, indeed, tremble for you at a meeting 
ſo ſingular and ſo affecting; yet there can be 1:9 
doubt of the ſucceſs of your application. I incloſe 
2 leiter from your unhappy mother, written and re- 
ſerved purpoſely: for this occaſion : Mrs. Clinton, 
too, who attended her in her laſt illneſs, muſt ac- 


company you to town. But, without any other cer- 


tificate of your birth, that which you carry in your 
countenance, as it could not be effected by artifice, 
ſo it cannot admit of a doubt. | 


And now, my Evelina, committed, at length, 
to 
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to the care of her real parent, receive the fervent 
prayers, wiſhes, and bleſſings, of him who ſo fondly 
adopted you ! 

May'ſt thou, oh child of my boſom ! may'ſt thou, 
in this change of ſituation, experience no change of 
diſpoſition! but receive with humility, and ſupport 
with meekneſs, the elevation to which thou art ri- 
ſing! May thy manners, languages and deportment, 
all evince that modeſt equanimity, and cheerful gra- 
titude, which not merely deſerve, but dignify pro- 
ſperity ! May'ſt thou, to the laſt moments of an un- 
blemiſhed life, retain thy genuine ſimplicity, thy 
ſingleneſs of heart, thy guileleſs fincerity | and 
may'ſt thou, ſtranger to oſtentation, and ſuperior to 
inſolence, with true greatneſs of ſoul, ſhine forth 
conſpicuous only in beneficence |! 


ARTHUR VILLARS, 


— — —— 


LETTER XXIX. 
[Incloſed in the preceding Letter. ] 


Lady BELMONT to Sir Joh x BELMONT. 


In the firm hope that the moment of anguiſh 
which approaches will prove the period of my ſut- 
ferings, once more I addreſs myſelf to Sir John Bel- 
mont, in behalf of the child, who, if it ſurvives its 
mother, will hereafter be the bearer of this letter. 

Yet in what terms, —oh, moſt cruel of men !— 
can the loſt Caroline addreſs you, and not addreſs 
you in vain? Oh, deafto the voice of compaſſion— 
deaf to the ſting of truth—deaf to every tie of ho- 
nour—ſay, in what terms may the loſt Caroline ad- 
dreſs you, and not addreſs you in vain !? 

Shall I call you by the loved, the reſpected title 
of huſband ?—no, you diſclaim it !—The father of 
my infant ?—no, you doom it to infamy The lo- 

ver 
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ver who reſcued me from a forced marriage ?— no, 
you have yourſelf betrayed me!—The friend from 
whom I hoped ſuccour and protection ?——no, 
you have conſigned me to miſery and deſtruction ! 
Oh, hardened: againſt. every plea of , juſtice, re- 
morſe, or pity ! how, and in what manner, may 
1 hope to move thee ? Is there one method I have 
left untried-? remains there one reſource uneſſay- 
ed? No! I have exhaufted all the bitterneſs of 
reproach, and drained every ſluice of compaſſion ! 
Hopeleſs, and almoſt deſperate, twenty times have I 
flung away my pen ;—but the feelings of a mother, 
a mother agonizing for the fate of her child, again 
animating my courage, as often I have reſumed it. 
Perhaps, when I am no more, when the meaſure 
of my woe is completed, and the ſtill, ſilent, unre- 
proaching duſt, has received my ſad remains, —then, 
perhaps, when accuſation 1s no longer to be feared, 
nor detraction to be dreaded, the voice of equity, and 
the cry of nature, may be heard. 
Liſten, oh Belmont, to their dictates ! repro- 
bate not your child, though you have reprobated 
its mother. The evils that are paſt, perhaps, when 
too late, you may with to recall; the young crea- 
ture you have perſecuted; perhaps, when too late, 
you may regret that you have deſtroyed ;—you 
may think, with. horror, of the deceptions you have 
practiſed ; and the pangs of remorſe may follow 
me to the tomb: Oh, Belmont, all my reſentment 
ſoftens into pity at the thought ! what will become 
of thee, good Heaven, when with the eye of pe- 
nitence thou revieweſt thy paſt conduct 
Hear, then, the ſolemn, the laſt addreſs with 
which the unhappy Caroline will importune thee, 
If, when the time of thy contrition arrives, — for 
arrive it muſt!—-when the ſenſe of thy treachery ſhall 
rob thee of almoſt every other; if then thy torturcd 
heart ſhall ſigh to expiate thy guilt—mark the con- 
ditions upon which I leave thee my forgiveneſs, 
5 Thou 
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Thou know'ſt I am thy wife clear, then, to the 
world the reputation thou haſt ſullied, and receive as 
thy lawful ſucceſſor the child who will preſent thee 
this my dying requeſt ! 

The worthieſt, the moſt benevolent, the beſt of 
men, to whoſe conſoling kindneſs I owe the little 
tranquillity I have been able to preſerve, has plight- 
ed me his faith, that upon no other conditions he 
will part with his helpleſs charge. | 

Should'it thou, in the features of this deferted in- 
nocent, trace the reſemblance of the wretched Ca- 
roline—thould its face bear the marks of its birth, 
and revive in thy memory the image of its mother, 
wilt thou not, Belmont, wilt thou not therefore re- 
nounce it ?!mOh, babe of my fondeſt affetion! for 
whom already I experience all the tenderneſs of ma- 
ternal pity lock not like thy unfortunate mother, 
leſt the parent whom the hand of death may ſpare, 
ſnall be ſnatched from thee by the more cruel means 
of unnatural antipathy! 

I can write no more. The ſmall ſhare of ſere- 
nity I have painfully acquired, will not bear the 
Hock of the dreadful ideas that crowd upon me. 

- Adieu,—for ever! 

Yet oh !—ſhall I not, in this laſt farewel, which 
thou wilt not read till every ſtormy paſſion is extinct, 
Hand the kind grave has emboſomed all my ſorrows, 
—ſhall I not offer to the man, once ſo dear to me, a 
ray of conſolation to thoſe afflictions he has in re- 
ſerve ? Suffer me, then, to tell thee, that my pity far 
exceeds my indignation, — that I will pray for thee in 
my laſt moments, and that the recollection of the 
love I once bore thee, ſhall ſwallow up every other! 

Once more, adieu! 


CAROLINE BELMONT. 
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LETTER XXX. 


EvELINA 73 the Rev. Mr. VIILAAS. 
Ll N : Clifton, OR. 3. 


Tus morning I ſaw from my window that 
Lord Orville was walking in the garden: but I 


would not go down ſtairs till breaktaſt was ready; 
and then he paid me his compliments almoſt as cold- 


ly as Lady Louiſa paid her's. 


I took my uſual place, and Mrs. Beaumont, Lady 


Louiſa, and Mrs, Selwyn, entered into their uſual 
converſation. —Not ſo your Evelina: diſregarded, 
filent, and melancholy, ſhe ſat like a cypher, who 
to nobody belonging, by nobody was noticed, 

Ill brooking ſuch a ſituation, and .unable to ſup- 


port the neglect of Lord Orville, the moment. 


breakfaſt was over I left the. room; and was: going 
up ſtairs, when, very unpleaſantly, I was ſtopped by 
Sir Clement Willoughby, . who, flying into the hall, 
prevented my proceeding... 
He inquired very- particularly: after my health, 
and intreated me to return into the parlour. Un- 
willingly. conſented, but thought any thing prefer- 
able to continuing alone with him; and he would 
neither leave me, nor ſuffer me to paſs on: yet, in 
returning, I felt not a little aſhamed of appearing 
thus to take the viſit of Sir Clement to myſelf; and 


indeed che endeavoured, by his manner of addreſſing 


me, to give it that air. 

He ſtayed, I believe, an hour; nor would he, 
perhaps, even then have gone, had not Mrs. Beau- 
mont broken up the party, by propoſing an airing 
in her coach. Lady Louiſa conſented to accom- 
pany her : but Mrs. Selwyn, when applied to, ſaid, 


« If my Lord, or Sir Clement will join us, I ſhall 


be happy to make one ;—but really a trio of females 
will be nervous to the laſt degree.” 
Sir Clement readily agreed to attend them; in- 


deed, 
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deed, he makes it his evident ſtudy to court the fa- 
vour of Mrs. Beaumont. Lord Orville excuſed him- 
ſelf from going out; and I retired to my own room. 
What he did with himſelf I know not, for I would 
not go down ſtairs till dinner was ready : his * 7 
neſs, though my own change of behaviour has occa- 
ſioned it, ſo cruelly depreſſes my ſpirits, that I know 
not how to ſupport myſelf in his preſence. 

At dinner, I found Sir Clement again of the par- 
ty. Indeed he manages every thing his own way; 
for Mrs. Beaumont, though by no means eaſy to 
pleaſe, ſeems quite at his difpoſal. 

The dinner, the afternoon, and the evening, were 
to me the moſt irkſome imaginable: I was torment- 
ed by the aſliduity of Sir Clement, who not only road. 
but made opportunities of ſpeaking to me ;—and I 
was hurt, — oh, how inexpreſlibly' hurt !—that Lord 
Orville not only forbore, as hitherto, ſeeking, he 
even neglected, all occaſions of talking with me! 

I begin to think, my dear Sir, that the ſudden 
alteration in my behaviour was ill- judged and im- 
proper; for, as I had received no offence, as the 
cauſe of the change was upon my account, not hz, 
I ſhould not have aſſumed, fo abruptly, a reſerve for 
which I dared aſſign no reaſon, —nor have ſhunned 
his preſence ſo obviouſly, without conſidering the 
ſtrange appearance of ſuch a conduct. 

Alas, my deareſt Sir, that my reflections fhould 
always be too late to ſerve me! Dearly, indeed, do 
I purchaſe oe ern eh and much I fear I ſhall ſuf- 
fer yet more ſeverely, from the heedleſs indiſcretion 
of my temper, ere I attain that prudence and con- 
ſideration, which, by foreſeeing diſtant conſequences, 
may rule and direct in preſent exigencies. 


'O8. 4 
| Yeſterday morning every body rode out, except 
Mrs. Selwyn and myſelf ; and we two ſat for ſome 
time together in her room: but, as ſoon as I could, 


I quitted her, to ſaunter in the garden ; for ſhe di- 
verts 
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verts herſelf ſo unmercifully with rallying me, either 
upon my gravity, or concerning Lord Orville, that 
J dread having any converſation with her. 

Here, I believe, I ſpent an hour by myſelf; when, 
hearing the garden-gate open, I went into an arbour 
at the end of along walk, where, ruminating very un- 
pleaſantly upon my future proſpects, I remained 
quietly ſeated but a few minutes, before F was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Sir Clement Willoughby, 

I ſtarted ; and would have left the arbour; but he 
prevented me. Indeed I am almoſt certain he had 
heard in the houſe where I was, as it is not other- 
wiſe probable he would have ſtrolled down the 

rden alone. 

« Stop, ſtop,” cried he, lovelieſt and moſt be- 
loved of women, ftop and hear me!“ 

Then making me keep my place, he fat down by 
me, and would have taken my hand; but I drew it 
back, and faid I could not ſtay. 

Can you, then,” cried he, © refuſe me even the 
ſmalleſt gratification, though, but yeſterday, I almoſt 
ſuffered martyrdom for the pleaſure of ſeeing you.” 

« Martyrdom ! Sir Clement.” 

«« Yes, beauteous inſenſible! martyrdom: for did 
I not coinpel myſelf to be immured in a carriage, 
the tedious length of a whole morning, with the 
three moſt fatiguing women in England. 

Upon my word, the Ladies are extremely oblig- 


ed to you 

"a 0,” returned he, „they have every one of 
them ſo copious a ſhare of their own perſonal eſteem, 
that they have no right to repine at the failure of it 


in the world; and, indeed, they will themſelves be - 


the laſt to diſcover it.” 


« How little,” cried I, “are thoſe Ladies aware 

of ſuch ſeverity from y | 
They are guarded,” anſwered he, “ ſo happily 
and ſo ſecurely, by their own conceit, that they are 
not aware of it from any bady. Oh, Miſs Anville, 
to be torn away from you, in order to be ſhut up 
with 
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with them,—is there a human being, except your 
cruel ſelf, could forbear to pity me? 

« J believe, Sir Clement, however hardly you may 
chooſe to judge of them, your ſituation, by the world 
in general, would. rather have been envied than 
pitied.“ 

The world in general, anſwered he, “ has. 
the ſame opinion of them that I have myſelf : Mrs. 
Beaumont is every where laughed at, EE Louiſa 
ridiculed,. and Mrs. Selwyn hated.” : 

% Good God, Sir Clement, what cruel ſtrength 
of words do you uſe!” 

« It is you, my angel, are to blame, ſince your 
perfections have rendered their faults fo glaring. I 
proteſt to you, during our whole ride, I thought the 
carriage drawn by ſnails. "The abſurd pride of Mrs. 
Beaumont, and the reſpect ſhe exacts, are at once 
inſufferable and ſtupifying; had 1. never before been 
in her company, I ſhould have concluded that this 
had been her firlt airing from the herald's-office, — 
and wiſhed her nothing worſe than that it might alſo 
be the laſt. . I aſſure you, that but for gaining the 
freedom of her houfe, I'would fly her as I would 
plague, peſtilence, and famine, Mrs. Selwyn, in- 
deed, afforded ſome relief from this formality, but 

the unbounded licence of her tongue—” 

„ O, Sir Clement, do you object to that *” 

" Ves, my ſweet reproacher, in a wsman I do; in 
a woman | think it intolerable. She has wit, I ac- 
knowledge, and more underſtanding than half her 
ſex put together; but the keeps alive a perpetual ex- 
pectation of ſatire, that ſpreads a general uneaſineſs 
among all who are in her preſence ; and ſhe talks ſo 
much, that even the beſt things ſhe ſays, weary the 
attention. As to the little Louiſa, tis ſuch a pretty 
piece of languor, that 'tis almoſt cruel to ſpeak ra- 
tionally about her, elſe I ſhould ſay, ſhe is a mere 
compound of affectation, impertinence, and airs.” 

« am quite amazed,” ſaid I, „ that with ſuch 

X opinions, 
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opinions, you can behave to them all with ſo much 
attention and civility,” i | 

« Civility! my angel,—why, I could worſhip, 
could adore them, only to procure myſelf a moment 
of your converſation! Have you not ſeen, me pay 
my court to the grofs Captain Mirvan, and the virago 
4 Duval? Were it poſſible that a creature 
ſo horrid could be formed, as to partake of the worſt 
qualities of all theſe characters —a creature who 
ſhould have the haughtineſs of Mrs. Beaumont, the 
brutality of Captain Mirvan, the ſelf-conceit of Mrs. 
Selwyn, the affection of Lady Louiſa, and the vul- 
garity of Madame Duval, — even to ſuch a monſter 
as that, I would pay homage, and pour forth adu- 
lation, only to obtain one word; one look from my 
adored Miſs Anville!” | 

«« Sir Clement,” ſaid I, “you are preatly miſ- 
taken if you ſuppoſe ſuch duplicity of character re- 
commends you to my good opinion. But I muſt 
take this opportunity of begging you never more to 
talk to me in this ſtrain.” 

« Oh, Miſs Anville, your reproofs, your coldneſs, 
pierce me to the ſoul! look, upon me with leſs ri- 
gour, and make me what you pleaſe ;—you ſhall 
govern and direct all my actions, — you ſhall 
new-form, new-model me: — 1 will not have even 


a wiſh but of your ſuggeſtion. ; only deign to look 


upon me with pity, if not with favour!” 

Suffer me, Sir,” ſaid I, very gravely, “ to make 
uſe of this occaſion to put a final concluſion to ſuch 
expreſſions, I intreat you never again to addreſs me 
in a language ſo flighty, and ſo unwelcome. You 
have already given me great uneaſineſs; and I muſt 
frankly aſſure you, that if you do not deſire to baniſh 
me from wherever you are, you will adopt a yery 
different ſtyle and conduct in future.” 

I then roſe, and was going; but he flung himſelf 
at my feet to prevent me, exclaimiwng; in a moſt paſ- 
ſionate manner, Good God ! Mits Anville, m_ 
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do you ſay ? — is it, can it be poſſible, that ſo unmov- 
ed, that with ſuch petrifying indifference, you can 
tear from me even the remoteſt hope!“ | 

« I know not, Sir,” ſaid I, endeavouring to dif. 
engage „ N from him, “ what hope you mean, 
but I am ſure that I never intended to give you any.” 

« You diſtract me cried he, © F cannot endure 
ſuch ſcorn l beſeech you to have ſome moderation 
in your cruelty, leſt you make me deſperate: ſay, then, 
that you pity me ;— O faireſt inexorable! lovelieſt 
tyrant !—fay, tell me, at leaſt, that you pity me!“ 

Juſt then, who ſhould come in ſight, as if intend- 
ing to paſs by the arbour, but Lord Orville! Good 
Heaven, how did I ſtart! and he, the moment he ſaw 
me, turned pale, and was haſtily retiring but EF 
called out, Lord Orville!—Sir Clement, releaſe 
me, let go my hand!” ; 

Sir Clement, in ſome confuſion, ſuddenly roſe, 
but ſtill graſped my hand. Lord Orville, who had 
turned back, was again walking. away; but till 
ſtruggling to diſengage myſelf, F called out, «© Pray, 
pray, my Lord, don't go !-—Sir Clement, I in//t 
upon your releaſing me!” 

Lord Orville then, haſtily approaching us, faid, 
with great ſpirit, “ Sir Clement, you cannot wiſh 
to detain Miſs Anville by force!“ | 

„Neither, my Lord,” cried Sir Clement, proud- 
ly, „do I requeſt the honour of your Lordihip's in- 
terfſerence.“ , | 

However, he let go my hand, and I immediately 
ran into the houſe. 15 

I was now frightened to death, leſt Sir Clement's 
mortified pride ſhould provoke him to affront Lord 
Orville : I therefore ran haſtily to Mrs. Selwyn, and 
intreated her, in a manner hardly to be underſtood, 
to walk towards the arbour. She afked no queſtions, 
for ſhe is quick as lightning in taking a hint, but in- 
ſtantly wee into the garden. 

Imagine, my dear Sir, how wretched I muſt = 

aw 
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I ſaw her return! ſcarce could I reſtrain myſelf 
from running back: however, I checked my impa- 
tience, and waited, though in agonies, till ſhe came. 

And now, my dear Sir, I have 4 converſation to 
write, the moſt intereſting to me that I ever heard. 
The comments and queſtions with which Mrs. Sel- 
wyn ep 11 her account, I ſhall not mention; 
for they are ſuch as you may very eaſily ſuppoſe. 

Lord Orville and Sir Clement were both ſeated 
very quietly in the arbour : and Mrs. Selwyn, ſtand- 
ing ſtill, as ſoon as ſhe was within a few yards of 
them, heard Sir Clement ſay, © Your queſtion, my 
Lord, alarms me, and I can by no means anſwer it, 
unleſs you will allow me to propoſe another!“ 

ce Undoubtedly, Sir.” 

« You aſk me, my Lord, what are my inten- 
tions ?—I ſhould be very happy to be ſatisfied as to 
your Lordſhip's.” 

„ have never, Sir, profeſſed any.” 

Here they were both for a few moments ſilent ; 
and then Sir Clement ſaid, To what, my Lord, 
muſt I then impute your defire of knowing mine ?” 

« To an unaffected intereſt in Miſs Anville's 
welfare.” | 

« Such an intereſt,” ſaid Sir Clement, drily 
« is indeed very generous: but, except in a fa- 
ther—a brother—or a lover, —” 

«Sir Clement,” interrupted his Lordſhip, «I know 
your inference: and I acknowledge I have not the 
right of inquiry which any of thoſe three titles be- 
ſtow ; and yet I confeſs the warmeſt wiſhes to ſerve 
her, and to ſee her happy. Will you then excuſe me 
if I take the liberty to repeat my queſtion *” 

„ Yes, if your Lordſhip will excuſe my repeat- 
ing, that I think it rather an extraordinary one.” 

«© Tt may be fo,” faid Lord Orville; „but this 
young lady ſeems to be peculiarly ſituated; ſhe is 


very young, very inexperienced, yet appears to be 


left totally to her own direction. She does not, I 
believe, 
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believe, ſee the dangers to which ſhe is expoſed; 
and I will own to you, I feel a ſtrong deſire to 
oint them out.“ 

«I don't rightly underſtand your Lordſhip but! 
think you cannot mean to prejudice, her againſt me.” 
Her ſentiments of yen, Sir, are as much un- 
known to me, as your intentions towards her, Per- 

haps, were I acquainted with either, my oſficiouſ- 
neſs might be at an end: but I preſume not to aſk 
upon what terms—" 

Here he ſtopped ; and Sir Clement ſaid, « You 
know, my Lord, I am not given to deſpair : I am 
by no means ſuch a puppy as to tel] you I am upon 
ſure ground ; however, perſeverance—” 

„% You are, then, determined to perſevere :“ 

« I am, my Lord.” 

% Pardon me then, Sir Clement, if I ſpeak to yon 
with freedom. This young lady, though ſhe ſeems 
alone, and in ſome meaſure unprotected, is not entire- 
ly without friends : ſhe has been extremely well edu- 
cated, and accuſtomed to good company ; ſhe has a 
natural love of virtue, and a mind that might adorn. 
any ſtation, however exalted: Is ſuch a young lady, 
Sir Clement, a proper object to trifle with f—for 
your principles, excuſe me, Sir, are well known.” 

As to that, my Lord, let Miſs Anville look to 
herſelf ; ſhe has an excellent underſtanding, and 
needs no counſellor,” | 2 

« Her underſtanding is, indeed, excellent ; but 
ſhe is too young for ſuſpicion, and has an artleſſneſs 
of diſpoſition that I never ſaw equalled.” 

My Lord,” cried Sir Clement, warmly, ““ your 
praiſes make me doubt your dilintereſtedneſs ; and 
there exiſts not the man who I would fo unwil- 
lingly have for a rival as yourſelf. But 'you mult 
give me leave to ſay, you have greatly deceived me. iu. 
regard to this affair.” | 

4 Hoy ſo, Sir? cried Lord Orville, with equal 
warmih.. . | ; 

— 75 « You 
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1% You were pleaſed, my Lord,” anſwered Sir Cle- 
ment, „upon our firſt converſation concerning this 
young lady, to ſpeak of her on terms by no means 
ſuited to your preſent encomiums: you ſaid ſhe was 
a poor, weak, ignorant girl; and I had great reaſon to 
believe you had a moſt contemptuous opinion of her.“ 

« It is very true,” ſaid Lord Orville, “that I did 
not, at our firſt acquaintance, do juſtice to the me- 
rit of Miſs Anville ; but I knew not then how new. 
ſhe was to the world: at preſent, however, I am 
convinced, that whatever might appear ſtrange in hes 
behaviour, was ſimply the effect of inexperience, tt- 
midity, and a retired education; for I find her in- 
formed, ſenſible, and intelligent. She is not, indeed, 
like moſt modern young ladies, to be known in half 
an hour; her modeſt worth and fearful excellence 
require both time and encouragement to ſhow them- 
ſelves. She does not, beautitul as ſhe is, ſeize the 
ſoul by ſurpriſe ; but, with. more dangerous faſcina- 
tion, ſhe ſteals it almoſt imperceptibly.” 

Enough, my Lord,” cried Sir Clement,“ your ſo- 
licitude for her welfare is now ſufficiently explained.“ 

« My friendſhip and eſteem,” returned Lord Or- 
ville, “I do not wiſh to diſguiſe; but aſſure your- 
ſelf, Sir Clement, I ſhould not have troubled you up- 
on this ſubjeQ, had Miſs Anville and I ever conver- 
verſed but as friends. However, ſince you do not chooſe 
to avow your intentions, we mult drop the ſubject.“ 

« My intentions,” cried he, I will frankly own, 
are hardly known to myſelf. I think Miſs Anville 
the lovelieſt of her ſex ; and, were I a marrying man, 
ſhe, of all the women I have ſygen, I would fix upon 
fora wife: but, I believe, that not eyen the philoſo- 
phy of your Lordſhip would recommend to me a 
connection of that fort, with a girl of obſcure birth, 
whoſe only dowry is her beauty, and who is evi- 
dently in a (tate of dependency,” 

« ir Clement,“ cried Lord Orville, with ſome 


heat, we will diſcuſs this 1755 no further; we 
{ 


are both free agents, and mult act for ourſelves.” 


Here 
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Here Mrs. Selwyn, fearing a ſurpriſe, and find- 


ing my apprehenſions of danger were groundleſs, 
retired haltily into another walk; and ſoon after 
came to give me this account, 

Good Heaven, what a man is this Sir Clement! ſo 
deſigning, though ſo eaſy! ſo deliberately artful, 
though ſo flighty! Greatly, however, is he mit- 
taken, all-confident as he ſeems; for the girl, 
obſcure, poor, depefidant at ſhe is, far from wiſh- 
ing the Loos of his alliance, would not only 
n«w, but always have rejected it. 

As to Lord Orville; but I will not truſt my pen 
to mention him :—tell me, my dear Sir, what you 
think of him?—tell me if he is not the nobleſt of 
men?—and if you can either wonder at or blame 
my admiration ? 

The icea of being ſeen by either party, immedi- 
ately after ſo ſingular a converſation, was both awk- 
ward and diſtreſſing to me ; but I was obliged to ap- 
pear at dinner. Sir Clement, I ſaw, was abſent and 
uneaſy : he watched me, he watched Lord Orville, 
and was evidently difturbed in his mind. When-. 
ever he ſpoke to me, I turned from him with undiſ- 
guiſed diſdain; for I am too much irritated againſt 
him to bear with his ill- meant aſſiduities any longer. 

But not once not a moment, did I dare meet 
the eyes of Lord Orville! All conſciouſnefs myſelf, 
I dreaded his penetration, and directed mine every 
way but towards his. The reſt of the day I never. 
quitted Mrs. Selwyn. 

Adieu, my dear Sir: to-morrow I expect your 
directions whether I am to return to Berry Hill, or 
once more to viſit London. 


LETTER XXXE 
EVELINA in Continuation. 
Oct. 6. 
Axp now, my deareſt Sir, if the purturba- 
tion of my ſpirits will allow me, I will finiſh 


my laſt letter from Clifton Hill. 
| T his. 
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This morning, though I did not go down, ſtairs 
early, Lord Orville was the only perſon in the par- 
lour, when I entered it. I felt no ſmall confuſion 
at ſeeing him alone, after having ſo long and ſuc- 
ceſsfully avoided ſuch a meeting. As ſoon as the 
uſual compliments were over, I would have left the 
room; but he ſtopped me, by ſaying, If I diſ- 
turb you, Miſs Anville, I am gone.” 

„My Lord,” ſaid I, rather embarraſſed, « I 
did not mean to ſtay.” 

«« ] flattered myſelf,” cried he,“ I ſhould have 
had a moment's converſation with you.” 

I then turned back; and he ſeemed himſelf in 
ſome perplexity : but after a ſhort pauſe, « You 
are very good,” ſaid he, “to indulge my requeſt; 
I have, indeed, for ſome time paſt, mot kad de- 
ſired an opportunity of ſpeaking to you. 

Again he pauſed ; but I ſaid nothing; ſo he 
went on. 

«© You allowed me, Madam, a few days ſince, 
you allowed me to lay claim to your friendſhip, to 
intereſt myſelf in your affairs, — to call you by the 
affectionate title of ſilter ;—and the honour you did 
me no man could have been more ſenſible of: I am 
ignorant, therefore, how I have been ſo unfortunate 
as to forfeit it: but, at preſent, all is changed! you 
fly me ;—your averted eye ſhuns to meet mine, and 
you ſedulouſly avoid my converſation.” 

I was extremely diſconcerted at this grave and but 
too juſt accuſation, and I am ſure I mult look very 
fimple ;—but I made no anſwer. 


« You will not, I hope,” continued he, “ con- 


demn me unheard : if there is any thing J have 
done,—or any thing I have neglected, tell me, I be- 
ſeech you, what ; and it ſhall be the whole ſtudy of 
my thoughts how to deſerve your pardon.” 


« Oh, my Lord,” cried I, penetrated at once with | 


ſhame and gratitude, “your too, too great polite- 
neſs oppreſſes me !—you have done nothing, I have 
never 
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never dreamt of offence ;—if there is any pardon to 
be aſked, it is rather for ne than for you to aſk it.“ 


« Nou are all ſweetneſs and condeſcenſion!“ cried 


he; „and I flatter myſelf you will _ allow me 


to claim thoſe titles which I find myſelt ſo unable io 
forego, Yet, occupied as I am with an idea which 
gives me the ſevereſt uneaſineſs, I hope you will not 
think me impertinent if-I {till ſolicit, {till intreat, 
nay, implore you to tell me, to what cauſe your late 
ſudden, and to me molt painful, reſerve was owing ?” 

« Indeed, my Lord,” ſaid I, ſtammering; « I 
don't, —I can't, —indeed, my Lord, —” 

« Tam ſorry to diſtreſs you,” ſaid he, “and 
aſhamed to be ſo urgent yet I know not how to 
be ſatisfied while in ignorance ;—and the time when 
the change happened makes me apprehend—may I, 
Miſs Anville, tell you what it makes me apprehend?” 

„ Certainly, my Lord.” 

ell me, then, —and pardon a queſtion moſt eſ- 
ſentially important to me ;—Had, or had not, Sir Cle- 
ment Willoughby any ſharein cauſing your inquie- 


tude?” 


« No, my Lord,” anſwered I, with firmneſs ; 


4% none in the world.” 


« A thouſand, thouſand thanks!“ cried he: “you 


have relieved me from a weight of conjecture which 


I ſupported very painfully. But one thing more: Is 
it in any meaſure to Sir Clement that I may attri- 
bute thealteration in your behayiour to myſelf, which, 
I could not but obſerve, began the very day of his 
arrival at the Hot-wells ?” | 

« To Sir Clement, my Lord,” ſaid J, “attribute 
nothing. He is the laſt man in the world who would 
have any influence over my conduct.“ | 

« And will you, then, reſtore to me that ſhare of 
confidence and favour with which you honoured me 
before he ame?“ : 


Juſt then, to my great relief, —for I knew not 


What to ſay, Mrs. Beaumont opened the door, and 
in a few minutes we went to breakfaſt. 
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Lord Orville was all gaiety; never did I ſee him 
more lively or more agreeable. Very ſoon after, Sir 
Clement Willoughby called, to pay his reſpe&ts, 
he ſaid, to Mrs. Beaumont, I then came to my own 
room, where, indulging my reflections, which now 
ſoothed, and now alarmed me, I remained very 
quietly, till I received your moſt kind letter. 

Oh Sir, how ſweet are the prayers you offer for 
your Evelina ! how grateful to her are the bleſſings 
you pour upon her head !—You commit me to my real 


parent: Ah, Guardian, Friend, Protector of my 


youth, —by whom my helpleſs 8 was cheriſhed, 
my mind formed, my very life preſerved ;—you are 
the Parent my heart acknowledges, and to you do I 
vow eternal duty, gratitude, and affection! 

I look forward to the approaching interview with 
more fear than hope; but, important as is this ſub- 
ject, I am juſt now wholly engroſſed with another, 
which I mult haſten to communicate. 


I immediately acquainted Mrs. dd bn with the 


purport of your letter. She was charmed to find your 
opinion agreed with her own, and ſettled that we 
ſhould go to town to-morrow morning ; and a chaiſe 
is actually ordered to be here by one o'clock. 

She then deſired me to pack up my clothes ; and 
ſaid ſhe mult go herſelf to make ſpeeches and tell lies 
to Mrs. Beaumont, 

When I went down ſtairs to dinner, Lord Orville, 
who was {till in excellent ſpirits, reproached me for 
ſecluding myſelf ſo much from the company. He 
ſat next me, — he would ſit next me,—at table; and 
he might, I am ſure, repeat what he once ſaid of me 
before, that he almoſt exhaufted himſelf in fruitleſs en- 
de avours to entertain me ;—for, indeed, I was not to 
be entertained: I was totally ſpiritleſs and dejected; 
the idea of the approaching meeting,—afid oh, Sir, 
the idea of the approaching parting, gave a heavi- 


neſs to my heart, that I could neither conquer nor . 


repreſs. 
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repreſs, I even regretted the half explanation that 
had paſſed, and withed Lord Orville had ſupported 
his own reſerve, and ſuffered me to ſupport mine. 
owever, when, during dinner, Mrs. Beaumont 

ke of our journey, my gravity was no longer 
ſingular; a cloud inſtantly overſpread the counte- 
nance of Lord Orville, and þe became nearly as 
' thoughtful and as filent as myſelf, | 

We all went together to the drawing-room. After 
a ſhort and unentertaining converſation, Mrs. Selwyn 
ſaid ſhe muſt prepare for her journey, and begged me 
to ſee for ſome books ſhe had left in the parlour, 
And here, while I was looking for them, I was 
followed by Lord Orville. He ſhut the door after 
he came in; and approaching me with a look of 
great anxiety, ſaid, „Is this true, Miſs Anville, 
are you going ? 

believe ſo, my Lord,” faid I, {till looking for 
the books. 

« So ſuddenly, ſo unexpectedly muſt I loſe you?” 

No great loſs, my Lord,” cried I, endeavour- 
ing to ſpeak cheerfully. 9 

« Is it poſlible,” ſaid he, gravely, “ Miſs Anville 
can doubt my ſincerity *” 

I can't imagine,” cricd I, “ what Mrs. Selwyn 
has done with theſe books.” ? 

« Would to Heaven,” continued he, „I might 
flatter myſelf you would allow me to prove it!“ 

] muſt run up ſtairs,” cried I, greatly confu- 
ſed, ** and aſk what ſhe has done with them.” 

« Youare going, then,” cried he, taking my hand, 
« and you give me not the ſmalleſt hope of your re- 
turn !—will you not, then, my too lovely friend !— 
will you nor, at leaſt, teach me, with fortitude 
like your own, to ſupport your abſence ?” 

My Lord,” cried I, endeavouring to diſengage 
my hand, pray let me go!” 

« will;“ cried he, to my inexpreſſible confuſion, 
dropping on one knee, „if you wiſh to leave me!“ 

«« Oh, my Lord,” exclaimed I, *« riſe, I beſeech 


you, 
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you, riſe !—ſuch a poſture to me !—ſurely your 
Lordſhip is not ſo cruel as to mock me!” 

« Mock you!” repeated he earneſtly, “ no, I re- 
vere you! I eſteem and I admire you above all human 
beings! you are the friend to whom my ſoul is at- 
tachedas toits better half! you are the moſt amiable, 
the moſt perfect of women! and you are dearer to 
me than language has the power of telling !” 

I attempt not to deſcribe my ſenſations at that 
moment ; I ſcarce breathed; I doubted if I exiſted, 
—the blood forſook my cheeks, and my feet refuſed 
to ſuſtain me: Lord Orville, haſtily riſing, ſupported 
me to a chair, upon which I ſunk, almoſt lifeleſs. 

For a few minutes we neither of us ſpoke ; and 
then, ſeeing me recover, Lord Orville, though in 
terms hardly articulate, intreated my pardon for his 
abruptneſs. The moment my ſtrength returned, I 
attempted to riſe, but he would not permit me. 

I cannot write the ſcene that followed, though 
every word is engraven on my heart: but his proteſta- 
tions, hisexpreſſions, were too flattering for repetition: 
nor would he, in ſpite of my repeated efforts to leave 
him, ſuffer me to eſcape ;—in ſhort, my dear Sir, I 
was not proof againſt his folicitations—and he drew 
from me the molt ſacred ſecret of my heart! 

I know not how long we were together ; but 
Lord Orville was upon his knees when the door 
was opened by Mrs. Selwyn To tell you, Sir, the 
ſhame with which I was overwhelmed, would be 
impoſſible I ſnatched my hand from Lord Or- 
ville—he, too, ſtarted and roſe ; and Mrs. Selwyn, 
tor ſome inſtants, ſtood facing us both in ſilence, 

At laſt, „ My Lord,” faid ſhe, ſarcaſtically, 
have you been ſo good as to help Miſs Anville to 
look for my books ?” 

Ves, Madam,” anſwered he, attempting to rally, 
and I hope we ſhall ſoon be able to find them.” 

' « Your Lordſhip is extremely kind,” ſaid ſhe 
drily,“ but I can by no means conſent to take up any 
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more of your time.“ Then, looking on the window. 
ſeat, ſhe preſently found the books; and added, 
« Come, here are juſt three, and ſo, like the ſervants 
in the Druminer, this important affair may give em- 

loyment to us all.“ She then preſented one of them to 
0 Orville, another to me, and taking a third her- 
ſelf, with a moſt provoking look, ſhe left the room. 

{ would inſtantly have followed her; but Lord 
Orville, who could not help laughing, begged me 
to ſtay a minute, as he had many important mat- 
ters to diſcuſs, 

„No, indeed, my Lord, I cannot—perhaps I 
have noms; #9" too long.” 

7 28 iſs* Anville ſo ſoon repent her good- 
neſs ?” 

„ ] ſcarce know what I do, my Lord,—I am 
quite bewildered !” 

« One hour's converſation,” cried he, “ will, I 
hope, compoſe your ſpirits, and confirm my happineſs, 
When, then, may I hope to ſee you aloner—thall you 
walk in the garden to-morrow before breakfaſt ?” 

% No, no, my Lord, you muſt not, a ſecond 
time, reproach me with making an appointment.” 

„Do you then,” ſaid he, laughing, „ reſerve 
that honour only for Mr. Macartney ?” 

« Mr. Macartney,” ſaid I, © is poor, and thinks 
himſelf obliged to me; otherwiſe—“ 

Poverty,“ cried he, I will not plead ; but, 
if being obliged to you has any weight, who ſhall 
diſpute my title to an appointment?“ 

«« My Lord, I can ſtay no longer, —Mrs. Selwyn 
will loſe all patience,” 

« Deprive her not of the pleaſure of her conjec- 
tures ;—but, tell me, are you under Mrs. Selwyn's 
care? 

« Only for the preſent, my Lord.“ 

« Not a few are the queſtions I have to aſk Miſs 
Anville : among them, the moſt important is, whether 
ſhe depends wholly on herſelf, or whether there 1s 


any other perſon for whole intereſt I mult ſolicit p 
10 


40 1 hardly know, my Lord, I hardly know my- 


ſelf to whom I moſt belong.“ 
« Suffer, ſuffer me, then,” cried he, with 


warmth, ** to haſten the time when that ſhall no 


longer admit a doubt !—when your grateful Or- 
ville may call you all his own !” 

At length, but with difficulty, I broke from him. 
] went, however, to my own room, for I was too 
much agitated to follow Mrs. Selwyn. Good God, 
my dear Sir, what a ſcene! ſurely the meeting for 
which I ſhall prepare to-morrow cannot ſo greatly aſ- 
fect me! To be loved by Lord Orville, to be the 
honoured choice of his noble heart, —may happineſs 
ſeemed too infinite to be borne, and I wept, even bit- 
terly I wept, from the exceſs of joy which over- 
powered me. 

In this ſtate of almoſt painful felicity, I continued, 
till I was ſummoned to tea, When I re-entered 
the drawing-room, I rejoiced much to find it full 
of company, as the confuſion with which I met 
Lord Orville was rendered the leſs obſervable. 

Immediately after tea, moſt of the company 
pip at cards and then, — and till ſupper-time, 

ord Orville devoted himſelf wholly to me. 


He ſaw that my eyes were red, and would not 


let me reſt till he had made me confeſs the cauſe; 
and when, though moſt reluctantly, I had acknow- 
ledged my weakneſs, I could with difficulty refrain 
from weeping again at the gratitude he expreſſed, 

He earneſtly deſired to know if my journey could 
not be poſtponed; and when I ſaid no, intreated 
permiſſion to attend me to town, 

« Oh, my Lord,” cried I,“ what a requeſt !” 

„The ſooner,” anſwered he, I make my de- 
votion to you public, the ſooner I may expect, from 
your delicacy, you will convince the world you en- 
courage no mere danglers.” i 

© You teach me, then, my Lord, the inference I 
might expect, if I complied.” 

„And can you wonder I ſhould ſeek to haſten 
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the happy time, when no ſcruples, no diſcretion 
will demand our ſeparation? and when the moſt 
punctilious delicacy will rather promote, than op- 
poſe, my happineſs in attending you i” 
To this I was filent, and he re-urged his requeſt. 
« My Lord,” ſaid I, “you aſk what I have no 


power to grant. This 1 will deprive me of 
all right to act for myſelf.“ 


« What ddes Miſs Anville mean?“ 

„J cannot now explain myſelf; indeed, if I 
could, the taſk would be both painful and tedious.” 

« O0 Miſs Anville,” cried he, „ when may I 
hope to date the period of this myſtery ? when flat- 
ter myſelf that my promiſed friend will indeed ho- 
nour me with her confidence?“ 

«« My Lord,” faid I, „I mean not to affect any 
myſtery; but my affairs are ſo circumſtanced, that a 
longand moſtunhappy ſtory can alone explain them. 
However, if a ſhort ſuſpenſe will give your Lord- 
ſhip any uneaſineſs—“ 

« My beloved Miſs Anville,” cried he eagerly, 
« pardon my impatience I Tou ſhall tell me no- 
thing you would wiſh to conceal I will wait your 
own time for information, and truſt to your goou- 
nels for its ſpeed.” 

There is n2thing, my Lord, I wiſh to conceal ; 
to poſtpone an explanation is all I defire.” 

He then requeſted, that ſince I would not allow 
him to accompany me to town, I would permit him 
to write to me, and promiſe to anſwer his letters. 

A ſudden recollection of the two letters which 
had already paſſed between us occurring to me, I 
h aſtily anſwered, ** No indeed, my Lord!“ 

« ] am extremely ſorry,” ſaid he, gravely, “ that 
you think me too preſumptuous. I muſt own I had 
flattered myſelf, that to ſoften the inquietude of an ab- 
ſence, which ſeems attended by ſo many inexplicable 
circumſtances, would not have been to incur your 
diſpleaſure.“ 

This ſcriouſneſs hurt me; and I could not for- 


bear 
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bear laying, ©« Can you indeed defire, my Lord, 
that I ſhould a ſecond time, expoſe myſelf, by an 
unguarded readineſs to write to you? 

„A ſecond time] unguarded readineſs !” repeated 
he; you amaze me!“! ä 

« Has your Lordſhip then quite forgot the fooliſh 
letter I was ſoimprudent as to ſend you when in town?” 

« ] have not the leaſt idea, cried he, „of what 
you mean,” 


« Why then, my Lord,” faid I, “we had better 
let the ſubject drop.” 


« Impoſlible !” cried he, I cannot reſt without 
an explanation!” | 

And then, he obliged me to ſpeak very openly of 
doth the letters; but, my dear Sir, imagine my þ urpriſe, 
when he aſſured me, in the moſt folemn manner, that 
far from having ever written me a ſingle line, he 
had never received, ſeen, or heard of my letter! 

This ſubje&, whichcauſed mutualaſtoniſhmentand 
perplexity to us both, entirely engroſſed us for the reſt 
of the evening; and he made me promiſe to ſhow him 
the letter I had received in hisnameto-morrow morn- 
ing, that he might endeavour to diſcover the author, 

After ſupper, the converſation became general. 

And now, my deareſt Sir, may I not call for your 
congratulations upon the events of this day? a i 
never to be recollected by me but with the mo 
gratefuljoy ! I know how much you are inclined to 
think well of Lord Orville; I cannot, therefore, ap- 
8 that my frankneſs to him will diſpleaſe you. 

erhaps the time is not very diſtant when your 

Evelina's choice may receive the ſanction of her beſt 
friend's judgment and approbation,—which ſeems 
now all the has to with | 

In regard to the change of my ſituation which 
muſt firſt take place, ſurely I cannot be blamed 
for what has paſſed the partiality of Lord Orville 
mult not only reflect honour upon me, but upon all 
to whom I do, or may belong. 


Adieu, moſt dear Sir. I will write again when I 
arrive at London. 
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LETTER XXXII. 


EvELiNA in Continuation. 
Clifton, Oct. 7 


You will ſee, my dear Sir, that I was miſta- 
ken in ſuppoling I ſhould write no more from this 
place, where my reſidence, now, ſeems more un- 
certain than ever, 

This morning, during breakfaſt, Lord Orville 
took an opportunity to beg me, in a lov; voice, to 
allow him a moment's converſation before I left 
Clifton: “ May I hope,” added he,“ that you will 
{troll into the garden after breakfaſt ?” 

I made no anſwer, but I believe my looks gave 
no denial ; for, indeed, I much withed to be ſatisfied 
concerning the letter. The moment, therefore, that 
I could quit the parlour, I ran up ſtairs for my ca- 
laſh; but before I reached my room, Mrs. Selwyn 
called after me, “If you are going to walk, Miſs 
Anville, be ſo good as to bid Jenny bring down my 
hat, and I'll accompany you.” 

Very much diſconcerted, I turned into the draw- 
ing-room, without making any anſwer; and there 
J hoped to wait unſeen, till ſhe had otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed of herſelf. But, in a few minutes, the door 
opened, and Sir Clement Willoughby entered. 

Starting at the ſight of him, in ng MA I let 
drop the letter which I had brought for LordOrville's 
inſpection; and, before I could recover it, Sir Cle- 
ment, ſpringing forward, had it in-his hand. He 
was juſt preſenting it to me, and, at the-ſame time, 
inquiring after my health, when the ſignature caught 
his eye, and he read aloud « Orville.” x 

I endeavoured, eagerly, to ſnatch it from him, but 
he would not permit me; and, holding it faſt, in a paſ- 
ſionate manner exclaimed,“ Good God, Miſs Anville, 
is it poſſible you can value ſuch a letter as this?“ 


The queſtion ſurpriſed and confounded me, and ! 
was 
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was too much aſhamed to anſwer him; but finding 
he made an attempt to ſecure it, I prevented him, 
and vehemently demanded him to return it.“ 

« Tell me fr, {aid he, holding it above my 
reach, ** tell me if you have, ſince, received any 
more letters from the ſame perſon ?” 

«- No, indeed,” cried I, © never!” » 


© And will you, alſo, ſweeteſt of women, pro- 


miſe that you never wz/l receive any more? Sfy 
that, and you will make me the happieſt of men.“ 


„Sir Clement,” cried I, greatly confuſed, “pray | 


give me the letter.” 

« And will you not firſt ſatisfy my doubts ?— 
will you not relieve me from the torture of the moſt 
diſtracting ſuſpenſe : tell me but that the deteſted 
Orville has written to you no more!” 

« Sir Clement,” cried I, angrily, © you have no 
right to make any conditions, — ſo pray give me the 
letter directly.“ | 

Why ſuch folicitude about this hateful letter ? 
can it poſſibly deſerve your eagerneſs? tell me, with 
truth, with ſincerity tell me, does it really merit 
the leaſt anxiety.” | 

„No matter, Sir,” cried I, in great perplexity, 
« the letter is mine, and therefore 

« ] muſt conclude, then,” ſaid he, that the let. 
ter deſerves yourutmoſt contempt,--but;that the name 
of Orville is ſufficient to make you prize it.” 

«« Sir Clement,” cried I, colouring, “ you are 
quite—you are very much—the letter is not—” 

O Miſs Anville,” cried he, „you bluſh !—you 
ſtammer !—Great Heaven! it is then all as I feared!” 

« know not,” cried I, half frightened, © what 
you mean; but I beſeech you to give me the letter, 
and to compoſe yourſelf.” 

The letter,” cried he, gnaſhing his teeth, 
% you ſhall never ſee more! You ought to have 
burnt it the moment you had read it!” And in an 
inſtant he tore it into a thouſand pieces, 
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Alarmed at a fury ſo indecently outrageous, I 
would have run out of the room; but he caught 
hold of my gown, and cried, “ Not yet, not yet 
muſt you go! I am but half mad yet, and you mult 
ſtay to finiſh your work, Tell me, therefore, does 
Orville know your fatal partiality !—Say yes,” ad- 
ded he, trembling with paſſion,“ and I will fly you 
for ever 
* « For Keaven's ſake, Sir Clement,” cried 1, 
«« releaſe me!—if you do not, you will force me to 
call for help.” | 

„% Call then,” cried he, © inecxorable and moſt un- 
feeling girl; call, if you pleaſe, and bid all the 
world witneſs your triumph but could ten worlds 
obey your call, I would not part from you till you 
had anſwered me. Tell me, then, does Orville 
know you love him?“ 8 

At any other time, an enquiry ſo groſs would 
have given me inexpreſſible confuſion ; but now, 
the 'wildneſs of his manner terrified me, and I 
only ſaid, Whatever you with to know, Sir Cle- 
ment, I will tell you another time ; but for the pre- 
ſent, I intreat you to let me go!” 

% Enough,” cried he, “ I underſtand you !—the 
art of Orville has prevailed ;—cold, inanimate, 
phlegmatic as he is, you have rendered him the moſt 
envied of men One thing more, and I have done: 
—Will he marry you?“ 

What a queſtion ! my cheeks glowed with indig- 
nation, and I felt too proud to make any anſwer. 

« I ſee, I fee how it is,” cried he, after a ſhort 
ee « and I find I am undone for ever!” Then, 

etting looſe my gown, he put his hand to his fore- 
head, and walked up and down the room in a haſty 
and agitated manner, | 

Though now at liberty to go, I had not the cou- 
rage to leave him: for his evident diſtreſs excited all 
my compaſſion. And this was our ſituation, when 
Lady Louiſa, Mr. Coverley, and Mrs. Pcaumont 
entered the room, 8 

10 Ir 
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« Sir Clement Willoughby,” ſaid the latter, « 1 


beg pardon for making you wait ſo long, but—” 

She had not time for another word ; Sir Clement, 
too much diſordered to know or care what he did, 
ſnatched up his hat, and, burſting haſtily paſt her, 
flew down ſtairs, and out of the houſe. 

And with him went my ſincereſt pity, though I 
earneſtly hope I ſhall ſee him no more. But what, 
my dear Sir, am I to conclude from his ſtrange 
ſpeeches concerning the letter? does it not ſeem as if 
he was himſelf the author of it? How elſe ſhould 
he be ſo well acquainted with the contempt it 

merits? Neither do I know another human being 
who could ſerve any intereſt by ſuch a deception. 
I remember, too, that juſt as I had given my own 
letter to the maid, Sir Clement came into the ſhop ; 
probably he prevailed upon her, by ſome bribery, to 
give it to him; andafterwards, by the ſame means, 
to deliver to me an anſwer of his own writing. In- 
deed I can in no other manner account for this af- 


fair. Oh, Sir Clement, were you not yourſelf un- 
happy, I know not how I could pardon an artiſice 


that has cauſed me ſo much uneaſineſs |! 
His abrupt departure occaſioned a kind of general 
conſternation. 


very extraordinary behaviour this!” cried 
Mrs. Beaumont. | 

« Egad,” ſaid Mr. Coverley, the Baronet has a 
mind to tip us a touch of the heroics this morning!” 

J declare,” cried Lady Louiſa, I] never (aw 
any thing ſo monſtrous in my life! it's quite abo- 
minable I fancy the man's mad; I'm ſure he 
has given me a ſhocking fright!“ 

Soon after, Mrs. Selwyn came up ſtairs with 
Lord Merton. The former, advancing haſtily to 
me, ſaid, ** Miſs Anville, have you an almanack ?” 

«© Me!—no, Madam.“ * 

„Who has one, then?“ 


„ Egad,” cried Mr. Coverley, „I never bought 
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one in my life; it would make me quite melancholy 
to have ſuch a time-keeper in my pocket. I would 
as ſoon walk all day 8 an hour-glaſs.“ | 

_ « You are in the right,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “ not 
to watch time, leſt you ſhould be betrayed, unawares, 
into reflecting how you employ it.” | 

„ Egad, Ma'am,” cried he, © if Time thought no 
more of me, than I do of Time, I believe I ſhould 
bid defiance, for one while, to old age and wrinkles; 
for deuce take me if ever I think about it at all.” 

« Pray, Mr. Coverley,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, ** why 
do you think it neceſſary to tell me this ſo often ?” 

Often!“ repeated he; * Egad, Madam, I don't 
know why I ſaid it now ;—but I'm ſure I can't re- 
collect that ever I owned as much before.” 

« Owned it before!” cried ſne, why, my dear 
Sir, you own it all day long; for every word, every 
look, every action proclaims it.“ | 

I know not if he underſtood the full ſeverity of her 
ſatire, but heonly turned off with a laugh: and ſhe then 
applied to Mr. Lovel, andaſked if he had an almanack ? 

Mr. Lovel, who always looks alarmed when ſhe 
addreſſes him, with ſome heſitation anſwered, I aſ- 
ſure you, Ma'am, I have no manner of antipathy to 
an almanack,—none in the leaſt, —I aſſure you ;— 
I dare ſay I have four or five.“ 

% Four or five!—pray, may I aſk what uſe 
you make of ſo many?“ 

« Uſe!—really, Ma'am, as to that, — I don't make 
any particular uſe of them ; but one muſt have them, 
to tell one the day of the month ;—I'm ſure, elſe, I 
ſhould never keep it in my head,” 

« And does your time paſs ſo ſmoothly unmark- 
ed, that, without an almanack, you could not diſtin- 
guiſh one day from another f, | 

% Really, Ma'am,” cried he, colouring, “ don't 
ſee any thing ſo very particular in having a few al- 
manacks ; other people have them, I believe, as 
well as me.” 


« Don” 
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« Don't be offended,” cried ſhe, *©* I have but 
made a little digreſſion. All I want to know is, the 
{tate of the moon ;—for if it is at the full, I (hall 
be ſaved a world of conjectures, and know at once 
to what cauſe to attribute the inconſiſtencies I have 
witneſſed this morning. In the firſt place, I heard 
Lord Orville excuſe himſelf from going out, becauſe 
he had buſineſs of importance to tranſact at home; 
—yet have I ſeen him ſauntering alone in the gar- 
den this half hour. Miſs Anville, on the other 
hand, I invited to walk out with me; and, after 
ſeeking her every where round the houſe, I find her 
quietly ſeated in the drawing-room. And buta few 
minutes ſince, Sir Clement Willoughby, with even 
more than his uſual politeneſs, told me he was come 
to ſpend the morning here ;—when, juſt now, I met 
him flying down ſtairs, as if purſued by the Furies; 
and, far from repeating his compliments, or 18 
any excuſe, he did not even anſwer a queſtion I aſke 
him, but ruſhed paſt me, with the rapidity of athicf 
from a bailiff ?” | 

I proteſt,” ſaid Mrs. Beaumont, «© I can't 
think what he meant; ſuch rudeneſs, from a man of 
any family, is quite incomprehenſible.” 

« My Lord,” cried Lady Louiſa, to Lord Merton, 
„Do you know he did the ſame by me? — I was 
Juſt going to aſk him what was the matter; but he 
ran paſt me ſo quick, that I declare he quite daz- 
zled my eyes. You can't think, my Lord, how he. 
frightned me; I dare ſay I look as pale—don't I 
look very pale, my Lord!“ n 

„ Your Ladyſhip,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, “ ſo well 
becomes the lilies, that the roſes might bluſh to ſee 
themſelves ſo excelled.” 

„Pray, Mr. Lovel,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “ if the 
roſes ſhould bluth, how would you find it out?“ 

+ Egad,” cried Mr. Coverley, I ſuppoſe they 
mult bluſh, as the ſaying is, like a blue dog,—tfor 
they are red already.” | 

« Prithee, 
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„ Prithee, Jack,” ſaid Lord Merton, „ don't you 
pretend to talk about bluſhes, that never knew what 
they were in your life.“ 

« My Lord,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, © if experience 
alone can juſtify mentioning them, what an admi- 
rable treatiſe, upon the ſubject, may we not expect 
from your Lordſhip!” 

0, pray, Mz'am,” anſwered he, „ ſtick to Jack 
C8verley,—he's your only man; for my part, I con- 
feſs I have a mortal averſion to arguments.” 

OO fie, my Lord,” cried Mrs. Selwyn, * a ſena- 
tor of the nation] a member of the nobleſt parliament 
in the world !—and yet negle& the art of oratory!” 

« Why, faith, my Lord,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, « I 
think, in general, 2 Houſe is not much addicted to 
ſtudy; we of the Lower Houſe have indubitably moſt 
application; and, if I did not ſpeak before a ſuperior 
power,” bowing low to Lord Merton,“ I ſhould pre- 
ſume to add, we have likewiſe the moſt able ſpeakers.” 

Mr. Lovel,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “ you deſerve 
immortality for that diſcovery! but for this obſerva- 
tion, and the confeſſion of Lord Merton, I proteſt I 
ſhould have ſuppoſed that a peer of the realm, and 
an able logician, were ſynonymous terms.“ 

Lord Merton, turned upon his heel, aſked Lady 
Louiſa if ſhe ſhould take the air before dinner? 

„Really,“ anſwered ſhe, © I don't know ;—I'm 
afraid 'tis monſtrous hot; beſides, (putting her hand 
to her forehead) I an't half well; it's quite horrid to 
have ſuch weak nerves!—the leaſt thing in the world 
diſcompoles me: I declare, that man's oddneſs has 
given me ſuch a ſhock, —I don't know when I ſhall 
recover from it. But I'm a ſad weak creature ;— 
don't you think I am, my Lord?” 

O, by no means,” anſwered he, your Lady- 
ſhip is merely delicate,—and devil take me if ever I 
had the leaſt paſſion for an Amazon.“ | 

LI have the honour to be quite of your Lordſhip's 
opinion,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, looking lat dub at Mrs. 
Selwyn; 
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Selwyn; *© for I have an inſuperable averſion to 

{trength, either of body or mind, in a female,” 

« Faith, and ſo have I,” ſaid Mr. Coverley ; 
« for egad, I'd as ſoon ſee a woman chop wood, 
as hear her chop logic.” , 

« So would every man in his ſenſes,” ſaid Lord 
Merton; „for a woman wants nothing to recom- 
mend her but beauty and good- nature; in every 
thing elſe the is either impertinent or unnatural. For 
my part, deuce take me if ever I wiſh to hear a word 
of ſenſe from a woman as long as I live!” 

It has always been agreed,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, 
looking round her with the utmoſt contempt, „ that 
no man ought to be connected with a woman whoſe 
underſtanding is ſuperior to his own. Now I ve 
much fear, that to accommodate all this good com- 

any, according to ſuch a rule, would be utter! 
impracticable, unleſs we ſhould chooſe ſubjects from 
Swift's hoſpital of idiots.” 

How many enemies, my dear Sir, does this un- 
bounded ſeverity excite! Lord Merton, however, 
only whiſtled ; Mr. Coverly ſang ; and Mr. Love], 
after biting his lips ſome time, ſaid, Pon honour, 
that lady—if ſhe was no a lady,—I ſhould be half 
tempted to obſerve, —that there is ſomething, —in 
ſuch ſeverity, — that is rather, I muſt ſay, —rather 
oddiſb. 

Jjuſt then a ſervant brought Lady Louiſa a note 
upon a waiter, which is a ceremony always uſed to 
her Ladyſhip; and I took the opportunity of this in- 
terruption to the converſation to ſteal out of the room. 

I went immediately to the parlour, which I found 
quite empty ; for I did not dare walk in the garden 
after what Mrs. Selwin had ſaid. 

In a few minutes a ſervant announced Mr. Mac- 
artney; ſaying, as he entered the room, that he 
would acquaint Lord Orville he was there. 

Mr. Macartney rejoiced much at finding me a- 


lone, He told me he had taken the liberty to in- 
40 quire 
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quire for Lord Orville, by way of pretext for com- 
ing to the houſe. ” 

I then very eagerly inquired if he had ſeen his 
father. 

« I have, Madam,” ſaid he; “and the generous 
compaſſion you have ſhown, made me haſten to ac- 
quaint you, that upon reading my unhappy mother's 
letter, he did not heſitate to acknowledge me.” 

© Good God,” cried I, with no little emotion, 
« how ſimilar are our circumſtances! And did he 
receive you kindly ?“ | | 

«« I could not, Madam, expect that he would: 
the cruel tranſaction which obliged me to fly Paris, 
was recent in his memory.” 

« And,—have you feen the young lady?“ 

No, Madam,” ſaid he mournfully, „ I was 
forbid her ſight. 

% Forbid her ſight !—and why?“ 

«« Partly, perhaps, from prudence,—and partly 
from the remains of a reſentment which will not ea- 
ſily ſubſide. I only requeſted leave to acquaint her 
with my relationſhip, and be allowed to call her 
ſiſter ;—but it was denied me!” ** You have no Hers 
ſaid Sir John, ** you muft forget her exiſtence. Hard, 
and vain command !” 

« You have—you have a ſiſter!” cried I, from 
an impulſe of pity, which I could not repreſs ; * a 
ſiſter who is moſt warmly intereſted in your welfare, 
and who only wants opportunity to manifeſt her 
friendſhip and regard.” | 

« Gracious Heaven!” cried he, what does Miſs 
Anville mean?” 1 

« Anville,” ſaid I, „is not my real name; Sir 
John Belmont is my father, —he is your's,—and I 
am your ſiſter !—You ſee, therefore, the claim we 
mutually have to each other's regard; we are not 
merely bound by the ties of friendihip, but by thoſe 
of blood. I feel for you, already, all the affection 
of a ſiſter ;—1I felt it, indeed, before I knew I was 

one. 
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one, —Why, my dear brother, do you not ſpeak ?!— 
do you heſitate to acknowledge me? 

J am ſo loſt in aſtoniſhment,” cried he, that 
I know not if I hear right!“ 

« I have, then, found a brother,” cried I, holding 
out my hand, ** and he will not own me!” 

« Own you!—OQh, Madam,” cried he, accepting 
my offered hand, „is it, indeed, poſſible you can 
own me —a poor, wretched adventurer! who ſo 
lately had no ſupport but from your generoſity ?— 
whom your benevolence ſnatched from utter de- 
ſtruction ?—Can you,—Oh, Madam, can you, in- 
deed, gand without a bluſh, condeſcend to own ſuch 
at outcaſt for a brother?“ 

Oh, forbear, forbear,” cried I, © is this lan- 
guage proper for a ſiſter? are we not reciprocally 

und to each other ?—Will you not ſuffer me to 
expect from you all the good offices in your power ? 
—But tell me, where is our father at preſent *” 

« At the Hotwells, Madam ; he arrived there 
yeſterday morning.“ 

I would have proceeded with further queſtions, 
but the entrance of Lord Orville prevented me, 
'The moment he ſaw us, he ſtarted, and would have 
retreated; but, drawing my hand from Mr. Mac- 
artney's, I begged him to come in. 

For a few minutes we were all ſilent, and, I be- 
lieve, all in equal confuſion, Mr. Macartney, how- 
ever, a himſelf, ſaid, «© I hope your 
Lordſhip will forgive the liberty I have taken in 
making uſe of your name?“ 

Lord Orville, rather coldly, bowed, but ſaid 
nothing. 

Again we were all ſilent, and then Mr. Mac- 
artney took leave, 

| «« I fancy,” ſaid Lord Orville, when he was 
gone, „I have ſhortened Mr. Macartney's viſit ?” 

« No, my Lord, not at all.” 

« I had preſumed,” ſa he, with ſome ee, 
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% ſhould have ſeen Miſs Anville in the garden; — 
but I knew not ſhe was ſo much better engaged.“ 

Before I could anſwer, a ſervant came to tell me 
the chaiſe was ready, and that Mrs. Selwyn was in- 
quiring for me. 

« I will wait on her immediately,” cried I, and 
away I was running; but Lord Orville, ſtoppin 
me, ſaid, with great emotion, ** Is it thus, Mit, 
An-ille, you leave me?” 

« My Lord,” cried I, © how can J help it? per- 
haps, ſoon, ſome better opportunity may offer —” 

«Good Heaven!“ cried he, «do you, indeed, take 
me for a Stoic ? What better opportunity may I hope 
for? —is not the chaiſe come ?—are you not going? 
have you even deigned to tell me whither ?” 

« My journey, my Lord, will now be deferred. 
Mr. Macartney has brought me intelligence which 
renders it at preſent unneceſſary.” 

« Mr. Macartney,” ſaid he, gravely, “ ſeems to 
have great influence ;—yet he is a very young coun- 
ſellor.“ 

« Is it poſſible, my Lord, Mr. Macartney can 
give you the leaſt uneaſineſs?“ 

« My deareſt Miſs Anville,” ſaid he, taking my 
hand, I ſee, and adore the purity of your mind, 
ſuperior as 1t is to all little arts, and all apprehen- 
ſions of ſuſpicion ; and I ſhould do myſelf, as well 
as you, injuſtice, if I were capable of harbouring the 
ſmalleſt doubts of that goodneſs which makes you 
mine for ever : nevertheleſs, pardon me, if I own 
myſelf ſurpriſed, —nay, alarmed, at theſe frequent 
meetings with ſo young a inan as Mr. Macartney.” 

« My Lord,” cried I, eager to clear myſelf, Mr. 
Macartney is my brother!“ 

« Your brother! you amaze me! What ſtrange 
myſtery, then, makes his relationſhip a ſecret ?” 

Juſt then Mrs. Selwin opened the door. “O; you 
are here!” cried the : “Pray, is my Lord fo kind as 
to aſſiſt you in preparing for your journey, or ia 
retarding it!“ 

J ſhould 
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J ſhould be molt happy,” ſaid Lord Orville, 


ſmiling, ** if it were in my power to do the latter.“ 

I then acquainted her with Mr. Macartney's com- 
munication, 

She immediately ordered the chaiſe away; and 
then took me into her own room to conſider what 
ſhould be done. 

A few minutes ſufficed to determine her ; and ſhe 
wrote the following note. 


To Sir John Belmont, Bart. 


Mas. SELWYN preſents her compliments to 
Sir John Belmont; and if he is at leiſure, will be 


glad to wait on him this morning, upon buſineſs of 
importance.“ | 


She then ordered her man to inquire at the pump- 
room for a direction; and went herſelf to Mrs. 
Beaumont to apologiſe for deferring her journey. 
An anſwer was preſently returned, that he would 
be glad to ſee her, 

She would have had me immediately accom- 
pany her to the Hotwells; but I intrcated her to 
ſpare me the diſtreſs of ſo abrupt an introduction, 
and to pave the way for my reception. She con- 
ſented rather reluctantly, and, attended only by her 
ſervant, walked to the Wells. 

She was not abſent two hours; yet ſo miſerably 
did time ſeem to linger, that I thought a thouſand 
accidents had happened, and feared ſhe would never 
return. I paſſed the whole time in my own room, 
for I was too much agitated even to converſe with 
Lord Orville. | 

The inſtant that, from my window, I ſaw her re- 
turning, I flew down ſtairs, and met her in the garden. 

We both walked to the arbour. 

Her looks, in which diſappointment and an- 
ger were expreſſed, preſently announced to me the 
failure of her embaſſy. Finding that ſhe did not 

ſpeak, 
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ſpeak, I afked her, in a faultering voice, Whether 


or not I had a father? 

« You have not, my dear!” ſaid ſhe abruptly. 

„Very well, Madam,” ſaid I, with tolerable 
— 40 let the chaiſe, then, be ordered again; 
—1 will go to Berry Hill ;—and there, I truſt, I 
ſhall ſtill find one!“ 

It was ſome time ere ſhe could give, or I could 
hear the account of her viſit; and then the relat- 
ed it in a haſty manner ; yet I believe I can recol- 
le& every word. 

I found Sir John alone. He received me with the 
utmolt politeneſs." I did not keep him a moment in 
ſuſpenſe as to the purport of my viſit. But I had no 
ſooner made it known, than, with a ſupercilious ſmile, 
he ſaid, «« And have you, Madam, been prevailed up- 
on to revive that ridiculous old ſtory “ Ridiculous, 
I told him, was a term which he would find no one elſe 
do him the favour to make uſe of, in ſpeaking of the 
horrible actions belonging to the old flory he made 
ſo light of; „actions, continued I.“ which would 
dye Nil deeper the black annals of Nero or Caligula.” 
He attempted in vain to rally; for I purfuedhim with 
all the ſeverity in my power, and ceaſed not painting 
the enormity of his crime, till I ſtung him to the 

uick, and, in a voice of paſſion and impatience, he 
faid, « No more, Madam,—this is not a ſubject 
upon which I need a monitor.” Make, then,“ 
cried I, the only r e in your power. Vour 
daughter i is now at Clifton ; ſend for her hither ; 
and, in the face of the world, proclaim the legitimacy 
of her birth, and clear the reputation of your injured 
wife.” Madam, ,” ſaid he,“ you are much miſtaken, 
if you ſuppoſe I waited for the honour of this viſit, be- 
fore I did what little juſtice now depends upon ine, to 
the memory of that unfortunate woman : her daugh- 
ter has been my care from her infancy; I have taken 
her into my houſe; ſhe bears my name, and ſhe * 
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be my ſole heireſs.” For ſome time this aſſertion ap- 
red ſo abſurd, that I only laughed at it :- but, at 
Fatt, he aſſured me, I had myſelf been impoſed upon; 
for that the very woman who attended Lady Belmo 
in her laſt illneſs, conveyed the child to him while he 
was in London, before ſhe was a year old. Un- 
willing,” he added, ** at that time to confirm the ru- 
mour of my being married, I ſent the woman with 
the child to France: as ſoon as ſhe was old enough, 
I put her into a convent, where ſhe has been proper- 
ly educated ; and now I have taken her home. I 
have acknowledged her for my law ful child, and paid, 
at length, to the memory of her unhappy mother, a 
tribute of fame, which has made me wiſh to hide 
myſelf hereafter from all the world.” This whole 
ſtory ſounded ſo improbable, that I did not ſcruple 
to tell him I diſcredited every word. He then 
rung his bell; and inquiring if his hair-dreſſer was 
come, ſaid he was ſorry to leave me; but that, if I 
would favour him with my company to-morrow, he 
would do himſelf the honour of introducing Miſs 
Belmont to me, inſtead of troubling me ta introduce 
her to him. I roſe in great indignation; and aſſur- 
ing him I would make his conduct as public as it 
was infamous—T left the houſe. 

Good Heaven, how ſtrange the recital 1 how in- 
comprehenſible an affair! The Miſs Belmont, then, 
who is actually at Briſtol, paſſes for the daughter of 
my unhappy mother !—palles, in ſhort, for your 
Evelina | ho ſhe can be, or what this tale can 
mean, I have not any idea. | 

Mrs. Selwyn ſoon after left me to my own reflec- 
tions. Indeed they were not very pleaſant. Quietly 
as I had borne her telation, the moment I was alone 
I felt moſt bitterly both the diſgrace and the ſorrow 
of a rejection ſo cruelly inexplicable. 

I know not how long I might have continued in 
this ſituation, had I not been awakened from my 
melancholy reverie by the voiceof LordOrville. «*Ma 
I come in,” cried he, * or ſhall I interrupt you pu 

was 
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J was ſilent, and he ſeated himſelf next me. 

* I fear,” he continued, “ Miſs Anville will think 
] perſecute her; yet ſo much as I have to ſay, and 
ſo much as I wiſh to hear, with ſo few opportuni- 
ties for either, ſhe cannot wonder, —and I hope ſhe 
will not be offended, —that I ſeize with fuch avidity 
every moment in my power to converfe with her, 
You are grave,” added he, taking my hand; I hope 
you do not regret the delay of your journey ?—I hope 
the pleaſure it gives to me, will not be a ſubject of 
pain to you — You are filent!—Something, I am 
ſure, has afflicted you: Would to Heaven I were 


able to conſole you!—Would to Heaven I were 


worthy to participate in your ſorrows!“ 1 
y heart was too full to bear this kindneſs, and 
I could only anſwer by my tears. Good Heaven,” 
cried he, “ how you alarm me!—My love, my 
ſweet Miſs Anville, deny me no longer to be the 
ſharer of your griefs !—te)} me, at leaſt, that you 
have not withdrawn your efteem!—that you do not 
repent the goodneſs you have ſhown me !—that you 
ſtill think me the ſame grateful Orville, whoſe heart 
you have deigned to accept!” | 
„Oh, wy Lord,” cried I, “your generoſity over- 
powers me!” And I wept like an infant. For now, 
that all my hopes of being, acknowledged ſeemed 
finally cruſhed, I felt the nobleneſs of his diſintereſted 
regard fo forcibly, that I could ſcarce breathe under 
the weight of gratitude which oppreſſed me. 
Hie ſeemed greatly ſhocked ; and in terms the moſt 
flattering, the moſt reſpectfully tender, he at once 
ſoothed my diſtreſs, and urged me to tell him its cauſe. 
« My Lord,” ſaid I, when I was able to ſpeak, 
« you little know what an outcaſt you have honour- 
ed with your choice !—a child of bounty, —an orphan 
from infancy, —dependant, even for ſubſiſtence de- 
pendent, upon the kindneſs of compaſſion !—Re- 
jected by my natural friends, —diſowned for ever by 
my neareſt relation, Oh, my Lord, ſo circumſtan- 
ced, can I deſerve the diſtinction with which you 
| honour 
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honour me? No, no, I feel the inequality too pain- 
fully ;—you muſt leave me, my Lord, you muſt ſuf- 
fer me to return to obſcurity ; and there, in the bo- 
ſom of my firſt, beſt, my only friend, —I will pour 
forth all the grief of my heart while you, my 
Lord, muſt ſeek elſewhere—” | 

[ could not proceed; my whole ſoul recoiled 
againſt the charge I would have given, and my voice 
refuſed ro utter it. 

Never,“ cried he, warmly ; „my heart is yours, 
and I ſwear to you an attachment eternal !—You 
prepare me, indeed, for a tale of horror, and I am 
almoſt breathleſs with expectation ;—but ſo firm is 
my conviction, that, whatever are your misfortunes, 
to have merited them is not of the number, that I 
feel myſelf more {trongly, more invincibly devoted 
to you than ever Tell me but where I may find 
this noble friend, whoſe virtues you have already 
taught me to reverence, —and I will fly to obtain his 
conſent and interceſſion, that henceforward our fates 
may be indiſſolubly united ;-—and then ſhall it be the 
ſole ſtudy of my liſe to endeavour to ſoften your paſt, 
—and guard you from future misfortunes !” 

I had juſt raiſed my eyes to anſwer this moſt ge- 
nerous of men, when the firſt object they met was 
Mrs. Selwyn! 

«So, my dear,” cried ſhe, “what, ſtill courting the 
rural ſhades!— I thought ere now you would have 
been ſatiated with this retired ſeat, and I have been 
ſceking you all over the houſe. But I find the only 
way to meet with yu, —is to inquire for Lord Orville. 
However, don't let me diſturb your meditations ; you 
are poſſibly planning ſome paſtoral dialogue,” 

And, with this provoking ſpeech, ſhe walked on: 

In the greateſt confuſion I was quitting the arbour, 
when Lord Orville ſaid, ** Permit me to follow Mrs. 
delwyn ;—it is time to put an end to all impertinent 
conjectures; will you allow me to ſpeak to her 
openly?” 

I afſented in ſilence, and he left me. 

| I then 
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I then went to my own room, where I conti- 
nued till I was ſummoned to dinner; after which, 
Mrs. Selwyn invited me to her's, 

The moment ſhe had ſhut the door, “ Yorr La- 
dyſhip,” ſaid ſhe, „“ will, I hope, be ſeated.” , 

„% Ma'am!” cried I, ſtaring. 

O the ſweet innocent! So you don't know 
what I mean ?—but, my dear, my ſole view is to 
accuſtom you a little to your dignity elec, leſt, when 


you are addreſſed by your title, you ſhould look ano- 


ther way, from an apprehenfion of liſtening toa diſ- 
courſe not meant for you to hear.“ 

Having, in this manner, diverted herſelf with my 
confuſion, till her raillery was almoſt exhauſted, ſhe 
congratulated me very ſeriouſly upon the partiality 
of Lord Orville, and painted to me, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, his diſintereſted defire of being married to me 
immediately. She had told him, ſhe ſaid, my whole 
{tory ; and yet he was willing, nay eager, that our 
union ſhould take place of any further application to 
my family. Nov, my dear,” continued ſhe, ** I 
adviſe you by all means to marry him directly; no- 
thing can be more precarious than our ſucceſs with 
Sir John; and the young men of this age are not to 
be truſted with too much time for deliberation, where 
their intereſts are concerned.” 

Good God, Madam,” cried I, * do you think 
I would hurry Lord Orville?“ 

„Well, do as you will,” ſaid ſhe, * luckily you 
have an excellent ſubje& for Quixotiſm ;—other- 
wiſe this delay might prove your ruin: but Lord 
Orville is almoſt as romantic as if he had been born 
and bred at Berry Hill.” | 

She then propoſed, as no better expedient ſeemed 
likely to be hoceſted, that I ſhould accompany her at 


once in her viſit tothe Hot- wells to-morrow morning. 


The very idea made me tremble; yet ſhe repre- 


ſented ſo ſtrongly the neceſſity of purſuing this 
unhappy affair with ſpirit, or giving it . 
8 that, 


that, wanting her force of argument, I was almoſt 
obliged to yield to her propoſal. 

In the evening we all walked in the garden: and 
Lord Orville, who never quitted my fide, told me he 
had been liſtening to a tale, which, though it had re- 
moved the perplexities that had ſo long tormented 
him, had penetrated him with ſorrow and compaſſion. 
I acquainted him with Mrs. Selwyn's plan for to- 
morrow, and confeſſed the extreme terror it gave me. 
He then, in a manner almoſt unanſwerable, beſought 
me to leave to him the conduct of the affair, by con- 
ſenting to be his before an interview took place. 

I could not but acknowledge my ſenſe of his gene- 
roſity: but I told him I was wholly dependent upon 
you ; and that I was certain your opinion would be 
the ſame as mine; which was, that it would be highly 
improper I ſhould diſpoſe of myſelf for ever, ſo very 
near the time which muſt finally decide by whoſe au- 
thority I ought to be guided. The ſubject of this dread- 
ed meeting, with the thouſand conjectures and appre- 
henſions to which it gives birth, employed all our 
converſation then, as it has all my thoughts ſince. 

Heaven only knows how I ſhall ſupport myſelf, 
when the long-expeted—the wiſhed—yet terrible 
moment arrives, that will proſtrate me at the feet of 
the neareſt, the moſt reverenced of all relations, 
whom my heart yearns to know, and longs to love 
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EvELINA in Con inualion. 
OQ. ge 
T covrp not write yeſterday, ſo violent was 
the agitation of my mind but I will not, now, loſe 
a moment till I have haſtened to my beſt friend an 
account of the tranſactions of a day I can never re- 
collect without emotion, 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Selwyn determined upon ſending no meſ- 
ſage, Leſt,” ſaid ſhe, ** Sir John, fatigued with 
the very idea of my reproaches, thould endeavour to 
avoid a meeting: all we have to do is to take him 
by ſurpriſe, He cannot but ſee who you are, whe- 
ther he will do you juſtice or not.” 

We went early, and in Mrs. Beaumont's chariot ; 
into which Lord Orville, uttering words of the 
kindeſt encouragement, handed us both. 

My uneaſineſs, during the ride, was exceſſive; but 
when we itopped at the door, I was almoit ſenſeleſs 
with terror ! the meeting, at laſt, was not ſo dread- 
ful as that moment! I believe I was carried into the 
houſe ; but I ſcarce recolle& what was done with me: 
however, I know we remained ſome time inthe parlour 
before Mrs. Selwyn could fend ary meſſage up ſtairs. 

When I was ſomewhat recovered, I intreated her 
to let me return home; aſſuring her .I felt myſelf 
quite unequal to ſupporting the interview. 

„No, faid ſhe; „ you muſt ſtay now: your 
fears will but gain ſtrength by delay; and we muſt 
not have ſuch a ſhock as this repeated.” Then, 
turning to the ſervant, ſhe ſent up her name. 

An anſwer was brought, that he was going out 
in great haſte, but would attend her immediately. 
I turned ſo ſick, that Mrs. Selwyn was apprehen- 
ſive I thould have fainted; and opening a door 
which led to an inner apartment, ſhe begged me to 
wait there till I was ſomewhat compoſed, and till 
ſhe had prepared for my reception. 

Glad of every moment's" reprieve, I willingly 
agreed to the propoſal ; and Mrs, Selwyn had but uſt 
time to ſhut me in, before her preſence was neceſſary. 

The voice of a father —Oh, dear and revered 
name - which then, for the firſt time, ſtruck my 
ears, affected me in a manner I cannot deſcribe, 
though it was only employed in giving orders to a 
ſervant as came down ſtairs. 

Then, entering the parlour, I heard him ſay, “ J 
am ſorry, Madam, I made you wait ; but I have an 

engagement 
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engagement which now calls me away: however, if 
you have any commands for me, I ſhall be glad of 
the honour of your company ſome other time.” 

„J am come, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, to in- 
troduce your daughter to you,” | = 

J am infinitely obliged to you,” anſwered he; 
« but I have juſt had the ſatisfaction of breakfaſting 
with her. Ma'am your moſt obedient.” 

% You refuſe, then, to ſee her?” 

« ] am much indebted to you, Madam, for this de- 
ſire of increaſing my family ; but you muſt excuſe 
me if I decline taking advantage of it. I have already 
a daughter, to whom I owe every thing; and it is not 
three days ſince that I had the pleaſure of diſcover- 
ing a ſon : how inany more ſons and daughters may 
be brought to me, I am yet to learn; but I am al- 
ready perfectly ſatisfied with the ſize of my family.“ 

« Had you a thouſand children, Sir John,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Selwyn warmly, “' this only one, of which Lady 
Belmont was the mother, ought to be moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed; and, far from avoiding her ſight, you ſhould 
thank your ſtars, in humble gratitude, that there yet 
remains in your power the ſmalleſt opportunity of 
doing the injured wife you have deſtroyed, the poor 
juſtice of acknowledging her child !” 

J am very unwilling, Madam,” anſwered he, 
« to enter into any diſcuſſion of this point; but you 
are determined to compel me to ſpeak. There 
lives not at this time the human being who ſhould 
talk to me of the regret due to the memory of that 
ill-fated woman; no one can feel it ſo ſeverely as 
myſelf : but let me, nevertheleſs, aſſure you, I have 
already done all that remained in my power to 
prove the reſpe& ſhe merited from me: her child I 
have educated, and owned for my lawful heireſs: if, 
Madam, you can ſuggeſt to me any other means by 
which I may more tully do her juſtice, and more 
clearly manifeſt her innocence, name them to me; 
and though they ſhould wound my character ſtill 
deeper, I will perform them readily.” 


« All 
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wyn ; “ but I muſt own it is rather too enigmaticdl 
for my faculties of comprehenſion. You can, however, 
have no objection to ſeeing this young lady.” 

None in the world.” 

„Come forth, then, my dear,” cried ſhe, open- 
ing the door; ** come forth, and ſee your father!“ 
Then, taking my trembling hand, ſhe led me for- 
ward, I would have withdrawn it and retreated ; 
but as he advanced inſtantly towards me, I found 
myſelf already before him. 

What a moment for your Evelina [an involun- 
tary ſcream eſcaped me, and, covering my face with 
my hands, I ſunk on the floor. 

He had, however, ſeen me firſt; for, in a voice 

ſcarce articulate, he exclaimed, «© My God! does 
Caroline Evelyn ſtill live!“ 
Mrs. Selwyn ſaid ſomething, but I could not liſten 
to her; and in a few minutes he added, Lift up 
thy head—if my ſight has not blaſted thee ;—lift up 
thy head, thou image of my long-loſt Caroline !” 

Affected beyond meaſure, I half aroſe, and em- 
braced his knees while yet on my own. 

« Yes, yes,“ criedhe, looking earneſtly in my face, 
« ] ſee, I ſee thou art her child! ſhe lives, —ſhe 
breathes, — ſhe is preſent to my-view.!—Oh God, that 
ſhe indeed lived Ga, child, go,” added he, wildly 
{tarting, and puſhing me from him; * take her away, 
Madam II cannot bear to look at her!“ And then, 
breaking? haſtily from me, he ruſhed out of the room. 

Speechleſs, motionleſs myſelf, I attempted not 
to ſtop him.: but Mrs. Selwyn haſtening aſter him, 
caught hold of his arm; Leave me, Madam, 
cried he with quickneſs, “ and take care of the 
poor child: —bid her not think me unkind ; tell 
her I would at this moment plunge a dagger in my 
heart to ſerve her; but ſhe has ſet my brain on 
fire; and I can ſee her no more!” Then, with a 
violence almoſt frantic, he ran up ſtairs, ok 
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Oh, Sir, had I not indeed cauſe to dread this 
interview ?—an interview ſo unſpeakably painful 
and afflicting to us both! Mrs. Selwyn would have 
immediately returned to, Clifton; but I entreated 
her to wait ſome time, in the hope that my un- 
happy father, when his firſt emotion was over, 
would again bear me in his ſight. However, he 
ſoon after ſent his fervant to inquire how I did ; 
and to tell Mrs. Selwyn he was much indiſpoſed, 
but would hope for the honour of ſeeing her to- 
morrow, at any time ſhe would pleaſe to appoint. 

She fixed upon ten o'clock in the morning ; and 
then, with a heavy heart, I got into the chariot. 
Thoſe afflicting words, I can f her no more ! were 
never a moment abſent from my mind. 

Yet the ſight of Lord Orville, who handed us 
from the carriage, gave ſome relief to the ſadneſs 
of my thoughts. I could not, however, enter u 
on the painful ſubjet ; but, begging Mrs. Selwyn 
to ſatisfy him, I went to my own room, 

As ſoon as I communicated to the good Mrs, 
Clinton the preſent ſituation of my affairs, an idea 
occurred to her, hich ſeemed to clear up all the 

myſtery of my having been ſo long diſowned. 

The woman, ſhe ſays, who attended my ever- 
to-be-regretted mother in her laſt illneſs, and who 
nurſed me the firſt four months of my life, ſoon after 
being diſcharged from your houſe, left Berry Hill en- 
tirely, with her baby, who was but ſix weeks older 
than myſelf. Mrs, Clinton remembers, that her quit- 
ting the place appeared, at the time, very extraordinary 
to the neighbours; but as ſhe was never heard of 
afterwards, ſhe was by degrees quite forgotten. 

The moment this was mentioned, it {truck Mrs, 
Selwyn, as well as Mrs. Clinton, herſelf, that m 
father had been impoſed upon; and that the nurſe, 
who ſaid ſhe had brought his child to him, had in 
fact carried her own. | 

The name by which I was known, the ſecrecy ob- 
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ſerved in regard to my family, and the retirement 
in which I lived, all conſpired to render this ſcheme, 
however daring and fraudulent, by no means im- 

racticable; and, in ſhort, the idea was no ſooner 
ſtarted than conviction ſeemed to follow it. 

Mrs. Selwyn determined immediately to diſcover 
the truth or miſtake of this conjecture ; therefore, 
the moment ſhe had dined, ſhe walked to the Hot- 
wells, attended by Mrs. Clinton. 

J waited in my room till her return; and then 
heard the following account of her viſit : 

She found my poor father in great agitation. 'She 
immediately informed him of the occaſion of her ſo 
ſpeedy return, and of her ſuſpicions of the woman 
who had pretended to convey to him his child. Inter- 
rupting her with quickneſs, he ſaid he had juſt ſent 
her from his preſence : that the certainty I carried in 
my countenance of my real birth, made him, the mo- 
ment he had recovered from a ſurpriſe which had al- 
moſt deprived him of reaſon, ſuſpect, himſelf, the im- 
poſition ſhe mentioned. He had therefore ſent for the 
woman, and queſtioned her with the utmoſt auſteri- 
ty: ſhe turned pale, and was extremely embarraſſed ; 
but (till ſhe perſiſted in affirming, that ſhe had really 
brought him the daughter of Lady Belmont. His 
perplexity, he ſaid, almoſt diſtracted him: he had 
always obſerved, that his daughter bore no reſem- 
blance to either of her parents ; but as he had never 
doubted the veracity of the nurſe, this circumſtance 
did not give birth to any ſuſpicion, | 

At Mrs. Selwyn's deſire, the woman was again 
called, and interrogated with equal art and ſeverity : 
her confuſion was evident, and her anſwers often con- 
tradiQory ; yet ſhe {till declared the was no impoſtor. 
„We will ſee that in a minute,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn; 
and then deſired Mrs. Clinton might be called up ſtairs. 
The poor wretch, changing colour, would have eſ- 


caped out of the room; but being prevented, dropt on 


her knees, and implored forgiveneſs. A confeſſion 
of the whole affair was then extorted from her. 


Doubtleſs, 
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Doubtleſs, my dear Sir, you muſt remember Dame 
Green, who was my firſt nurſe. The deceit ſhe has 
practiſed was ſuggeſted, ſhe ſays, by a converſation 
ſhe overheard ; in which my unhappy mother beſought 
you, that, if her child ſurvived her, you would take 
the ſole care of its education; and, in particular, if 
it ſhould be a female, you would by no means part 
with her in early life. You not only conſented, ſhe 
ſays, but aſſured her you wouldeven retire abroad with 
me yourſelf, if my father ſhould importunately de- 
mand me. Her own child, ſhe ſaid, was then in her 
arms; and ſhe could not forbear wiſhing it were poſ- 
ſible to give her the fortune which ſeemed ſo little 
valued for me. This wiſh once raiſed was not eaſily 
ſuppreſſed ; on the contrary, what at firſt appear- 
ed a mere idle deſire, in a ſhort time ſeemed a fea- 
fible ſcheme. Her huſband was dead, and ſhe had 
kttle regard for any body but her child; and, in 
ſhort, having ſaved money for the journey, ſhe 
contrived to inquire a direction to my father; and 
telling her neighbours ſhe was going to ſettle in 
Devonſhire, ſhe ſet out on her expedition, 

When Mrs. Selwyn aſked how {he dared perpe- 
trate ſuch a fraud, ſhe proteſted ſhe had no ill deſigns ; 
but that, as M/s would be never the worſe for it, 
ſhe thought it pity nobody ſhould be the better. 

Her 1 we are already acquainted with. 
Indeed every thing ſeemed to contribute towards 
it: my father had no correſpondent at Berry Hill; 
the child was inſtantly ſent to France; where, be- 
ing brought up in as much retirement as myſelf, 
nothing but accident could diſcover the fraud. 

And here let me indulge myſelf in obſerving, 
and rejoicing to obſerve, that the total neglect I 
thought I met with was not the effect of inſenſi- 
bility or unkindneſs, but of impoſition and error; 
and that at the very time we concluded I was un- 
naturally rejected, my deluded father meant to 
ſhow me moſt favour and protection. 

He 
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He acknowledges that Lady Howard's letter flung 
him into ſome perplexity : he immediately oommuni- 
cated it to Dame Green, who confeſſed it was the 
greateſt ſhock ſhe had ever received in her life; yet 
the had the art and boldneſs to aſſert, that Lady 
Howard muſt herſelf have been deceived : and as ſhe 
had from the beginning of her enterpriſe declared ſhe 
had ſtolen away the child without your knowledge, 
he concluded that ſome deceit was then intended him; 
and this thought occaſioned his abrupt anſwer, 
Dame Green owned, that from the moment the 
ourney to vn, cok was ſettled, ſhe gave herſelf up for 
oft. All her hope was to have had her daughter mar- 
ried before it took place; for which reaſon ſhe had ſo 
much promoted Mr, Macartney's addrefles: forthough 
ſuch a match was inadequate to the pretenſions of 
Miſs Belmont,ſhe well knew it was far ſuperior to thoſe 
her daughtercould form, after the diſcovery of her birth. 

My firſt inquiry was, if this innocent daughter 
was yet acquainted with the affair? No, Mrs. Sel- 
wyn ſaid; nor was any plan ſettled how to divulge 
it to her, Poor unfortunate girl! how hard is her 
fate! She is intitled to my kindeſt offices, and I 
ſhall always conſider her as my ſiſter, 

I then aſked whether my father would again allow 
me to ſee him? 

« Why, no, my dear, not yet,” anſwered ſhe ; 
« hedeclares the ſight of you is too much for him: 
however, we are to ſettle every thing concerning you 
to-morrow ; for this woman took up all our time 
to-day.” 

This morning, therefore, ſhe is again gone to the 
Hot-well. IT am waiting in all impatience for her 
return: but as I know you will be anxious for the 
account this letter contains, I will not delay ſend- 
ing it. 
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EvELINA in Continuation. 
| ORtober gi 
How agitated, my dear Sir, is the preſent life 
of your Evelina ! every day ſeems important; and 
one event only a prelude to another. 

Mrs. Selwyn, upon her return this morning from 
the Hot- well, entering my room very abruptly, ſaid; 
« Oh, my dear, I have terrible news for you!” 

« For me, Ma'am Good God! what now!“ 

« Arm yourſelf,” cried ſhe, „with all your 
Berry Hill philoſophy ;—con over every leſſon of 
fortitude or reſignation you ever learnt in your 
life; - for know,—you are next week to be married 
to Lord Orville!“ | 

Doubt, aſtoniſhment, and a kind of perturbation 
I cannot deſcribe, made this abrupt communication 
alarm me extremely; and, almoſt breathleſs, I.could 
only exclaim, ** Good God, Madam, what do you 
tell me!” 

« You may well be frightned, my dear,” ſaid ſhe 
ironically ; “ for really there is ſomething mighty 


terrific in becoming, at once, the wife of the man 


you adore,—and a Counteſs!” 


I intreated her to ſpare her raillery, and tell me 
her real meaning. She could not prevail with her- 
ſelf to grant the fit requeſt, though ſhe readily com- 


plied with the ſecond. | 
My poor father, ſhe ſaid, was ſtill in the utmoſt un- 
eaſineſs: he entered upon his affairs with great open- 


neſs, and told her, he was equally diſturbed how to 
diſpoſe either of the daughter he had diſcovered, or 
the daughter he was now to give up; the former he 


dreaded to truſt himſelf with again beholding, and 


the latter he knew not how to ſhock with the intel 


ligence of her diſgrace. Mrs, Selwyn then acquaint- 


ed him with my ſituation in regard to Lord Orville: 


this 


; 
: 
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this delighted him extremely ; and when he heard of 
his Lordſhip's eagerneſs, he ſaid he was himſelf of 
opinion, the ſooner the union took place, the better ; 
and, in return, he informed her of the affair of Mr. 
Macartney. ** And, after a very long converſation,” 
continued Mrs. Selwyn, „ we agreed, that the moſt 
eligible ſcheme for all parties would be, to have both 
the real and the fictitious daughter married without 
delay. Therefore, if either of you have any inclina- 
tion to pull caps for the title of Miſs Belmont, you 
muſt do it with all ſpeed, as next week will take 
from both of you all pretenſions to it.” 

„Next week !|—dear Madam, what a ſtrange 
plan !—without my being conſulted, - without ap- 
plying to Mr. Villars, — without even the concur- 
rence of Lord Orville!“ 

As to conſulting you, my dear, it was out of 
all queſtion ; becauſe, you know, young ladies“ 
hearts and hands are always to be given with re- 
luctance :—as to Mr. Villars, it is ſufficient we 
know him for your friend ;—and as for Lord Or- 
ville, he is a party concerned,” 

% A party concerned !—you amaze me!“ 

« Why, yes; for as I found our conſultation 
likely to redound to his advantage, I perſuaded Sir 

ohn to ſend for him.” 

© Send for him Good God!” 

« Yes; and Sir John agreed. I told the ſervant, 
that if he could not hear of his Lordſhip in the houſe, 
he might be pretty certain of encountering him in 
the arbour. Why do you colour, my dear ?—Well, 
he was with us in a moment : I introduced him to 
Sir John; and we proceeded to buſineſs ?” 

am very, very ſorry for it Lord Orville mult 
himſelf think this conduct ſtrangely precipitate.” 

« No, my dear, you are miſtaken ; Lord Orville 
has too much good ſenſe. "uy. thing was then 
diſcuſſed in a rational manner. You are to be mar- 
ried privately, though not ſecretly, and then go to 
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one of his Lordſhip's country ſeats: and poor little 
Miſs Green and your brother, who have no houſe 
of their own, mult go to one of Sir John's.“ 

« But why, my dear Madam, why all this haſte? 
why may we not be allowed a little longer time?“ 

«« T could give you a thouſand reaſons,” anſwered 
ſhe, ** but that I am tolerably certain two or three 
will be more than you can controvert, even with all 
the logic of genuine coquetry. In the firſt place, 
you doubtleſs wiſh to quit the houſe of Mrs. Beau- 
mont: to whoſe, then, can you with ſuch propriety 
remove as to Lord Orville's?” t 

« Surely, Madam,” cried I, © I am not more deſ- 
titute now than when I thought myſelf an orphan ?”” 

« Your father, my dear,” anſwered ſhe, © is wil- 
ling to ſave the little impoſtor as much of the morti- 
fication of her diſgrace as is in his power : now, if 
you immediately take her place, according to your 
right, as Miſs Belmont, why, not all that either of 
you can do for her will prevent her being eternally 
ſtigmatized as the Bantling of Dame Green, waſh- 
woman and wet-nurſe of Berry Hill, Dorſetſhire. 
Now ſuch a genealogy will not be very flattering, 
even to Mr. Macartney, who, all-diſmal as he is, 
you will find by no means wanting in pride and 
ſelf-conſequence.” 

« For the univerſe,” interrupted I, “I would 
not be acceſſary to the degradation you mention; 
but ſurely, * I may return to Berry Hill?” 

„By no means,” ſaid ſhe; “ for though com- 
paſſion may make us with to ſave the poor girl the 
confuſion of an immediate and publick fall, yet juſtice 
demands you ſhould appear henceforward in no other 
light than that of Sir John Belmont's daughter, 
Beſides, between friends, I, who know the world, can 
ſee, that half this prodigious delicacy for the little 
uſurper is the mere reſult of ſelf-intereſt ; for while 
her affairs are huſht up, Sir John's, you know, are 
kept from being brought further to light. Now the 
double marriage we have projected obviates all rati- 
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onal objections. Sir John will give you immediately 
5 ; all ſettlements, and ſo forth, will be made 
or you in the name of Evelina Belmont: Mr. Mac- 


artney will at the ſame time take poor Polly Green; 


and yet, at firſt, it will only be generally known that 
a daughter of Sir Fohn Belmont's is married.“ 

In this manner, though ſhe did not convince me, 
yet the quicknels of her arguments ſilenced and per- 
plexed me. I inquired, however, if I might not be 
permitted to again ſee my father, or whether I muſt 
regard myſelf as baniſhed his preſence for ever?“ 

« My dear,” ſaid ſhe, “ he does not know you: 
he concludes that you have been brought up to deteſt 
him; and therefore he is rather prepared to dread 
than to love you.” 

This anſwer made me very unhappy: I wiſhed, 
moſt impatiently to remove his prejudice, and-endea- 
vour, by dutiful aſſiduity, to engage his kindneſs ;. 
yet knew not how to propoſe ſeeing him, while con-- 
ſcious he wiſhed to-avoid me. 

This evening, as ſoon as the company. was en- 
gaged with cards, Lord Orville: exerted his utmoſt 
eloquence to reconcile me to this haſty. plan: but 
how was I ſtartled when he told me that next 7 4 


day was the day appointed by my father to be the 
moſt important of . life! 


« Next Tueſday 
breath, Oh, my Lord !—” | 

« My ſweet Evelina,” ſaid he, the day which wilt 
make me the happieſt of mortals, would probably 
appear awful to you, were it to be deferred a twelve- 


month. Mrs. Selwyn has, doubtleſs, acquainted you. 


with the many motives which, independent of my 


eagerneſs, require it to be ſpeedy ;. ſuffer therefore 


its acceleration, and generouſly complete my felicity, 

by endeavouring to ſuffer. it without repugnance.” 
Indeed, my Lord, I would not wilfully raiſe ob- 
jections, nor do I deſire to appear inſenſible of the 
honour of your good opinion ;—but there is _ 
thing 


repeated I, quite out of 


* * 
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thing in this plan—ſo very haſty, —ſo unreaſonably. 
precipitate :—beſides, I ſhall have no time to hear 
from Berry Hill; and believe me, my Lord, I ſhould . 
be for ever miſerable, were I, in an affair ſo important, . 
to act without the ſanction of Mr. Villar's advice.” 

He offered to wait on you himſelf ; but I told him 
J had rather write to you. And then he propoſed, . 
that, inſtead of my immediately accompanying him 
to Lincolnſhire, we ſhould firſt paſs a month at my , 
native Berry Hill. 
This was, indeed, a grateful propoſal to me, and | 
J liſtened to it with undiſguiſed pleaſure. And, in 
ſhort, I was obliged to conſent to a compromiſe, in 
mew ly deferring the day till Thurſday ! . He readily 
undertook to engage my father's concurrence in this 
little delay; and I beſought him, at the ſame time, 
to make uſe of his influence to obtain me a ſecond . 
interview, and to repreſent the deep concern I felt 
in being thus baniſhed his ſight. . 

He would then have ſpoken of . ſettlements ; but I 
aſſured him I was almoſt ignorant even of the word. 

And now, my deareſt Sir, . what: is your opinion 
of theſe haſty proceedings? Believe me; I half re- 
gret the ſimple facility with which I have ſuffered 
myſelf to be hurried into compliance; and ſhould . 
you ſtart but the ſmalleſt objection, I will yet inſiſt . 
upon being allowed more time. . 

I muſt now write a conciſe account of the ſtate of - 
my affairs to Howard Grove, and to Madame Duval. 

Adieu, deareſt. and moſt honoured Sir! every thing 
atipreſent depends upon your ſingle deciſion; to which, 
though I yield in trembling, I yield implicitly, 
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EVELINA . in Continuation.i. 
OR: 11. 
YesTERDAY morning, as ſoon as breakfaſt! 
was over, Lord Orville went to the Hot-wells, to 
wait upon my father with my double petition, .. 
| Mrs... 
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Mrs. Beaumont then, in general terms, propo- 
ſed a walk in the garden. Mrs. Selwyn ſaid ſhe had 
letters to write; but Lady Louiſa aroſe to ac- 
company her. | 

I had had ſome reaſon to imagine, from the notice 
with which her Ladyſhip had honoured me during 
breakfaſt,that her brother had acquainted her with my 
preſent ſituation: and her behaviour now confirmed 
my conjectures; for when I would have gone u 
ſtairs, inſtead of ſuffering me, as uſual, to paſs dif. 
regarded, ſhe called after me with an affected ſur- 
priſe, «« Miſs Anville, don't you walk with us?” 

There ſeemed ſomething ſo little-minded in this 
ſudden change of conduct, that, from an involuinar 
motion of contempt, I thanked her with a — 
like her own, and declined her offer. Vet, obſerving 
that ſhe bluſhed extremely at my refuſal, and recol- 
lecting ſhe was ſiſter to Lord Orville, my indigna- 
tion ſubſided; and upon Mrs. Beaumont's repeat- 
ing the invitation, I accepted it. 

Our walk proved extremely dull: Mrs. Beau- 
mont, who never ſays much, was more ſilent than 
uſual; Lady Louiſa ſtrove, in vain, to lay aſide the 
reſtraint and diſtance ſhe had hitherto preſerved; and 
as to me, I was too conſcious of the circumſtances 
to which I owed their attention, to feel either pride 
or pleaſure from receiving it. 

rd Orville was not long abſent : he joined us 
in the garden with a look of gaiety and good hu- 
mour that revived us all. Youare juſt the party,” 
ſaid he, I wiſhed to ſee together. Will you, 
Madam,” taking my hand, ** allow me the honour 
of introducing you, by your real name, to two of 
my neareſt relations? Mrs, Beaumont, give me 
leave to preſent to you the daughter of Sir John Bel- 
mont; a young lady who, I am ſure, muſt long 
ſince have engaged your eſteem and admiration, 
though you were a ſtranger to her birth.” 
My Lord,” ſaid Mrs. Beaumont, graciouſly ſa- 
luting me, © the young lady's rank in life, your 
Lordſhip's 
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Lordſhip's recommendation, or her own merit, 
would any one of them have been ſufficient to have 
intitled her to my regard : and I hope ſhe has always 
met with that reſpe& in my houſe which is ſo much 
her due; though, had I been ſooner made acquainted 
with her family, I ſhould doubtleſs have better 
known how to have ſecured it.” 

« Miſs Belmont,” ſaid Lord Orville, „can re- 
ceive no luſtre from family, whatever ſhe may give 
to it, Louiſa, you will, I am ſure, be happy to 
make yourſelf an intereſt in the friendſhip of Miſs 
Belmont, whom I hope ſhortly,” kiſſing my hand, 
and joining it with her Ladyſhip's, ** to have the 
happineſs of preſenting to you by yet another name, 
and by the moſt endearing of all titles.” 

I believe it would be difficult to ſay whoſe cheeks 
were, at that moment, of the deepeſt dye, Lad 
Louiſa's or my own; for the conſcious pride wit 
which ſhe has hitherto lighted me, gave to her an 
embarraſſment which equalled the confuſion that an 
introduction ſo unexpected gave to me. She ſaluted 
me, however; and, with a faint ſmile, ſaid, « I 
ſhall eſteem myſelf very happy to profit by the ho- 
nour of Miſs Belmont's acquaintance.” 

I only courtſey'd, and we walked on ; but it was 
evident, from the little ſurpriſe they expreſſed, 
that they had been already informed of the ſtate of 
the affair, | 

We were ſoon after joined by more company: and 
Lord Orville then, in a low voice, took an opportu- 
nity to tell me the ſucceſs of his vifit. In the firſt 
place, Thurſday was agreed to ; and, in the ſecond, 
my father, he ſaid, was much concerned to hear of 
my uneaſineſs ; ſent me his bleſſing, and complied 
with my requeſt of ſeeing him, with the ſame rea- 
dineſs he ſhould agree to any other I could make. 
Lord Orville, therefore, ſettled that I ſhould wait 
upon him in the evening, and, at his particular re- 


queſt, unaccompanied by Mrs. Selwyn. 
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This kind meſſage, and the proſpect of ſo ſoon 
ſeeing him, gave me ſenſations of mixed pleaſure 
and pain, which wholly occupied my mind till the 
time of my going to the Hot-well. 

Mrs. Beaumont lent me her. chariot, and Lord 
Orville abſolutely inſiſted upon attending me. If 
you go alone,” ſaid he,“ Mrs. Selwyn will certainly 
be offended; but if you allow me to conduct you, 
though ſhe may give the freer ſcope to her raillery, 
ſhe cannot poſſibly be affronted: and we had much 
better ſuffer her laughter, than provoke her ſatire.“ 

Indeed, I'muſt own, I had no reaſon to regret be- 
ing ſo accompanied; for his converſation ſupported. 
my ſpirits from drooping, and made the ride ſeem 
ſo ſhort, that we actually ſtopped at my father's door, 
before I knew he had proceeded ten yards. 

He handed me from the carriage, and conducted 
me to the parlour ; at the door of which I was met 
by Mr. 1 «« Ah, nty dear brother,” cried: 
I, “ how happy am I to ſee you. here!“ 

He bowed, and thanked. me. Lord Orville, then, 
holding out his hand, ſaid, “ Mr. Macartney, I hope: 
we ſhall be better acquainted-; , [promiſe myſelf 
much pleaſure. from cultivating your friendſhip.” 

«« Your Lordſhip does me but too much honour,” ' 
anſwered Mr. Macartney. 

« But where,” cried I. “is my ſiſter? for ſo I 
muſt already call, and always conſider her: I am 
afraid ſhe avoids me; you muſt endeavour, my dear 
brother, to prepoſleſs her in my favour, and recon- 
cile her to owning me.“ gy 

% Oh, Madam, cried he, “you are all'goodneſs 
and benevolence ! but at preſent I hope you will 
excuſe her, for I fear ſhe has hardly fortitude ſuffi- 
cient to ſee you: in a ſhort time, perhaps 1 

In a very ſhort time, then,” ſaid Lord Orville, 
« J hope you will yourſelf introduce her, and that 
we ſhall have the pleaſure of wiſhing you both joy: 
allow me, my Evelina, to ſay we, and permit me, 

in 
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in. your name, as well as my own, to intreat tha. 
the firſt. gueſts we ſhall: have the happineſs of re- 
ceiving, may be Mr. and Mrs. Macartney.” 

A ſervant then came to beg I would walk up ſtairs. 

I beſought Lord Orville to accompany. me ; but 
he feared. the diſpleaſure of Sir John, who had de- 
ſired to ſee. me alone. He led me, however, to tho 
foot of the ſtairs, and made the kindeſt. efforts to 

ive me courage: but indeed he did not ſucceed; 
Dr the. interview. appeared to me in all its terrors, 
and left me:no feeling but apprehenſion. . 

The moment I reachedthelanding-place, the draws 
ing room door was opened; and my father, with a. 
voice of kindneſs, called out, « My. child, is it you?“ 

« Yes, Sir,” cried I, ſpringing forward, and 
kneeling at his feet, it. is your child if you will 
own her!“ 

He kneeled by my ſide, and folding me in his arms, 
«© Own thee, repeated he, “ yes, my poor girl, and 
Heaven knows with what bitter contrition !” Then 
raiſing both himſelf and me, he brought me into 
the drawing-room, ſhut the door, and took me to the 
window; where, looking at me with great earneſt. 
neſs, Poor unhappy Caroline!” cried he; and, to my 
inexpreſlible concern, he burſt into tears. Need] tell 
you, my dear Sir, how. mine flowed at the ſight ? 

I would: again have embraced his knees; but, 
hurrying from me, he flung himſelf upon a ſopha, 
and, leaning his face on his arms,. ſeemed for | 65 
time abſorbed in bitterneſs of grief. 

I ventured not to interrupt a ſorrow I ſa much re- 
ſpeed ; but waited in ſilence, and at a diſtance, till he 
recovered from its violence., But then it ſeemed ina 
moment to give way. to a kind of frantic fury ; for, 
ſtarting ſuddenly, with a ſternneſs which at once ſur- 
priſed and-frightened me, Child,” cried he, © haſt 
thou yet ſufficiently humbled thy father ?—if thou 
haſt, be contented with this proof of my weakneſs, 
and no longer force thyſelf into my preſence !” 


Thunder- 
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Thunderſtruck by a command ſo unexpected, I 
ſtood {till and ſpeechleſs, and doubtgd whether my 
own ears did not deceive me. f 

« Oh, go, go!“ cried he paſſionately; * in pity 
—in compaſſion, —if thou valueſt my ſenſes, leave 
me,—and for ever!“ 

« I will, I will,” cried I, greatly terrified ; and 
I moved haſtily towards the door: yet ſtopping 
when 1 reached it, and, almoſt involuntarily, 


dropping on my knees, ** Vouchſafe,” cried I, 
„oh, Sir, vouchſafe but once to bleſs your daugh- 


ter, and her ſight ſhall never more offend you!“ 


„Alas,“ cried he, in a ſoftened voice, I am 
not worthy to bleſs thee !—I am not worthy to call. 


thee daughter !—I am not worthy that the fair light 
of heaven ſhould viſit my eyes oh God! that I 
could but call back the time ere thou waſt born. 
or elſe bury its remembrance in eternal oblivion!” 

« Would to Heaven,” cried I, “that the ſight 


of me were leſs terrible to you! that inſtead of irri- 


tating I could ſooth your ſorrows Oh Sir, how 
thankfully would I then prove my duty, even at the 
hazard of my life !” 

« Are you ſo kind?” cried he, gently ; come hi- 
ther, child ;—riſe, Evelina :—Alas, it is for me to 
kneel—, not you ;—and I would knee], —I would 
crawl upon the earth, —I would kiſs theduſt, could 
I, by ſuch ſubmiſſion, obtain the forgiveneſs of the 
repreſentative of the moſt injured of women !” 

« Oh, Sir,” exclaimed I, “' that you could but read 
my heart !—that you could but fee the filial tender- 
neſsand concern with which it overflows!--you would 
not then talk thus, —you would not then baniſh me 
your preſence, and exclude me from your affection!“ 

« Good God,” cried he, ** is it then poſſible that 
you do not hate me?—Can the child of the wronged 
Caroline look at,—and not execrateme? Waſt thou 
not born to abhor, and bred to curſe me ? 'did pot 

thy 
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thy mother bequeath thee her bleſſing, on condition 
that thou ſhouldſt deteſt and avoid me ?” | 

«© Oh no, no, no!” cried I; „ think not ſo un- 
kindly of her, nor ſo hardly of me.” I then took 
from my 1 book her laſt letter; and, preſſing 
it to my lips, with a trembling hand, and ſtill up- 
on my knees, I held it out to him. 5 

Haſtily ſnatching it from me, Great Heaven!“ 
cried he, “ tis her writing—W hence comes this ? 
—who gave it you ?—why had I it not ſooner ?” 

I made no anſwer; his vehemence intimidated 
me, and I ventured not to move from the ſuppliant 
poſture in which I had put myſelf. 

He went from me to the window, where his eyes 
were for ſome time rivetted upon the direction of 
the letter, though his hand ſhook ſo violently he 
could hardly hold it. Then, bringing it to me, 
« Open it,” —cried he. —“ for I cannot!” 

I had myſelf hardly ſtrength to obey him; but when 
I had, he took it back, and walked haitily up and down 
the room, as if dreading to read it, At length, turning 
to me, Do you know,” cried he, its contents: 

« No Sir,” anſwered I, it has never been 
unſealed.” 


He then again went to the window, and began 


reading. Having haſlily run it over, he caſt up his 


eyes with a look of deſperation ; the letter fell from 
his hand, and he exclaimed, ** Yes ! thou art ſaint- 
ed thou art bleſſed and I am curſed for ever!“ 
He continued ſome time in this melancholy poſi- 
tion ; after which, caſting himſelf with violence up- 
on the ground, Oh wretch,” cried he, © unworthy 
_ = light, in what dungeon canſt thou hide thy 
ead ?“ 

I could reſtrain myſelf no longer; I roſe and 
went to him; I did not dare ſpeak, but with pity 
and concern unutterable, I wept and hung over him. 

Soon after, ſtarting up, he again ſeized the letter, 
exclaiming, “ Acknowledge thee, Caroline! 
yes, with my heart's beſt blood would I acknow- 

ledge. 
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tedge thee Oh that thou could'ſt witnefs the ago- 
ny of my ſoul !-—Ten thouſand daggers could nov 
have have wounded me like this letter!“ 

Then, after again reading it,“ Evelina,“ he cried,, 
**ſhe charges me to receive thee ;—wilt thou, in obe- 
dience to ; will, own for thy father the deſtroyer 
of thy mother?“ 

What a dreadful queſtion -I ſhuddered, but 
could not ſpeak. 


„To clear her fame, and receive her child,” con- 


tinued he, looking ſteadfaſtly at the letter, / are the 
conditions upon which ſhe leaves me her forgiveneſs: 
her fame I have already cleared; — and oh, how wil- 
lingly would I take her child to my boſom, fold her 
to my heart,—call upon her to mitigate my anguiſh, 
and pour the balm of comfort on my wounds, were 
I] not conſcious I deſerve not to receive it, and that 
all my affliction is the reſult of my own guilt!” 

It was in vain I attempted to ſpeak ; horror and 
grief took from me all power of utterance. 

He then read aloud from the letter, . Look not 
like thy unfortunate mother ]“ Sweet ſou], with what 
bitterneſs of ſpirit haſt thou written? Come hither, 


Evelina : Gracious Heaven!“ looking earneſtly at me, 


never was likeneſs more ſtriking the eyes—the 
face—the form—Oh, my child, my child!“ Ima- 
gine, Sir, —for I can. never deſcribe my feelings, 
when I ſaw him ſink upon his knees before me! 
« Oh, dear reſemblanc of thy murdered mother! 
Oh, all that remains of the moſt:mjured of women! 
behold thy father at thy feet !-—-bending thus lowly 
to implore you would not hate him. —Oh; then, 
thou repreſentative of my departed wife, ſpeak to- 
me in her name, and ſay that the remorſe which 
tears my ſoul; tortures me not in vain!“ | 

«© Oh, riſe, riſe, my beloved father,“ oried I, at- 
tempting to aſſiſt him; “I cannot bear to ſee you- 
thus ;, reverſe not the law of nature; riſe yourſelf, 


and bleſs your kneeling daughter!“ 


% May. 
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1 May Heaven bleſs thee, my child!“ cried he, 
„ for 7 dare not.” He then roſe; and embracing 
me moſt affectionately, added, I ſee, I ſee that 
thou art all kindneſs, ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs ; I need 
not have feared thee, thou art all the fondeſt father * 
could with, and I will try to frame my mind to leſs 
painful ſenſations at thy ſight. Perhaps the time may 
come when I may know the comforts of ſuch a 
daughter ;—at preſent, I am only fit to be alone: 
dreadful as are my reflections, they ought merely to 
torment myſelf. Adieu, my child ;—be not angry, 
—T cannot ſtay with thee z— Oh, Evelina! thy 
countenance is a dagger to my heart !—juſt ſo thy 
mother looked, —jult ſo— | 

Tears and ſighs ſeemed to choak him !—and 
waving his hand, he would have left me ;—but, 
clinging to him, Oh, Sir,” cried I, “ will you fo 
ſoon abandon me ?—am I again an orphan !—Oh, 
my dear, my long-loſt father, leave me not, I beſeech 
you! take pity on your child, and rob her not of 
the parent the ſo fondly hoped would cheriſh her!“ 

« You know not what you aſk,” cried he; © the 
emotions which now rend my ſoul are more than my 
reaſon can endure : ſuffer me, then, to leave you; 
impute it not to unkindnefs, but think of me as well as 
thou canſt, Lord Orville has behaved nobly ;—I 
believe he will make thee happy. Then, again em- 
bracing me, God blefs thee, my dear child,” cried he, 
« God blefs thee, my Evelina !—endeavour to love, 
Hat leaſt not to hate me, and to make me an intereſt 
in thy filial bofom, by thinking of me as thy father,” 

I could not fpeak; 1 kiſſed his hands on my 
knees ; and then, with yet more emotion, he again 
bleſſed me, and hurried out of the room,—leaving 
me almoſt drowned in tears. 

Oh, Sir, all goodneſs as you are, how much will 
you feel for your Evelina, during a ſcene of fuch 
agitation ! I pray Heaven to accept: the tribute of 
his remorfe, and reſtore him to tranquillity! 

When I was ſufficiently compoſed to return to the 


parlour,, 


* 
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parlour, I found Lord Orville waiting for me with 
the utmoſt anxiety :—and then a new ſcene of emo- 
tion, though of a far differeat nature, awaited me ; 
for I learned by Mr. Macartney, that this nobleſt of 
men had inſiſted the ſo-long ſuppoſed Miſs Belmont 
ſhould be conſidered, indeed, as my ſiſter, and as the 


co-heireſs of my father ! though not in law, in juſtice, ' 


he ſays, ſhe ought ever to be treated as the daughter 
ef Sir John Belmont. 


Oh, Lord Orville !—it ſhall be the ſole ſtudy of 


my baue life, to expreſs, better than by words, 
e 


the ſenſe I have of your exalted benevolence and 
greatneſs of mind! 


— — — 


LETTER XXXVL 


EVELINA in Continuation. 
Clifton, OR. 12. 


Tuis morning early, I received the fol- 
lowing letter from Sir Clement Willoughby. 


Ta Miſs Anville. 


I Ave this moment received intelligence that 
Preparations are actually making for your marriage 
with Lord Orville, 

Imagine not that I write with the imbecile idea of 
rendering thoſe preparations abortive. No, I am not 
ſo mad, My ſole view is to explain the motive of my 
conduct ina particular inſtance, and to obviate the ac- 


cuſation of treachery which may be laid to my charge.. 


My unguarded behaviour, when I laſt ſaw you, has, 
probably, already acquainted you, that the letter L 
then ſaw you reading was written by myſelf. For 

our further ſatisfaction, let me have the honour of 


informing you, that the letter you had deſigned for. 


Lord Orville, had fallen into my hands. 


However I may have been urged. on by a paſſion: 


the molt violent that ever warmed the heart of man, I 


Call: 
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can by no means calmly ſubmit to be ſtigmatiſed for 
an action ſeemingly ſo diſhonourable; and it is for 
this reaſon that I trouble you with my juſtification. 

Lord Orville, —the happy Orville, whom you are 
ſo ready to bleſs, had made me believe he loved 
you not ;—nay, that he held you in contempt. 

Such were my thoughts of his ſentiments of you, 
when I got poſſeſſion of the letter you meant to ſend 
him. I pretend not to vindicate either the means I 
uſed to obtain it, or the action of breaking the ſeal; 
but I was impelled by an impetuous curioſity to diſ- 
cover the terms upon which you wrote to him, 

The letter, however, was wholly unintelligible to 
me, and the peruſal of it only added to my perplexity. 

A tame ſuſpenſe I was not born to endure, and I de- 
termined to clear my doubtsat all hazards and events. 

I anſwered it, therefore, in Orville's name. 

The views which I am now going to acknow- 
ledge, muſt, infallibly, incur your diſpleaſure ; yet 
I ſcorn all palliation. 

Briefly, then, I concealed your letter to prevent a 
diſcovery of yourcapacity; and I wrote you an anſwer, 
which I hoped would prevent your wiſhing for any 
other. | 

I am well aware of every thing which can be ſaid 
upon this ſubject. Lord Orville will, poſſibly, think 
himſelf ill- uſed; but I am extremely indifferent as 
to his opinion; nor do I now write by way of offering 
any apology to him, but merely to make known to 
yourſelf the reaſons by which I have been governed, 

I intend to ſet off next week for the tins 
Should his Lordſhip have any commands for me in 
the mean time, I ſhall be glad to receive them. I fa 
not this by way of dehiance,—1 ſhould bluſh to be ful. 
peed of ſo doing through an indirect channel; but 
ſimply that, if you ſhow him this letter, he ma 


know I dare defend, as well as excuſe, my conduct. 


CLEMENT WILLOUGHBY., 
What a ſtrange letter! how proud and how piqued 
does its writer appear! To what alternate meanneſs 


and 
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and raſhneſs do the paſſions lead, when reaſon and 
ſelf-denial do not oppoſe them! Sir Clement is con- 
ſcious he has acted diſhonourably ; yet the ſame un- 
bridled vehemence, which urged him to gratify a 
blameable curioſity, will ſooner prompt him to riſk 
his life, than confeſs his miſconduct. The rudeneſs 
of his manner of writing to me, ſprings from the 
ſame cauſe : the proof he has received of my indif- 
ference to him, has ſtung him to the ſoul, and he 
has neither the delicacy nor forbearance to diſguiſe 


his diſpleaſure. 


I determined not to ſhow this letter to Lord Or- 
ville, and thought it moſt prudent to let Sir Cle- 
ment know I ſhould not. I therefore wrote the 


following note. 


To Sir Clement Willoughby. 


SIR, 

THe letter you have been pleaſed to addreſs to me, 
is ſo little calculated to afford Lord Orville any ſatis- 
faction, that you may depend upon my carefully keep- 
ing it from his ſight. I will bear you no reſentment 
for what is paſt ; but I muſt earneſtly intreat, nay im- 
plore, that you will not write again, While in your pre- 
ſent frame of mind, by any channel, direct or indirect. 

I hope you will have much pleaſure in your pro- 
miſed expedition; and I beg leave to aſſure you of 
my good wiſhes, 


Not knowing by what name to ſign, I was oblig- 
ed to ſend it without any. 

The preparations which Sir Clement mentions, go 
on juſt as if your conſent were arrived: it is in vain 


that I expoſtulate ; Lord Orville ſays, ſhould any ob- 


jections be raiſed, all ſhall be given up, but that, as 


his hopes forbid him to expect any, he muſt proceed 
as if already aſſured of your concurrence. | 

We have had, this afternoon, a moſt intereſting 
converſation, in which we have traced our ſentiments 
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of each other from our firſt acquaintance. I have 
made him confeſs how ill he thought of me upon 
my fooliſh giddineſs at Mrs. Stanley's ball; but 
he flatters me with aſſurances, that every ſucceed- 
ing time he ſaw me, I appeared to ſometlting leſs 
and leſs diſadvantage. 

When Iexpreſs my amazement that he could ho- 
nour with his choice a girl who ſeemed ſo infinitely, 
in every reſpect, beneath his alliance, he frankly 
owned, that he had fully intended making more 
minute inquiries into my family and connections; 
and particularly concerning theſe people he ſaw me 
with at Marybone, before he acknowledged his pre- 
poſſeſſion in my favour : but the ſuddenneſs of my 
intended journey, and the uncertainty of feeing me 
again, put him quite off his guard; and, “ diveſting 


him of prudence, left him nothing but love.” Theſe 


were his words; and yet, he has repeatedly aſſured 
me, that his partiality has known no bounds from 
the time of my reſiding at Clifton, 


* * * * * 


Mr. Macartney has juſt been with me, on an em- 
baſſy from my father. He has ſent me his kindeſt 
love and aſſurances of favour; and deſired to know 
if I am happy in the proſpe& of changing my ſitu- 
ation, and if there is any thing I can name which 
he can do for me. And, at the ſame time, Mr. 
Macartney delivered to me a draught on my father's 
banker for a thouſand pounds, which he inſiſted 
that I ſhould receive entirely for my own uſe, and 
expend in equipping myſelf properly for the new 
rank of life to which I ſeem deſtined, 

I am ſure I need not ſay how much I was pene- 
trated by this goodneſs ; I wrote my thanks, and ac- 
knowledged, frankly, that if I could ſee him reſtored 
to tranquillity, my heart would be without a with. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
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Tux time approaches now when I hope we 
ſhall meet ;—yet I cannot ſleep great joy is as 
reſtleſs as ſorrow,—and therefore I will continue 
my journey. 

As T had never had an opportunity of ſeeing Bath, 
a party was formed laſt nioht for ſhowing me that ce- 
lebrated city ; and this morning, after breakfaſt, we 
ſet out in three phaetons. Lady Louiſa and Mrs. Beau- 
mont with Lord Merton ; Mr. Coverley, Mr. Lo- 
vel, and Mrs.Selwyn, and myſelf, with Lord Orville, 

We had hardly proceeded half a mile, when a 
gentleman from the poſt-chaiſe, which came gallop- 
ping after us, called out to the ſervants, « Holla, 
my lads !—pray, is one Miſs Anville in any of them 
thing-embobs ©” | 

I immediately recollected the voice of Captain 
Mirvan ; and Lord Orville ſtopped the phaeton. 
He was out of the chaiſe, and with us in a moment. 
« So, Miſs Anville,” cried he, “ how do you do? 
ſo I hear you're Miſs Belmont now ;—pray, how 
does old Madame French do ?” 

Madame Duval,“ faid I, “is, I believe, very well.” 

« hope ſhe is in good _ ſaid he, winking 
ſignificantly, “and won't flinch at ſeeing ſervice: 
ſhe has laid by long enough to refit and be made 
tight. And pray how does poor Monſeer Doleful 
do? is he as lank-jawed as ever?“ 

« They are neither of them,” ſaid I, in Briſtol.” 

« No!” cried he, with a look of diſappointment ; 
but ſurely the old dowager intends coming to the 
wedding! 'twill be a = excellent opportunity to 
ſhow off her beſt Lyons ſilk. Beſides, T - to 
dance a new-faſhioned Jig with her. Don's you 
know when ſhe'll come?“ 

«c 


I have no reaſon to expect her at all.“ 

No. — Fore Gcorge, this here's the worſt news 
I'd wiſh to hear!—why I've thought of nothing all 
the way, but what trick I ſhould Terve her!“ 

« You have been very obliging !” ſaid I, laughing. 

« Q, I promiſe you,” cried he, our Moll would 
never have wheedled me into this jaunt, if I'd known 
ſhe was not here; for, to let you into the ſecret, L 
fully intended to have treated the old buck with ano- 
ther frolic.“ 

« Did Miſs Mirvan, then, perſuade you to this 
journey?“ | 

% Yes, and we've been travelling all night.“ 

el“ cried l: Is MiſsMirvan, then, with you?” 

„What, Molly ?—yes, ſhe's in that there chaiſe.” 

« Good God, Sir, why did not you tell me 
ſooner?” cried I ; and immediately, with Lord 
Orville's aſſiſtance, I jumped out of the phaeton, 
and ran to the dear girl, Lord Orville opened the 
chaiſe-door; and I am ſure I need not tell you what 
unfeigned joy accompanied our meeting. 

We both begged we might not be parted during 
the ride; and Lord Orville was ſo good as to invite 
Captain Mirvan into his phaeton. 

I think I was hardly cver more rejoiced than at 
this ſo ſeaſonable viſit from my dear Maria; who 
had no ſooner heard the ſituation of my affairs, than 
with the afliſtance of Lady Howard, and her kind 
mother, ſhe beſought her father with ſuch earneſt- 
neſs to conſent to the journey, that he had not been 
able to withſtand their united intreaties; though ſhe 
owned that, had he not expected to have met with 
Madame Duval, ſhe believes he would not fo readily 
have yielded. They arrived at Mrs. Beaumont's 
but a few minutes after we were out of ſight, and 
overtook us without much difficulty. 

I fay nothing of our converſation, becauſe you 
may ſo well ſuppoſe both the ſubjects we choſe, and 
our manner of diſcuſling them, 
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We all ſtopped at a great hotel, where we were 
obliged to enquire for a room, as Lady Louiſa, fa- 
tigued to death, deſired to take ſomething before we 
began our rambles. 

As ſoon as the party was aſſembled, the Captain, 
abruptly _ me, ſaid “ So, Miſs Belmont, I 

0 


wiſh you joy; ſo I hear you've quarrelled with your 
new name already?” 


« Me!—no, indeed, Sir.” 

Then pleaſe for to tell me the reaſon you're in 
ſuch a hurry to change it.” 

«« Miſs Belmont!” cried Mr. Lovel, looking around 
him with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment : I beg pardon; 
— but, if it is not impertinent,—I mult beg leave to ſay 
I always underſtood that Lady's name was Anville.” 

cc — George,” cried the Captain, it runs in 
my head, I've ſeen you ſomewhere before! and now I 
think on't ; pray a'n't you the perſon I ſaw at the play 
one night, and who didn't know, all the time, whether 
it was atragedy or a comedy, or a concert of fiddlers?” 

believe, Sir,“ ſaid Mr. Lovel, ſtammering, 
„J had once, — I think the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you laſt ſpring.“ 

« Aye, and if I live an hundred ſprings,” anſwered 
he, I {hall never forget it; by Jingo, it has ſerved 
me for a moſt excellent good joke ever ſince. Well, 
howſomever, I'm glad to ſee you {till in the land of the 
living,” ſhaking him roughly by the hand Pray, 
if a body may be ſo bold, how much a night may you 
give at preſent to keep the undertakers aloof ?” 

% Me, Sir!“ ſaid Mr, Lovel very much diſcom- 
poſed z © I proteſt I never thought myſelf in ſuch 
imminent danger as ty—really, Sir, I don't under- 
ſtand vou.“ 

« O, you don't! why then I'll make free for to 
explain myſelf. Gentlemen and Ladies, I'll tell you 
What; do you know this here gentleman, ſimple as 
he ſits there, pays five thillings a-night to let his 
friends know he's alive!“ 

« And 
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And very cheap too,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, « if 


we conſider the value of the intelligence.“ 

Lady Louiſa, being now refreſhed, we proceeded 
upon our expedition. 

The charming city of Bath anſwered all my expec- 
tations. The Creſcent, the proſpect from it, and the 
elegant ſymmetry of the Circus, delighted me. The 
Parades, I own, rather diſappointed me; one of 
them is ſcarce preferable to ſome of the beſt paved 
{treets in London; and the other, though it affords 
a beautiful proſpect, a charming view of Prior Park 
and of the Avon, yet wanted ſomething in ſelf of 
more ſtriking elegance than a mere broad pavement, 
to ſatisfy the ideas I had formed of it. 

At the pump-room, I was amazed at the public 
exhibition of the ladies in the bath: it is true, 
their heads are covered with bonnets; but the very 
idea of being ſeen, in ſuch a ſituation, by whoever 
pleaſes to look, is indelicate. 

« Fore George,” ſaid the Captain, looking into 
the bath, “this would be a moſt excellent place 
for old Madame French to dance a fandango in! 
By Jingo, I wou'dn't wiſh for better ſport than to 
ſwing her round this here pond !” 

« She would be very much obliged to you,” ſaid Lord 
Orville,“ for ſocxtraordinary a mark of your favour,” 

„Why, to let you know,” anſwered the Cap- 
tain, “ the hit my fancy mightily ; I never took fo 
much to an old tabby before.” 

Really now,” cried Mr. Lovel, looking alfo 
into the bath, „I muſt confeſs it is, to me, ver 
incomprehenſible why the ladies chooſe that fright- 
ful unbecoming dreſs to bathe in! I have often 
pondered very ſerioufly upon the ſubject, but could 
never hit upon the reaſon.” 

Well, I declare,” ſaid Lady Louiſa, “ ſhould 
like of all things to ſet ſomething new a-going ; I 
always hated bathing, becauſe one can get no pretty 
dreſs for it! now do, there's a good creature, try 
to help me to ſomething.” 


M 2 « Who 
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«« Who me!-—O dear Ma'am,” ſaid he, ſimper. 
ing, I can't pretend to alliſt a perſon of your Lady. 
ſhip's taſte ; beſides, I have not the leaſt head fo 
faſhions.—I really don't think I ever invented above 
three in my life ! but I never had the leaſt turn for 
'dreſs,—never any notion of fancy or elegance.“ 

O fie, Mr. Lovel! how can you talk fo ?—don' 
we all know that you lead the fon in the leau monde?! 
I declare, I think you dreſs better than any body.” 

« O dear Ma'am, you confuſe me to the Jaſt 
degree! [ dreſs well II proteſt I don't think I'm 
ever fit to be ſeen!—T'm often ſhocked to death to 
think what a figure I go. If your Ladyſhip will 
believe me, I was full half an hour this morning 
Thinking what I ſhould put on!“ 

« Odds my life,” cried the Captain, “ I wiſh 1 
been near you! I warrant I'd have quickened your 
motions a little! Half an hour thinking what you'd 
put on! and who the deuce do you think cares the 
1nuff of a candle whether you've any thing on or not?” 

« O pray, Captain,” cried Mrs. Selwyn, ** don't 
be angry with the gentleman for /h:inking, whatever 
be the cauſe, for I aſſure you he makes no common 
practice of offending in that way.” 

« Really, Ma'am, yowre prodigiouſly kind,” ſaid 
Mr. Lovel, angrily. 

Pray now, ſaid the Captain, “did you ever 
get a ducking in that there place yourſelf?” 

« Aducking, Sir!” repeated Mr. Lovel; «TI pro- 
teſt I think that's rather an odd term !-but if you mean 
a bathing, it is an honour 1 have had many times.” 
« And pray. if a body may be ſo bold, what do 

you do with that frizle-frize tup of your own! 
| W hy, I'll lay you what you will, there is fat and 
greaſe enough on your crown to buoy you up, it you 
were to go in head downwards.” 

« And 1 don't know,” cried Mrs. Selwyn, “ but 
that might be the eaſieſt way; for I'm (ure it would 
þe the lighteſt,” 
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7 For the matter of that there,” ſaid the Captain, 


| « you mult make him a ſoldier, before you can tell 


which is lighteſt, head or heels. Howſomever, I'd lay 
ten pounds to a ſhilling, I could whiſk him ſo dexte- 


| rouily over into the pool, that he ſhould light plump 


upon his foretop, and turn round like a tetotum.“ 

« None!” cried Lord Merton; © I take your odds.” 

« Will you?” returned he; “ why then, fore 
George, I'd do it as ſoon as ſay Jack Robinſon.” 

« He, he!“ faintly laughed Mr. Lovel, as he moved 
abruptly from the window ; “ pon honour, this is 
pleaſant enough; but I don't ſee what right any body 
has to lay wagers about one, without one's conſent.” 

„There, Lovel, you are out,” cried Mr. Coverley ; 


| * any man may lay what wager about you he will; 


your conſent is nothing to the purpoſe : he may lay 


| that your noſe is a ſky-blue, 1t he pleaſes,” 


« Ay,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “or that your mind is 
more adorned than your perſon ;—or any abſurdity 
whatſoever,” | 

« I proteſt,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, «I think it's a very 
diſagreeable privilege, and I muſt beg that nobody 
may take ſuch a liberty with me.” 

« Like enough you may,” cried the Captain ; 
*« but what's that to the purpoſe? Suppoſe I've a 
mind to lay that you've never a tooth in your head ? 
—pray, how will you hinder me?” 

« You'll allow me, at leaſt, Sir, to take the liberty 
of aſking how you'll prove it?“ 

« How ?—why, by knocking them all down 
your throat,” 

*« Knocking them all down my throat, Sir!“ re- 
peated Mr. Lovel, with a look of horror, “I proteſt I 
rever heard any thing ſo ſhocking in my life; and 1 
mult beg leave to obſerve, that no wager, in my 
opinion, could juſtify ſuch a barbarous action.“ 

Here Lord Orville interfered, and hurried us to 
aur carriages. | 

We returned in the ſame order we came. Mrs. 


Beaumont 
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Beaumout invited all the uy to dinner, and has 


been ſo obliging as to beg Miſs Mirvan may conti- 
nue at her houſe during her ſtay. The Captain will 
lodge at the Wells. 

he firſt half-hour after our return was devoted 
to hearing Mr. Lovel's apologies for dining in his 
riding-dreſs. 

Mrs. Beaumont then, addreſſing herſelf to Miſs 
Mirvan and me, inquired how we liked Bath ? 

„ hope,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, „the Ladies do not 
call this feeing Bath.” 

« No ?—what ſhouldail 'em ?” cried the Captain; 
« do you ſuppoſe they put their eyes in their 
pockets fr” 

„No, Sir; but I fancy you will find no perſon, 
—that is, no perſon of any condition, —call going 
about a few places in a morning ſeerng Bath. 

« Mayhap, then,” ſaid the literal Captain, “ you 
think we ſhould fee it better by going about at 
midnight ;“ 

« No, Sir, no,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, with a ſuperci- 
lious ſmile, «+ I perceive you don't underſtand 
me rwe ſhould never call it ſeeing Bath, without 
going at the right ſeaſon.” 

« Why, what a plague, then,” demanded he, 
« can you only fee at one ſeaſon of the year?“ 

Mr. Lovel again ſmiled ; but ſeemed ſuperior to 
making any anſwer. 

« The Bath amuſements,” ſaid Lerd Orville 
« have a ſameneſs in them, which, after a ſhort 
time, renders them rather inſipid : but the greatelt 
objection that can be made to the place, is the en- 
couragement it gives to gameſters.“ 

« Why, Ihope, my Lord, you would not think of 
aboliſhing gaming,” cried Lord Merton; tis the very 
ze of life! Devil take me if I could live without it.“ 

« I am ſorry for it,” ſaid Lord Orville, gravely, 
and looking at Lady Louiſa. 

'« Your Lordſhip is no judge of this ſubject,“ con- 


# tinued 
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tinued the other; “ but if once we could get you to 
a gaming table, you'd never be happy away from it!“ 

«« T hope, my Lord,” cried Lady Louiſa, that nobody 
here ever occaſions you'd never be happy away fromit.“ 

« Your Ladyſhip.“ ſaid Lord Merton, recollecting 
himſelf, „has power to make me quit any thing.” 

« Except herſelf,” ſaid Mr. Coverley. © Egad 
my Lord, I think I've helpt you out there.“ 

« You men of wit, Jack,” anſwered his Lord- 
ſhip, ** are always ready ;—for my part, I don't 
pretend to any talents that way.” 

„Really, — Lord ?” aſked the ſarcaſtic Mrs. 
Selwyn ; „well, that is wonderful, conſidering 
ſucceſs would be fo much in your power.” 

© Pray, Ma'am,” ſaid Mr. Lovel to Lady Loui- 
fa, ** has your Ladyſhip heard the news? 

« News !—what news?“ 

« Why, the report circulating at the Wells con- 
cerning a certain perſon,” 

« O Lord, no; pray tell me what it is?“ 

« Ono, Ma'am, I beg your La'ſhip will excuſe 
me; 'tis a profound ſecret, and I would not have 
mentioned it, if I had not thought you knew it.” 

« Lord, now, how can you be ſo monſtrous? I 
declare, now, you're a provoking creature ! But 
come, I know you'll tell me; won't you, now?“ 

«« Your La'ſhip knows I am but too happy to obey 
you; but 'pon honour I can't ſpeak a word, if you 
won't all promiſe me the mot inviolable ſecrecy.” 

„ wiſh you'd wait for that from me,” ſaid the 
Captain, and I'll give you my word you'd be dumb 
for one while. Secrecy, quoth a !—'Fore George, I 
wonder you a'n't aſhamed to mention ſuch a word, 
when you talk of telling it to a woman. Though, for 
the matter of that, I'd as lieve blab it to the whole ſex 
at once, as to go for to tell it to ſuch a thing as you.” 

« Such a thing as me, Sir!” ſaid Mr. Lovely let- 
ting fall his Knife and fork, and looking very im- 
portant: I really have not the honour to under- 
ſtand your expreſſion.“ 
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«« Tt's all one for that, ſaid the Captain; “ yon 
may have it explained whenever you like it.” 
Pon honour, Sir,” returned Mr. Lovel, “ I muſt 
take the liberty to tell you, that I ſhould be extremely 
oftended, but that I ſuppoſe it to be ſome ſea-phraſe ; 
and therefore I'll let it paſs without further notice.“ 
Lord Orville, then, to change the diſcourſe, 
aſked Miſs Mirvan if the ſhould ſpend the enſuing 
winter in London? 
No, to be ſure,” ſaid the Captain, what ſhould 
ſhe for? ſhe ſaw all that was to be ſeen before.” 
AIs London, then,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, ſmiling at 
Lady Louiſa, „only to be regarded as a fight? 
„Why, pray, Mr. Wiſeacre, how are you pleaſed 
for to regard it yourſelf !'—Anſwer me to that.“ 
O Sir, my opinion, I fancy, you would hard] 
find intelligible. I don't underſtand fea-phraſes enough 


to define it to your comprehenſion. Does not your 


La'thip think the taſk would be rather difficult ?” 

„O Lard, yes,” cried Lady Louiſa; „“ declare 
I'd as ſoon teach my parrot to talk Welſh.” 

„Ha! ha! ha! admirable!—Pon honour your 
La'ſhip's quite in luck way but that, indeed, 
your La'thip is every day. 'T hovgh, to be ſure, it is 
but candid to acknowledge, that the gentlemen of 
the ocean have a ſet of idcas, as well as a dialeQ, ſo 
oppoſite to cus, that it is by no means ſurpriſing, 
they ſhould regard London as a mere ſhow, that may 
be ſeen by being laated at. Ha! ha! ha! 

« Ha! ha!” echocd Lady Louiſa : “ Well, I 
declare you are the drolleſt creature!“ 

« He! he! pon honour I can't help laughing at 
the conceit of ſeeing Lendon in a few weeks!” 

« And what a plague ſhould hinder you?” cried 
the Captain; „ do you want to ſpend a day in every 
ſtreet? i 

Here again Lady Louiſa and Mr. Lovel inter- 
changed ſmiles. 


« Why, I warrant you, if I had the Cy; 
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I'd haul you from St. James's to Wapping the very 


firſt morning.” 

The ſmiles were now, with added contempt, 
repeated; which the Captain obſerving, looked 
very fiercely at Mr. Lovel, and ſaid, «© Hark'ee, my 
ſpark, none of your grinning! tis a lingo I don't 
underſtand; and if you give me any more of it, I 
ſhall go near to lend you a box o' the ear.” 

66 [ proteſt, Sir,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, turning ex- 
tremely pale, „I think it's taking a very particular 
liberty with a perſon, to talk to one in ſuch a ſtyle 
as this!” 

«© It's like you may,” returned the Captain; ** but 

ive a good gulp, and I'll warrant you'll ſwallow it.” 
hen, calling for a glafs of ale, with a very provoking 
and ſignificant nod, he drank to his eaſy digeſtion. 

Mr. Lovel made no anſwer, but looked extremely 
fullen: and ſoon after we left the gentlemen to 
themſelves. 

I had had then two letters delivered to me; one 
from Lady Howard and Mrs. Mirvan, which con- 
tained the kindeſt congratulations ; and the other 
from Madame Duval ;—but not a word from . 
to my no ſmall ſurpriſe and concern. 

Madame Duval ſeems greatly rejoiced at my late 
intelligence: a violent cold, the fays, prevents her 
coming to Briſtol. The Branghtons, ſhe tells me, are 
all well; Miſs Polly is ſoon to be married to Mr. 
Brown; but Mr. Smith has changed his lodgings, 
which,“ ſhe adds, “has made the houfe extremely 
dull. However, that's not the worſt news; pardi, I 
wiſhit was! but I've been ufed like nobody,—for 
Monſieur Du Bois has had the bafeneſs to go back 
to France without me.” In concluſion, the aſſures 
me, as you prognoſticated ſhe would, that Lſhall be 
fole heireſs of all ſhe is worth, when Lady Orville. 

At tea time we were joined by all the gentle- 
men but Captain Mirvan, who went to the hotel 
where he was to ſleep, and made his daughter ac- 


company 
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company him, to ſeparate her ?rumpery, as he called 
it, from his clothes. 
, As ſoon as they were gone, Mr. Lovel, who ſtill 
appeared extremely ſulky, ſaid, “ proteſt, I ne- 
ver ſaw ſuch a vulgar, abuſive fellow in my life, as 
that Captain: pon honour, I believe he came here for 
no purpoſe in the world but to pick a quarrel ; how- 
ever, for my part, I vow I wo'n' humour him.“ 

- « declare,“ cried Lady Louiſa, he put me in 
a monſtrous fright I never heard any body talk ſo 
ſhocking in my life !” | 

„think,“ ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, with great ſolemni- 
ty, © he threatened to box. your cars, Mr. Lovel ; 
— did not he?” 

« Really, Ma'am,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, colouring, 
« if one was to mind every thing thoſe low kind 
of people fay,—one ſhould never be at reſt for one 
impertinence or other; ſo I think the beſt way is 
to be above taking any notice of them.” 

« What,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, with the ſame gra- 
me „and ſo receive the blow in ſilence!” 

uring this diſcourſe, I heard the Captain's chaiſe 
ſtop at the door, and ran down ſtairs to meet Maria. 

Sh2 was alone, and told me that her father, who, 
ſne was ſure, had ſome ſcheme in agitation againſt 
Mr. Lovel, had ſent her on before him. We con- 
tinued in the parlour till his return, and were joined 
by Lord Orville; who begged me not to inſiſt on a 
patience ſo unnatural, as ſubmitting to be excluded 
our ſociety. And let me, my dear Sir, with a grate- 
ful heart let me own, I never before paſſed half an 
hour in ſuch perfect felicity. 

I believe we were all forry, when the Captain re- 
turned; yet his inward ſatisfaction, from however 
different a cauſe, did not ſeem inferior to what ours 
had been. He chucked Maria under the chin, rubbed 
his hands, and was ſcarce able to contain the fullneſs 
of his glee. We all attended him to the drawing- 
room; where, having compoſed his countenance, 

: without 
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without any previous attention to Mrs, Beanmont, 
he marched up to Mr. Lovel, and abruptly ſaid, 
« Pray, have you e'er a brother in theſe here parts?“ 

« Me, Sir?—no, thank Heaven, I'm free from 
all encumbrances of that ſort.” ; 

„Well,“ cried the Captain, © I met a perſon 
juſt now, ſo like you, I could have ſworn he had 
bao your twin-brother.” 

„It would have been a moſt ſingular pleaſure to 
me,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, if I alſo could have feen him; 
for, really, I have not the leaſt notion what ſort of a 
E I am, and I have a prodigious curioſity to 

now.“ 

Juſt then, the Captain's ſervant opening the door, 
ſaid, “A little gentleman below deſires to ſee one 
Mr. Lovel.” 

« Beg him to walk up ſtairs,” ſaid Mrs. Beaumont. 
« Butpray, whatis the reaſon William is out of the 
way?” 

The man ſhut the door without any anſwer. 

« ] can't imagine who it is,” ſaid Mr. Lovel : 
« I recollect no little gentleman of my acquaint- 


ance now at Briſtol, except indeed the Marquis of . 


Charlton ;—but I don't much fancy it can be him. 
Let me ſee, who elſe is there ſo very little?“ 

A confuſed noiſe among the ſervants now drew. 
all eyes towards the door: the impatient Captains 
haſtened to open it; and then, clapping his hand 
'call'd out, Fore George, tis the fame perſon 
took for your relation !” 

And then, to the utter aſtoniſhment of every 
but himfelf, he hauled into the room a monkey, full- 
dreſſed, and extravagantly d la made! 

The diſmay of the company was almoſt general. 
Poor Mr. Lovel ſeemed thunderſtruck with indigna- 
tion and ſurpriſe: Lady Louiſa began a ſcream, which 
for ſome time was inceſſant; MiſsMirvanand I jumped 
involuntarily upon the feats of our chairs; Mrs. Beau- 
mont herſelf followed our example ; Lord Orville 
pe; himſelf before me asa guard ; and Mrs. Selwyn, 

ord Merton, and Mr. Coverley, burſt into a loud, 
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immoderate, ungovernable fit of laughter, in which 
they were joined by the Captain, till, unable to ſup- 
port himſelf, he rolled on the floor. 

The firſt voice which made its way through this 
general noiſe, was that of Lady Louiſa, which her 
fright and ſcreaming rendered extremely ſhrill. 
„Take it away!” cried ſhe, „take the monſter 
away ;—TI ſhall faint, I ſhall faint if you don't!” 

Mr. Lovel, irritated beyond endurance, angrily 
demanded of the Captain what he meant ? 

« Mean?” cried the Captain, as ſoon as he was 
capable to ſpeak ; © why only to ſhow you in your 
proper colours.” Then riſing, and pointing to the 
monkey, Why now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I'll 
be judged by you all !—Did you ever ſee any thing 
more like? Odds my life, if it wasn't for this here 
tail, you wouldn't know one from t'other.“ 

« Sir,” cried Mr. Lovel, ſtamping, ** I ſhall take 
a time to make you feel my wrath.” | 

Come now,” continued the regardleſs Captain, 
« juſt for the fun's fake, doff your coat and waiſtcoat, 
and ſwop with Monſieur Gr:nagain here; and Fl 


>. Warrant you'll not know yourſelf which is which.“ 


Not know myſelf from a monkey ?—I aſſure 
you, Sir, I'm not to be uſed in this manner, and I 
won't bear it; —curſe me if I will!“ 

Why, heyday,” cried the Captain; “ What, 
238 Maſter in a paſſion ?—well, don't be angry :— 
come, he ſha'n't hurt you ;—here, ſhake a paw 
with him :—why he'll do you no harm, man! 
come, kiſs and be friends!“ 

*© Whol?” cried Mr. Lovel, almoſt mad with 
vexation; as I'm a living creature, I would not 
touch him for a thouſand worlds!“ 

Send him a challenge,” cried Mr. Coverley ; 
«and I'll be your ſecond.” 

« Ay, do,” ſaid the Captain; © and I'll be ſe- 
cond to my friend Monſieur Clapperclaw here. 
Come, to it at once !—-tooth and nail!” 

« God 
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God forbid !“ cried Mr. Lovel, retreating. I 
would ſooner truſt my perſon with a mad bull !” 

« don't like the looks of him myſelf,” ſaid 
Lord Merton, “ for he grins moſt horribly.” 

„Oh, I'm frightened out of my ſenſes!” cried 
Lady Louiſa, „take him away, or I ſhall die!” 

„Captain,“ ſaid Lord Orville, “the ladies are 
alarmed; and I muſt beg you would ſend the mon- 
key away.” ; 

« Why, where can be the mighty harm of one 
monkey more than another?“ anſwered the Cap- 
tain: © howſomever, if it's agreeable to the ladies, 
ſuppoſe we turn them out together?“ 

« What do you mean by that, Sir?” cried Mr, 
Lovel, lifting up his cane. | 

« What do you mean?” cried the Captain 
fiercely : be ſo good as to down with your cane.“ 

Poor Mr. Lovel, too much intimidated to ſtand 
his ground, yet too much enraged to ſubmit, turned 
haſtily round, and, forgetful of conſequences, vent- 
ed his paſſion by giving a furious blow to the monkey. 

The creature darting forwards, ſprung inſtantly . 

upon him; and, clinging round his neck, faſtened if 
his teeth to one of his cars. 

I was really ſorry for the poor man; who, tho 
an egregious fop, had committed no offence t 
merited ſuch chaſtiſement. ks 

It was impoſſible now to diſtinguiſh what 
ſcreams were loudeſt, thoſe of Mr. Lovel, orf this: 
terrified Lady Louiſa, who, I believe, choofhe ne 
own turn was approaching: but the un gelen 
Captain roared with joy. "<5 

Not ſo, Lord Orville: ever humane, generous, 
and benevolent, he quitted his charge, Who ſaw 
was wholly out of danger, and ſeizing the monkey 
by the collar, made him looſen the ear; and then, 
with a ſudden ſwing, flung him out of the room, 
and ſhut the door. 

Poor Mr. Lovel, almoſt fainting with terror, 

unk upon the floor, crying out, . Oh, I thall die, 
I ſhall die!-Oh, I'm bit to death!“ 
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« Captain Mirvan,” ſaid Mrs. Beaumont, with 
no little indignation, “ I muſt own I don't per- 
ceive the wit of this action; and I am ſorry to have 
ſuch cruelty praiſed in my houſe.” 

« Why, Loo, Ma'am,” ſaid the Captain, when 
his rapture abated ſufficiently for ſpeech, how 
could T tell they'd fall out ſo? —By jingo, I brought 
him to be a meſſmate for t'other.“ 

« Egad,” faid Mr. Coverley,“ I would not have 
been ſerved ſo for a thouſand pounds!” 

« Why, then, there's the odds of it,” ſaid the 
Captain; “ for you ſee he is ſerved ſo for nothing. 
But come,” (turning to Mr, Lovel) “ be of good 
heart, all may end well yet, and you and Monſeer 
Longtail be as good friends as ever.“ 

« I'm ſurpriſed, Mrs. Beaumont,” cried Mr. Lo- 
vel, ſtarting up, ** that you can ſuffer a perſo 
under your roof to be treated ſo inhumanly,” 

„% What argufies ſo many words?“ ſaid the un- 
feeling Captain; “ it is but a flit of the ear; it 
only looks as if you had been in the pillory.“ 

«« Very true,” added Mrs. Selwyn; “ and who 


knows but it may acquire you the credit of being an 
= anti-miniſterial writer!“ 


] proteſt,” cried Mr. Loyel, looking ruefully 


2 at his dreſs, my new riding ſuit's all over blood 1” 


« Ha, ha, ha!” ciied the Captain, “ ſee what 
comes of ſtudying for an hour what you ſhall put on!“ 

Mr. Lovel then walked to the glaſs; and looking 
at the place, exclaimed, « Oh Heaven, what a 
monſtrous wound! my ear will never be fit to be 
ſeen again!“ 

« Why,. then,” ſaid the Captain, “ you muſt 
hide it ;—'tis but wearing a wig.” 

« A wig!” repeated the affrighted Mr. Lovel; 
„% wear a wig?—no, not if you would give me a 
thouſand pounds an hour!“ 

« ] declare,” ſaid Lady Louiſa, ** I never heard 
ſuch a ſhocking propoſal in my life!” 

Lord Orville then, ſeeing no proſpect that the al- 

tercation 
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tercation would ceaſe, propoſed to the Captain towalk. 
He aſſented; and having given Mr. Lovel a nod of 
exultation, accompanied his Lordſhip down ſtairs. 

© Pon honour,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, the moment 
the door was ſhut, ** that fellow is the greateſt 
brute in nature! he ought not to be admitted into a 
civilized ſociety.” 

« Lovel,” ſaid Mr. Coverley, affecting to whiſ- 


per, you muſt certainly pink him: you muſt not 
put up with ſuch an affront.” 


Sir,“ ſaid Mr. Lovel, „with any common 
rſon I ſhould not deliberate an inſtant ; but real! 
with a fellow who has done nothing but fight all 

his life, *pon honour, Sir, I can't think of it!” 

« Lovel,” ſaid Lord Merton, in the ſame voice, 
«« you muſt call him to account.“ 

«« Every man,” ſaid he pettiſhly, ! is the beſt 
judge of his own affairs; and I don't aſk the honour 
of any perſon's advice.” 

« Egad, Lovel,” ſaid Mr. Coverley, “you're in 
for it!—you can't poſlibly be off!” | 

% Sir,” cried he very impatiently, “ upon any 
proper occaſion, I ſhould be as ready to . my 
courage as any body ;—but as to fighting for ſuch a 
trifle as this—1 proteſt I ſhould bluſh to think of it!“ 

« Atrifle!” cried Mrs. Selwyn, “good Heaven! 
and have you made this aſtoniſhing riot about a ?rifle?” 

« Ma'am,“ anſwered the poor wretch, in great 
confuſion, J did not know at firſt but that my 
cheek might have been bit ;—but as 'tis no worſe, 
why, it does not a great deal ſignify. Mrs. Beau- 
mont, I have the honour to wiſh you a good even- 
ing; I'm ſure my carriage muſt be waiting.” And 
then, very abruptly, he left the room. 

hat a commotion has this miſchief-loving Cap- 
tain raiſed ! Were I to remain here long, even the 
ſociety of my dear Maria- could ſcarce compenſate 
ſor the diſturbances which he excites. 


When he returned, and heard of the quiet exit of 


| Mr. 
2 
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Mr. Lovel, his triumph was intolerable. © I think, 
I think,” cried he,“ 1 have peppered him well! I'll 
warrant he won't give an hour to-morrow morning 
to ſettling what he thall put on ; why, his coat,” 
turning to me, “ would be a moſt excellent match 
for old Madame Furbelow's beſt Lyons filk! *Fore 
George, I'd deſire no better ſport than to have that 
there old cat here to go her ſnacks!” 

All the company then, Lord Orville, Miſs Mir- 
van, and myſelf excepted, played at cards; and ze 
—oh how much better did we paſs our time! 

While we were engaged in a moſt delightful 

converſation, a ſervant brought me a letter, which 
he told me had by ſome accident been millaid, 
Judge of my feelings when I ſaw, my deareſt Sir, 
3 revered hand-writing! My emotions ſoon 
betrayed to Lord Orville whom the letter was 
from; the importance of the contents he well 
knew ; and, aſſuring me I ſhould not be ſeen by 
the card-players, he beſought me to open it with- 
out delay. 
Open it, indeed, I did—but read it I could 
not ;—the willing, yet awful conſent you have 
granted—the tenderneſs of your expreſhons—the 
certainty that no obſtacle remained tv my eter- 
nal union with the loved owner of my heart, gave 
me ſenſations too various, and, though joyful, too 
little placid for obſervation. Finding myſelf un- 
able to proceed, and blinded by the tears of grati- 
tude and delight, which ſtarted into my cycs, I 
gave over the attempt of reading till I retired to my 
own room; and, having no voice to anſwer the 
inquiries of Lord Orville, I put the letter into 
his hands, and leſt it to ſpeak both for me and 
itſelf, — — 

Lord Orville was himſelf affected by your kind- 
neſs : he kifled the letter as he returned it ; and, 
preſſing my hand affectionately to his heart, You 
are now,” ſaid he, in a low voice, “all my own ! 
Oh, my Evelina, how will my ſoul find room for 
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its happineſs ?—it ſeems already burſting !” I could 
make no reply: indeed I hardly ſpoke another 
word the reſt of the evening ; ſo little talkative is 
the fulneſs of contentment. | 

O, my deareſt Sir, the thankfulneſs of my heart 
I muſt pour forth at our meeting, when, at your 
feet, my happineſs receives its confirmation from 

our bleſſing; and when my noble-minded, my 
beloved Lord Orville, preſents to you the highly- 
honoured and thrice-happy Evelina. 

A few lines I will endeavour to write on Thurſ- 
day, which ſhall be ſent off expreſs, to give you, 
ſhould nothing intervene, yet more certain aſſurance 
of our meeting. 

Now then, therefore, for the firſt—and proba- 
bly the laſt time I ſhall ever own the name, permit 
me to ſign myſelf, 


Moſt dear Sir, 
Your gratefully affectionate, 


EVELINA BELMONT. 


Lady Louiſa, at her own particular deſire, will 
be preſent at the ceremony, as well as Miſs Mirvan 
and Mrs. Selwyn : Mr. Macartney will, the ſame 
morning be united to my foſter-ſiſter ; and my fa- 
ther himſelf will give us both away, 


— — 1. 


L ET TE R X. -XVIII. 
Mr. VILLARS to EVELINA. 


Every wiſh of my ſoul is now fulfilled 
for the felicity of my Evelina is equal to her wor- 
thineſs! | 

Yes, my child, thy happineſs is engraved in 
golden characters upon the tablets of my heart; 


and their impreſſion is indelible : for, ſhould the 
Vor. 11, N rude 
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rude and deep ſearching-hand of Misfortune at- 
tempt to pluck them from their repoſitory, the 
fleeting fabric of life would give way; and in tear- 
ing from my vitals the nouriſhment by which they 
are ſupported, ſhe would but graſp at a ſhodow in- 
ſenſible to her touch. 

Give thee my conſent? Oh thou joy, comfort, 
and pride of my life, how cold is that word to ex- 
preſs the fervency of my approbation ! yes, I do 
indeed, give thee my conſent; and ſo thankfully, 
that, with the humbleſt gratitude to Providence, I 
would ſeal it with the remnant of my days. 

Haſten then, my love, to bleſs me with thy pre- 
ſence, and to receive the bleſſings which my 
fond heart overflows !—And oh, my Evilina, hear 
and aſſiſt in one only humble, but ardent prayer, 
which yet animates my devotions : That the height 
of bliſs to which thou art riling may not render 
thee giddy, but that the purity of thy mind may 
form the brighteſt fplendor of thy proſperity !— 
and that the weak and aged frame of thy almoſt 
idolizing parent, nearly worn out by time, paſt 
afflictions, and infirmities, may yet be able to ſuſ- 
tain a meeting with all its better part holds dear ; 
and then, that all the wounds which the former ſe- 
verity of fortune inflifed, may be healed and puri- 
fied by the ultimate conſolation of pouring forth 
my dying words in bleſſings on my child !—cloſing 
theſe joy-{treaming eyes in her preſence, and breath- 
ing my laſt faint ſighs in her loved arms! 

Grieve not, oh child of my care! grieve not at 
the -inevitable moment! but may thy ewn end be 
equally propitious! Oh may'ſt thou, when full of 
days, and fall of honour, ſink down as gently to 
reſt - be loved as Kindly, watched as tenderly, as 
thy happy father! And may'ſt thou, when thy 
glaſs is run, be ſweetly, but not bitterly, mourned 
by ſome remaining darling of thy affeQions—ſome 
yet ſurviving Evelina | 


ARTHUR VILLARS. 
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LETTER XXXIX 
EvELINA to the Rev. Mr. VILLARS, 


ALL is over, my deareſt Sir; and the fate 
of your Evelina is decided! This morning, with 
fearful joy and trembling gratitude, ſhe united her- 
ſelf for ever with the object of her deareſt, her eter- 
nal affection. | 

I have time for no more ; the chaiſe now waits 
which is to conduct me to dear Berry Hill, and to 
the arms of the beit of men, 


EVELINA, 


FINIS, 
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